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WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 
































PRINCE of WALES’ SEA TRAINING 
HOSTEL FOR BOYS. 


To supply a long felt want, and to give Boys who desire 
to go to Sea a training to fit them for such a career, 


THE BRITISH & FOREIGN SAILORS’ 
SOCIETY 


has opened the above Hostel at Church Row, Limehouse, 
London, E. 





Accommodation is provided for 40 Boys, and being situated in 

close proximity to the Docks, the Boys will be able to acquaint 

themselves with the Boats which in future will be their homes, 
and with the work they will be called upon to perform. 





After the period of training is completed 
THE SOCIETY KEEPS IN TOUCH 
WITH THE BOYS 


through its Sailors’ Brotherhood and Agents in all the 
Great Ports of the World. 





The constant demand from the Shipowners is for 
BRITISH BOYS FOR BRITISH SHIPS, 
and we appeal to readers of ‘Country Life’ to help us 
to meet this demand by sending a contribution to :— 
Sir FREDERICK GREEN, K.B.E., Chairman & Treasurer, 
British & Foreign Sailors’ Society, (Dept. P.W.) Wakefield 
House, Cheapside, London, E.C.2. 
Gen. Sec.: Asst. Sec.: 
Rev. T. EYNON DAVIES. Mr. H. E. BARKER. 
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PRINCESS CHRISTIAN’S FUND 
FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB 
OF LONDON 


To the Deaf and Dumb life becomes one long 
silence and it is absolutely necessary that 
those of us who possess our full faculties 
should help our less fortunate brethren. 


You can hear: Will you listen 





to the appeal of the Dumb? 
You can speak: Will you speak 





a word of cheer to those who 
are in 


SILENCE P 


Please send help NOW to 
SECRETARY, 
Roya AssociaTION IN AID OF THE DEAF AND Dump, 


419, OxForD STREET, LONDON, W. Ie 
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SPURGEON’S ORPHANAGE 


CLAPHAM RD., LONDON, S.W. 9. Seaside Home Branch: Cliftonville, Margate. 
President & Director— Vice-President & Treasurer— 
Rev. CHARLES SPURG WILLIAM HIGGS, Esq 
AHOME and SCHOOL for 500 FATHERLESS CHILDREN and a Memorial of the beloved Founder, 
C. H. SPURGEON. No Votes required. The most needy and deserving casesare selected 
for admission. Contributions should be sent to the Treasurer, Spurgeon's Orphanage, 
Clapham Road, London, S.W.9. Note to Int ‘#—Our Last Annuai Report, 
containing a Legal Form of Bequest, will be gladly sent on application to the Secretary. 











CANCER HOSPITAL cre 


(INCORPORATED UNDER ROYAL CHARTER) 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3. 


All applicants seen, without 
having the trouble of first 
procuringa Governor’s Letter, 
each week day, except 
Saturday, at 2 p.m. 





BANKERS: 
Messrs. Coutts & Co., Strand, W.C, 





3,400 in-Patients. 


175,000 Out-Patient 
Attendances 
last year. 


HOLLOWAY, N. 7. (™™ 


G'Northern Central 


meee Grease) NEEDS HELP. 


£50,000 
REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 


310 BEDS. 


BRANCHES at FINCHLEY 
AND CLACTON-ON-SEA 


Hospital, 


GILBERT G. PANTER, Seeretary. 














ENGLAND'S FUTURE 


depends largely on her 


WOMANHOOD 


The Mothers of the Coming Generation. 


THE GHURGH ARMY 


Asks the aid of every Woman and 
Man in the _ land in its Sttente 
to UPLIFT AND SUSTAIN 
pure womanhood and girthood. 


BOARDING AND LODGING HOSTELS of many kinds. CLUBS for 


Women and Girls in business or otherwise. PREVENTIVE HOMES for 
Young Girls. RESCUE AND REFORMATORY HOMES. FRESH 
AIR HOMES, MEDICAL MISSION, SANATORIUM, CRECHE, 
BABIES HOSTEL, MATERNITY HOMES for Unmarried Mothers. 


WOMEN’S RESCUE WORK, CLOTHING DEPARTMENT. 
PRISONERS’ FAMILIES’ KELIEF FUND. WOMEN’s EMPLOY- 
MENT DEPARTMENT, and other Branches for Women and Girls 
are being maintained. 


Not only the good, but the erring and fallen can turn to our 
MISSION SISTERS, who carry on these Institutions, with 
full assurance of understanding and sympathy. 


CONTRIBUTIONS will be gratefully received by the Hon. 
Chief Secretary, Prebendary Carlile, D.D.. Church Army Head- 
quarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W.1 
Cheques, &c., should be crossed, ‘‘ Barclay’s, alc Church Army,” 














City of London Hospital for Chest Diseases — 


(Victoria Park Hospital), E. 2. 
Adjoining the Park of 217 acres, 
PaTRoNS—THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
HEK MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
TREASURER—SIR G. WYATT TRUSCOTT, Bt. 
CHAIRMAN—Sirk A. KAYE BUTTERWORTH. 
The increased suffering trom consumption, due 
to the war, makes the Hospital’s work of 
supreme importance. Donations and legacies 
are badly needed to meet additional expendi- 
ture of over £10,000 per annum. Contribu- 
tions may be sent to Barclay’s Bank, Ltd., 
54, Lombard Street, E.C., 3, or to the Secre- 
tary, at the Hospital, Victoria Park, E. 2. 
GrorGE Warts, Secretary. 











SAVE THE CHILDREN! 


The work of the largest maternity Hospital of the 
kingdom claims the special support of the Country. 
Last year nearly 4,000 patients were received into 


QUEEN CHARLOTTES HOSPITAL, 


MARYLEBONE, 


or attended at home, including over 1,300 wives 
of our soldiers and sailors. 


SUPPORT GREATLY NEEDED 


WILL YOU HELP P 
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THE ENTOMOLOGICAL 
CONGRESS 


Tl’ is a thousand pities that the Imperial Entomological 
Congress should have been held in London during 
Derby Week. Scientific men are not likely to take 
into account the preoccupation of the public with 

horse-racing and other forms of sport. They are 
naturally intent on their own pursuits and_ probably 
thought it might be better to argue out the various subjects 
that came before the Congress with as little public attention 
as possible. On the other hand, it was made evident 
during the course of the meetings that if the war on 
insects is to be carried to a successful end funds will be 


necessary. You cannot get men of great education and 


standing to work in the distant portions of our Empire, 
or, indeed, at home, without payment. 


The labourer is 
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worthy of his hire. But at present the Government is 
not in a position to spend as much as might be desirable 
on the various projects set forth, and the alternative is to 
arouse a lively interest in the minds of the general public. 
The topics dealt with show that enormous financial 
interests are concerned, and that any effectual remedy 
must be costly. The speech by Mr. H. A. Ballou will 
illustrate this as well as anything that was said. The 
meeting was under the chairmanship of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Sir David Prain, Director of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew. Mr. Ballou dealt chiefly with the garden 
pests. During the last twenty-five years the Mexican 
boll weevil has been extending its ravages through the 
great cotton belt of the United States. The whole of 
that enormous tract is now invaded, and the loss in the 
United States has been put down at forty-one million 
pounds in a year. The pink boll worm is another enemy 
that is causing enormous losses. In 1917 the loss in 
Egypt alone from the ravages of this insect was ten million 
pounds. The only effectual remedy proposed was the 
making of a close time in cotton. For a year no cotton 
or other plant liable to harbour the pest should be allowed 
to grow in any cotton-growing district. Of course, this 
would imply a tremendous loss ; but, on the other hand, 
the ultimate gain would be great indeed. This subject 
is as much of international as of imperial interest, and it 
demands the very closest attention. 

At the meeting on Thursday some interesting com- 
ments were made on the progress in entomology made 
during the war. Some of the things mentioned were 
very curious. One was a reference to the exhibition of 
two sunken German submarines, of which the date of 
sinking was discovered from an examination of the 
encrusting organisms. A fearful little beast was shown 
in the shape of a leech taken from the nasal cavity of a 
soldier. It was happily described as “‘ one of the minor 
horrors of war” in countries round the Mediterranean. 
When very small it may be taken into the mouth of persons 
drinking water. It makes itself quite at home and 
occasionally grows to a large size and produces serious 
or fatal results. Wood-boring beetles are another mis- 
chievous people. The most notorious example of their 
wrongdoing is found in the oak beams carrying the roof 
of Westminster Hall. 

These are but a few examples taken at hazard, but 
they will serve to show the vast scope of scientific enquiry 
opened up by the depredations of the insects. If the 
public could be made to realise the very great financial 
losses due to their ravages they would take a much more 
practical interest than they do in the means of getting rid 
of them. There is not a year that does not witness some 
heavy loss in our food crops due to insect pests. This 
year it is estimated that the total food supply will not be 
more thana twentieth of the average. Frost accounts partly 
for the shortage, because it came after a few very mild 
weeks in an early spring that brought the blossom out, 
and it was followed by cold winds that did more harm than 
the actual freezing. But, in addition, the aphis has 
attacked the plum trees, caterpillars are fairly numerous 
on the apple and pear trees, the turnip fly has been 
extremely active, and it remains vet to be seen how far 
the potatoes will escape disease. In each one of the cases 
we have mentioned, the direct result is a pecuniary loss 
to the cultivator—a loss that might be avoided if adequate 
precautionary measures were taken. These will have to 
be drastic. It is not enough for the grower to work for his 
own selfish interest. He must learn that the community 
has a right to enforce the destruction of all pests which 
are liable to over-run the crops on neighbouring land. 





Our Frontispiece 


NEW portrait of H.M. the King, whose fifty-fifth 
i birthday was celebrated last Saturday, is given on the 
first page of this issue of Country Lire. Agriculture at 
Sandringham, illustrated from photographs of His Majesty’s 
horses, cattle and sheep, is the subject of an article in this, 
the Summer Double Number. 
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HE facts brought forward by Lord Lee in his 
speech to the National Farmers’ Union at 
Reading ought to make the passage of the 
Agricultural Bill through the House of Commons 
a certainty. Nothing could be graver than the food 
outlook as he pictured it, not imaginatively but by 
adducing the facts of the situation. We cannot now live 
on imported corn for the simple reason that not sufficient 
can possibly come in. ‘The United States will not be 
in a position to export next year as their sowings have fallen 
off by about thirty per cent. Agriculture is not a sufficiently 
paying game in that country to induce capitalists to take 
it up seriously. Still more ominous is it that the Argentine 
is starting to prohibit exports and Australia is having bad 
crops. “In Australia and the Argentine,” says Lord Lee, 
““we are running the risk of losing our chief sources of 
supply.” More than this, there will be a frightful struggle 
for what surplus is available. Already Italy is getting into 
the throes of it. Bread has gone up, and the only mitigation 
to the suffering entailed has been to subsidise at the rate 
of twenty-five centisimi daily every individual who is 
dependent on a stipend or weekly wage. Italy is almost 
invariably the first to feel the effects of food scarcity, but 
her sufferings are not likely to be comparable with those 
of the Central Powers. If-our own farmers fail to grow 
wheat and other cereals on a scale much higher than 
that reached during the war we shall undoubtedly feel 
the effects cf hunger. ‘This sequel to the war cannot have 
taken our readers by surprise, as it was seen from the 
beginning, as was also the fact that nothing would help us 
to surmount the difficulty except increased production on a 
scale hitherto unattempted. 


-— 


RUSSIA used to be a very important, perhaps the most 
important, source of supply for this country. But 
Lord Lee says we can look for nothing from that quarter 
now. He did not at all exaggerate. During the last six 
months the present writer has met a considerable number 
of Russians, belonging to the land-owning class, who have 
been very glad to escape with their lives. Some have been 
able to keep in touch with informants on the spot and they 
agree that cultivation is going backward instead of forward. 
This is due in part to the uncertainty engendered by political 
affairs but still more to disputes arising about the partition 
of land taken from the previous owners. The Russian 
peasant is exceptionally ignorant and wrong-headed. He 
seems to have thought that if he adopted Bolshevism as a 
creed and got the landlords out he would be like the Jews 
entering Canaan and finding it a land of milk and honey. 
But there was no supreme authority to divide the land 
impartially and consequently disputes have been of constant 
occurrence, and the country poor are almost as badly off 
as the poor of Moscow. Russia will need a considerable 
period of tranquillity before she can resume exportation 
of agricultural products on any approach to a large scale. 


SIR AILWYN FELLOWES having been elected to the 
chairmanship of the Norfolk County Council has 
resigned his position on the Wages Board and is to be 
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succeeded by Mr. Collingwood Hope. ‘The latter will meet 
a difficult situation. Farmers and labourers are practic- 
ally at loggerheads on the wages question, as the men want 
more than the employers are willing to give. The arguments 
urged on either side have been summarised and set out, 
but this has not brought the two parties nearer agreement. 
The argument to which most attention is being paid by 
the labourers is that the railwaymen living beside them and 
working no harder are paid at a higher rate than they. But 
surely the Wages Board ought not to allow arguments of 
that kind to be submitted. ‘There are two legitimate reasons 
that may be advanced in support of an increase of wages. 
One is that the state of the labour market shows that the 
wages are attracting fewer men. ‘That is part of the principle 
of supply and demand. ‘The other is that the current wage 
is not sufficient to keep a man and his dependents in decent 
comfort. Other considerations are beside the mark alto- 
gether. If in a different sphere the doctor was to complain 
that he did not get as much as a lawyer the argument would 
be laughed to scorn, as it should be when an agricultural 
labourer complains that he does not get as much as a railwey 
worker. ‘The railway worker says, in his turn, that he does 
not get as much as the pitman. But this contention ought 
not to receive any value whatever. On the other hand, it 
is strongly asserted by the labourers that the cost of living 
has increased far more than their wages. ‘That is a question 
that can be settled by enquiry. 


NO CHANGE. 

Two years ago—or was it three ? 

My memory is growing rusty— 
A landgirl, she drove fearlessly 

A team of horses large and lusty. 
The wildest cattle she would dare, 

And chase them over streams and ditches, 
Her movements light and free as air 


She wore the breeches. 


She lived in plenty on the land ; 

Ate fowls and fruit, and did not buy ‘em: 
Her face with sun and wind was tanned ; 

She drank a quart of milk per diem. 
I loved the girl. We cannot tell 

What charm the heart of man bewitches, 
But Doris looked exceeding well 

In coat and breeches. 


Now she has cast aside the clothes 

That made her look so quaint and jolly, 
And dons those frills and furbelows 

Which men regard as dainty folly. 
I married her with right good will, 

Though we had neither house nor riches 
She took command at once, for still 

She wears the breeches ! 
J. €.'S. 


MR. LLOYD GEORGE gave the only possible answer 
~~ to the deputation that waited on him in regard to the 
refusal of the Irish railwaymen to have nothing to do with 
forwarding what they called ‘ munitions.” ‘The “ muni- 
tions” in question consisted of a box of revolvers sent to 
the policemen. The Prime Minister’s retort was that 
murderers with revolvers in their pockets are carried forwards 
and backwards on the railway. ‘“‘I have not heard of a 
strike being organised to stop them.” ‘This was followed 
by the plain declaration that unless the porters performed 
the duties for which they were paid they would have to pay 
the penalty should the result be a stoppage of all the railways 
in Ireland. It was a challenge to the anarchists. We are 
glad that Mr. J. H. Thomas recognised that to support 
these men meant a declaration of war on the Government. 
He did not dissent when the Prime Minister corrected 
him by saying ‘‘ not on the Government but on government ” 
which is a much more serious thing. It is full time that 
the Sinn Feiners and all other revolutionists should be 
confronted with the knowledge that defiance of the law 
and of the majority must some time or another come to 
a point at which the decision must rest on force. 
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HE farmer’s strongest argument against any further 
increase in wages is that it must result in decreased 
production and higher prices of food. It is pointed out 
that wages are willingly paid above the minimum to the 
best men, but it is realised that the less efficient labourers 
do not really earn them. Hence, one of two things is sure 
to happen, and perhaps both. The Minister of Agriculture 
has frequently pointed out of late that since the war a 
considerable quantity of land has been put back to grass. 
This is the answer of the practical farmer who does not want 
to get into an argument but to make as good a living as he 
can. More grazing means a diminished labour bill and less 
risk. On the other hand, should very strenuous measures 
be taken to stimulate the farmer into increasing his arable, 
that means subsidising him, and the subsidy will enable 
him to increase wages. But let it not be forgotten that 
it comes out of the pocket of the taxpayer. 


‘THAT unholy profits were frequently made during the 

war is an assertion vigorously denied in some quarter 
or another whenever it is repeated. It will be difficult, 
however, for any profiteer to produce an effective retort 
to the criticism passed by Lord Sands on the profits from 
the purchase of wood disclosed in an action for breach of 
contract. He said “a profit of £47,500 on a {£10,000 
purchase takes one’s breath away—at all events one’s pre-war 
breath.” Others will share his amazement that such things 
could be possible under a system of Government control. 
There could have been no real control of any kind. If 
there had, the country would not be required to find 
£1,400,000,000 annually to meet its requirements. Evidence 
like this of proceedings which we all know something about 
ought to convince the country that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has abundant scope for using the pruning knife 
of economy on the officials who came into being during 
the war and stick like limpets now that the war is over. 
In this case it is evident that some of them did not do their 
duty at a time of national crisis, and, therefore, are not very 
likely to be earning their salaries now. 


N the beautiful pageant of flowers which every spring 

brings, but for which that of 1920 will long be remembered 
for its unbroken splendour, the two most exquisite flowers 
are reserved to the end. When they appear brown summer 
is treading fast on the heels of the many-tinted spring. 
We refer, of course, to the wild rose and the honeysuckle. 
Both are now adorning the hedges as lavishly as the hawthorn 
did a few weeks ago. If a comparison can be made between 
two equals, the wild rose must be given the palm for its 
delicate and exquisite charm. Every time we see it the 
regret is increased that the flower blooms but once in a year 
and is as frail as it is beautiful. ‘The woodbine, or honey- 
suckle, flowers for a longer time and has a delicious and 
pervasive scent. We have given this flower a finer name 
than they have for it in France, where it is known as the 
chevrefeuille. It belongs, of course, to the Caprifoliaceae— 
the goat-leaf order. Either woodbine or honeysuckle is 
prettier, though it may not be so distinctive. 


| O remark is more frequently made about Country LIFE 
than that the house and estate advertisements are a 
very fascinating feature. This does not come from pro- 
spective buyers only, but just as often from young people 
who look over the various types of house illustrated and 
choose the one they would like for their own. Those 
who have been living in foreign countries or distant parts 
of the Empire—in India, Canada, Italy or France—do the 
same thing with a kind of affectionate regret that they are 
so far away from the lovely English houses. Such readers 
ought to be gratified by this Summer Number, which 
contains no fewer than a hundred and fourteen pages of 
such advertisements, showing town and country houses 
varying widely in character. ‘There is something for every 
possible taste. Incidentally this feature shows what an 
extraordinary trafic in property is being carried on. It 
would be a colossal task to work out anything like an 
approximate estimate of the value of the properties thus 
offered. One firm alone advertises houses and land valued 


at more than two and a quarter million pounds. 
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ANY a reader of the article on Sandringham in this 
number will think how delightfully English all this 
is, and they will not be far wrong. Here the King is seen 
as an English country gentleman. Sandringham becomes a 
more beautiful place with the passage of every year. Trees 
grow, the ground becomes matured, and crop and stock 
flourish exceedingly. The land is much diversified and 
possesses nearly every variety of soil known to Norfolk— 
rich and poor, marsh and meadow, heath and arable. The 
stock bred on it is markedly East Anglian. The Lincoln 
Red shorthorns came from no greater distance than the 
other side of The Wash. Red-polled cattle have their 
original home in their native county of Suffolk, and the 
great Shire stud, than which there is no better in the 
world, is on its native heath. A word should be said, too, 
about the happy, comfortable, homely labourers who speak 
the broad Norfolk dialect and preserve with racial tenacity 
the ways and habits of their ancestors. 


EGYPT IN JUNE. 
The sun in all his splendour in the hot skies set 
Burns down on palm and garden, on tower and minaret. 
But oh for Chartley—the grey skies at Chartley, 
The green fields round Chartley, 
And the woods all wet. 


Broad flows the ancient river—green and gold it gleams— 
Through dead and living cities as wonderful as dreams. 
But oh for Chartley—the still lake at Chartley, 

The cool moat round Chartley, 

And the noise of the streams. 


The sky is liquid scarlet when the sunset glows 

And fairy mists of gold dust are dancing through the rose. 
But oh for Chartley—the clear skies at Chartley, 

The primrose sky at Chartley, 

When the daylight goes. 


There are floods of molten silver from a monster moon 
And faint with their own fragrance the strange flowers swoon 
But oh for Chartley—the sweet airs of Chartley, 

Sweetbriar and hay at Chartley, 

On a night in June. 





CELIA CONGREVE. 


{TON was fortunate in having as guests on the Fourth 
~ of June two such distinguished Etonians as Earl 
Curzon and Mr. A. J. Balfour. Where the English 
language is spoken their names are known and honoured. 
Also they are in a peculiar sense products of the old school. 
Lord Curzon’s praise of Mr. Balfour—the occasion being 
a presentation of a portrait of the latter to the school— 
could take no higher form than that of saying that Mr. 
Balfour’s life has been a vindication of its influence and 
tradition. What these are was in great part the subject 
of Mr. Balfour’s address. ‘There is no school in Great 
Britain, no seat of learning, if we may except Oxford, which 
more surely places its elusive but at the same time iner- 
radicable hallmark on its students as Eton. Mr. Balfour 
went farther even than that. He recalled that in what- 
ever clime or whatever circumstances they might meet, those 
who had been at Eton recognised each in the other a friend 
to help or be helped. ‘That is the comradeship which is 
born of the unwritten but potent influence of the school. 


1 O bestowal of a title has been made with more general 
approbation than that of Duke of York, given to Prince 
Albert. It is a dignity eminently suitable to the King’s 
younger son, if only for the reason that English history is 
saturated with it. What a chapter of events followed that 
scene in the Temple Gardens when Suffolk said, “I pluck 
the red rose with young Somerset,” and Vernon answered, 
‘“‘T pluck this pale and maiden blossom here, giving my 
verdict on the white rose side.”” Many a sanguinary battle 
had to be fought before the white rose prevailed over 
the red. The latest holder of the title was the present 
King, who said, when replying to a message from the Lord 
Mayor of York, “‘ It is with particular satisfaction that I thus 
revive a title I myself was proud to bear.” 
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THE DERBY: 


RAISING THE DUST 


“cc 


T is better to win the Derby than the trial,’’ Major Giles 
Loder is reported to have said, as, radiant and supremely 
satisfied, he led in his Derby winner Spion Kop. Quite 
so ; it matters nothing to the owner that his horse should 
be beaten in a trial so long as the race be won. It matters 

something to the public, the great mass of people who are 

interested in racing, who find means of betting, and who 
naturally like to be on the winner if they can arrive at it by 
studying form and carefully digesting all they read. They 
are the people who pack grand stands and maintain racecourse 
companies in a flourishing state so that stakes can be found 
for horses to race for! Once again they have come off second 
best in the case of a great race, leaving them perplexed, suspicious 

and angry. . 

The public can only judge by what they see on the surface. 

It is only the expert who has the knowledge which enables him 

to scratch for solutions beneath the surface. A year ago they 

saw Lord Glanely run two horses, Dominion and Grand Parade, 





IN ROUNDING 


THE FINISH OF ‘THE DERBY: 


TATTENHAM CORNER. 
with public money and the stable jockey on the former. ‘The 
latter won at 33 to 1, and the public wondered if they had been 
misled. Of course they had been misled, as Lord Glanely 
and his trainer were—by a chain of circumstances. ‘The 
public have no grasp of the finer points of circumstances. 
Take this year again. Sarchedon wins a trial in quite a brilliant 
style; the “key” horse Paragon is beaten; and Spion Kop 
comes in last of the four three year olds in the gallop. Obviously, 
then, Sarchedon will do better in the Derby than Spion Kop. 
Thus did the public read, and they acted accordingly. Sarchedon 
started at a much shorter price and was fourth, while Spion 
Kop had the race won three furlongs from home and did, 
indeed, win easily at the long odds of 16 to 1. Furthermore, 
the stable jockey was on the beaten horse just as the same 
jockey was on Dominion last year. The public were mildly 
stunned and again wondered how and why these things can be. 
I who follow racing from day to day and have much 
experience of it can understand. For instance, 1 am quite 
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SPION KOP 


PASSING THE 
willing to admit it is easily possible for Sarchedon to be a most 
uncertain performer amid the welter of excitements on Derby 
Day, and at the same time Spion Kop may not have shown his 
proper form in the trial. These things do happen; they 
have often happened in the past; and they will do so again. 
There was no question of deceiving the public. Of that I 
am perfectly certain. All I will say is that it is not good for 
racing and the reputation of racing that to great trials there 
should be misleading issues. The public must accept them 
as they stand, and for that reason they would not have Spion 
Kop to win the Derby. Some lucky people backed him before 
the trial and then had to stick to their money, as the1e was no 
chance of hedging. It. was the same with Grand Parade. His 
backers were astonished when he won, for life was given to 
what was regarded as “dead” money. Certainly Major 
Loder was right when he said it was better to win the Derby 
than the trial, but how much better if the public had not been 
put off by the trial? We should have had cheering instead of 
comparative silence and distinct coolness 

Let me here talk of matters 
that preceded the actual race. 
First there was such a multi- 
tude as had _ never _ before 
gathered at Epsom for a Derby. 
It was simply amazing, and 
people were arriving when 
racing was drawing to a close. 
Thousands can never have seen 
anything of any race at all, and 
it was a blistering hot day. 
Then the course itself was in 
an appalling state, so hard, 
bare of turf, uneven’ and 
dreadful as to be unfit for mules 
to race over. Yet this was the 
racecourse for bloodstock worth 
hundreds of thousands of 
pounds to be raced on, the 
place for the greatest race in 
the world. How farcical and 
vet tragical! It is true there 
had been little or no rain for 
some time prior to the meet- 
ing, and it would naturally 
make the ground hard, but 
where was the turf? Why 
should the horses have raised 
great sand and dust clouds as 
they galloped? The truth is 
that the ravages of drought 
must be serious at Epsom be- 
cause there are no means for 
artificial watering. But to 
guard against such ravages 
some means should be found, 
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FRONT OF ARCHAIC AND ORPHEUS. 

with the consent of local authorities, of keeping the public off 
that part of the track near to the rails. Unless something of 
the kind can be guaranteed the future of racing at Epsom should 
be most seriously discussed with a view to forcing a remedy. 
The Jockey Club is failing in its duty to owners of horses by 
permitting such a condition of affairs to be possible as was the 
case last week. 

No horses that ran for the Derby were more admired than 
Archaic, Sarchedon and Polumetis. Archaic and Polumetis 
are least adapted to the course, especially the latter. I hope 
to see him a very fine horse indeed about St. Leger time. 
Archaic gave evidence of having been hurried in his prepara- 
tion. Mr. Lambton must have thrust a tremendous lot of work 
into him during the last fortnight before the race. Sarchedon 
was inclined to be upset, but not so much as he might have been. 
Spion Kop has four white feet, which for the moment, at any 
rate, explodes a certain well known theory. He has rather a 
light neck, an excellent back and quarters which, though 
inclined te narrowness at present, will certainly thicken with 
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1 WINNER OF THE DERBY OF 1920. Copyright. 
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age. His legs are sound, clean and hard-looking, and over all 
is a distinct likeness to his sire Spearmint, who had won the 
Derby fourteen years before. I should say he stands 16h., 
though he does not look as big, quite, as some other 16h. horses. 
Perhaps that is because his length rather takes away from his 
height. 

Tetratema was cool, well and hard, but let it be said at 
once that he utterly failed for lack of stamina after showing his 
usual fine speed. Carslake, who rode him, is a very able 
jockey, but he is far from being an Epsom jockey in the sense 
that Donoghue is. Still, do not let it be supposed I am excusing 
Tetratema on that account, since it is quite certain that the 
jockey would have been good enough if the horse had been. 
In all the circumstances 'Tetratema’s was a dreadful show for 
a Two Thousand Guineas’ winner, but, of course, if your horse 
does not stay, then the mile and a half at Epsom will never 
fail to show him up in an inglorious light. Abbott’s Trace 
set a tremendous pace, and finally came to a tragic end when 
Sarchedon swerved across him a furlong from the finish and 
brought horse and jockey down. Fortunately, Donoghue was 
not hurt, although he must have had a miraculous escape from 
serious injury. 

It was just after they had come into the straight that Spion 
Kop was allowed to come to the front, and it was all over then. 
Seldom is it that the Derby is won so far from home, though 
the winner usually comes from one of the three or four first 
round Tattenham Corner. His jockey, O’Neill, who had been 
sent for from France, obviously suited him. Last year the 
colt could not win a race, though often coming near to doing 
so. Martin’s jockeyship did not suit him, and I always thought 
so. In the Free Handicap last year Tetratema was actually 
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of great power and speed, but his highly strung temperament 
will at all times be something of a bar and have to be reckoned 
with. He was blamed for causing Abbott’s ‘Trace to strike 
into him. Mr. Gilpin, who trains both Spion Kop and 
Sarchedon, backed both horses, but 1 am quite sure that much 
the bigger bet was on Sarchedon. 

Turning now to the Oaks, I may say that only two filles 
were seriously fancied, and they were first and second. They 
were the- One Thousand Guineas’ winner, Cinna, and Charle- 
belle. Cinna was always favourite, and her victory in Sir 
Robert Jardine’s colours would have been highly popular, but 
it was not to be. She just failed to stay home the last fifty yards, 
and Charlebelle, after once appearing to be beaten, came again 
to gain a neck verdict. Writing a week ago I suggested that 
one or the other of these two would win, and, indeed, they had 
the issue to themselves a long way from home. Charlebelle 
carried the colours of Mr. A. P. Cunliffe, whose Aboveur 
was awarded the Derby of 1913 when Craganour was so out- 
rageously disqualified at the instance of the Epsom Stewards 
of the period. The filly is well worthy of her great triumph, 
for, apart from her excellent performances, she has fine size 
and quality. In the latter respect, however, she cannot beat 
Cinna. Cinna, too, may be the more brilliant, and it was 
only because she is not quite as good a stayer that she had to 
capitulate in the last stride or two. 

As regards the two year olds seen out at the meeting, | 
think we saw two extra good ones in Mr. J. B. Joel’s Humorist, 
winner of the Wocdcote Stakes, and Lord Lonsdale’s Cinderella, 
winner of the Acorn Stakes. The début and success of Humorist 
were foreshadowed in these notes, but do not let it be supposed 
that we saw the best of this son of Polvymelus and Jest. He 
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START FOR THE OAKS: CHARLEBELLE, 


set to give him 31lb. With only 7st. 4lb. to carry Spion Kop 
could not win that Free Handicap. ‘Truly racing is an ever- 
astonishing institution. 

Yet it is highly satisfactory to be able to say that the best 
horse won and that he is owned by a thoroughly good sportsman 
in Major Giles Loder of the Scots Guards. There was not the 
faintest suggestion of a fluke about the result. He ran an 
honest horse, showing grand speed and splendid staying powers. 
Certainly he should train on and do big things, because he is 
very sound. Strange it is how history has repeated itself 
except in one particular. Fourteen years before Spion Kop’s 
sire, Spearmint, won the Derby for the late Major Eustace 
Loder, and Spion Kop came clear of his field just about the 
same spot as his sire did and won in pretty much the same 
style. The exception I have in mind is that Spearmint was 
not beaten in his trial. He won it from Pretty Polly and, 
oddly enough, in that same trial was Hammerkop—sire and dam 
of Spion Kop! Iam more than sorry that the 1920 Clarehaven 
trial ever took place. It had the effect of dimming the victory 
in a public sense, and though what may be called cheap popu- 
larity is not wanted, it has nevertheless an undoubted value, 
and it is good for racing in a general sense. 

Just a few lines as to others that ran. There was Allenby, 
whose chances were nil before he went to the post. I am sure 
he was not sound as he walked in the parade ring, and Mr. 
Raphael must have been in a dilemma. He knew that thousands 
had backed the horse, and after all it was the Derby. One can 
understand him not taking the extreme step at the last moment. 
I don’t think we shall see the horse in public for a long time. 
Sarchedon will win races because there is no doubt he is a horse 





WHO WON, IS 


THE SECOND FROM THE LEFT. 

was not at his best, and so only won by a neck. ‘Time will show 
that he is a high-class horse. He is the first foal of Jest, who 
will readily be recalled as the Oaks winner of 1913. Cinderella 
really belongs to the National Stud and is one of four fillies leased 
to Lord Lonsdale for their racing careers. She is by ‘The 
Tetrarch from Dolabella and can fairly fly, as she showed by 
her tempestuous style of winning this race. One is glad to see 
Lord Lonsdale’s colours in the van, a. they were also the follow- 
ing day at Kempton Park, when his good filly, Bayonne, by 
Diadumenos, won the Redfern Two Year Old Stakes. But 
would it not be a most excellent thing if His Majesty were 
asked to pick the six best fillies of the National Stud lot for their 
racing careers? One would like to see National Stud fillies, 
which are only leased, carrving the colours of the King. 

I have had to write so much about the Derby and the Oaks 
that little space remains in which to discuss the tremendous 
Ascot programme. Let me venture to suggest, however, that 
the all-conquering Clarehaven stable may win the Royal Hunt 
Cup, probably with Roman Bachelor, though a horse which is 
quite nicely handicapped is Grandcourt. Then, in the Ascot 
Stakes it may seem quite an obvious thing to be on the look-out 
for Alec Taylor’s selected candidate. Happy Man must have 
an excellent chance in spite of his penalty. Buchan should win 


the Gold Cup, though I have much admiration for Pomme de 
Terre ; and among two year olds I suggest that visitors should 
be on the look-out for Major Loder’s Polly Flinders (by 
Polymelus out of Pretty Polly), Sir James Buchanan’s Allan 
Breck (by Sunstar), Mr. Whinneray’s colt by Roi Heiode out 
of Nicola, Mr. J. B. Joel’s Humorist and Hamlet, and Needle 
PHILIPPOS. 


Eye, belonging to the Duke of Portland. 
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PRIDE 


Did iver ye see the like o’ that ? 


The warld’s fair fashioned tae winder at ! 


Heuch—dinna tell me! 


Yon’s Fishie Pete 


That cried the haddies in Ferry Street 


Set up wi’ his coats an’ his grand cigars 


In ane o’ they stinkin’ motor cars! 


I mind the time (an’ it’s no far past) 


When he wasna for fleein’ alang sae fast 


For ’yont i’ the causey his cairt wad stand 


As he roared oot ‘‘ Haddies!’’ below his hand ; 


Ye’d up wi’ yer windy, an’ doon he’d loup 


Frae the hint o’ the shaft by the sheltie’s doup.* 


Aye, muckle cheenges an’ little sense, 


A bawbee’s wut an’ a pound’s pretence ! 


For there’s him noo wi’ his neb tac the sky 


I’ yon deil’s machinery swiggin’ by, 


An’ me, that whiles gie’d him a piece tae eat, 


Tramps aye tae the kirk on ma ain twa feet ! 


An’, nee’bours, mind ye, the warld’s a-gley, 


Or we couldna see what we've seen the-day, 


Gude fortune’s blate whaur it’s weel desairv’t, 


The sinner fu’ an’ the 
An’ folk like me an’ ma 


godly stairv’t, 


auld gudeman 


Jist wearied dae’ in the best we can! 


I’ve kept ma lips an’ ma tongue frae guile 


An’ kept masel’ tae masel’ the while, 


Agin a’ wastrels I’ve aye been set 


An’ I’m no for seekin’ tae thole them yet ; 


A grand example I’ve set through life, 


A righteous liver, a thrifty wife. 


But oh! the he’rt 0’ a body bleeds 


For favours sclauried + on sinfu’ heids ! 


Wait you a whilie ! 


Ye needna think 


They'll no gang frae him wi’ cairds an’ drink ! 


They'll bring nae blessin’, they winna bide, 


For the warst sin, nee’bours, is pride, aye, pride ! 


* Croup. 
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VILLAGE 


By STELLA BENSON. 


[From an interesting letter we received a few days ago with this article we learn that Miss Stella Benson is slowly working 
her way round the world and has got as far as Hong Kong.—Ep.j 


AM one of those rather limited people to whom quiet 

life in inaccessible and unnamed places in any part of the 

world is somehow inconceivable. To beat against this 

barrier in my brain is a favourite exercise with me. I made 

myself feverish while passing Formosa in a grotesquely 
clouded moonlight by trying to believe myself a head-hunter 
on those grey, tempestuous mountains watching the terrible 
and faery lights of the ship go by. I watch the scarlet and brown 
heaving continent of sampans and*junks attached to any city 
shore in China and try to make myself admit that I might have 
been any one of those shaven babies rocking amidships at the 
feet of the family Buddha. I know the obscure and unspeaking 
emptiness that is outside cities only as a series of spaces tossing 
delights at me as I run: I cannot imagine being stationary in 
a little place, and having a tall tree and a cow and a dark stone 
outside my door, and next day and next week and next year 
having the same tall tree and the same cow and the same dark 
stone outside my door. I think I enjoy myself in terms of words 
only, and I cannot conceive being satisfied to have the same word 
suggested to me twice. So, when I come to a new land I think 
ot its cities as my resting places, and ef its open spaces as passing 
adventures. I did not realise that China had green fields 
and kindly farmers and muted and introspective villages. I did 
not realise it till yesterday, when I walked a little way from 
Canton along the bank of the West River and discovered a 
village. lost and shadowed under a banyan tree among ricefields. 
The ricefields were fitted together in still, reflective, uneven 


squares of water. In some of them the thin farmers were 
hip-deep in water, ploughing with the help of the ugliest and 
saddest animals in the world—naked, leather-skinned buffaloes. 
And in some of the fields the rice was already springing. When 
I saw it I knew that I had never seen real spring-colour before, 
and that the angels in Heaven, when they weary of the common- 
place gold of the streets, go and are refreshed and dance in the 
intoxicating green of young rice. The low, misty hills that rose 
among the rice fields were grey in comparison, although they, 
too, according to their lights, were clothed in green. Theit 
shallow slopes bristled with graves—rich graves under carved 
stones, and poor graves under mounds of blood-red earth. 
Between the graves dutiful descendants went to and fro, some 
‘“makee chin-chin,” some beating gongs and wailing, and some 
frivolcusly exchanging—one would guess—the less elevating 
gossip of their neighbourhood. It was the day—coinciding 
with our Easter Monday—on which every descendant worthy 
of the name—this, of course, excludes women and buffaloes— 
seeks the grave of his ancestors and brings to it a devout salute 
and a bowl of rice or a chicken and a letter giving the ancestor 
the latest news from above ground. The letter is left on the 
grave, but the meal—as I think, unfortunately for the expectant 
ancestor—-is frugally taken away again to the descendants’ home 
and enjeyed by the family. Becoming a finished ancestor is 
quite a complex and laborious affair in China. First, of course, 
you have to die, and, if you have not already had your funeral 
procession—some people rather wisely choose to enjoy this 
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festivity while alive—you have to give it a good deal of careful 
attention. Devils in China are as common as drummers in 
America, and quite as smartly on the job. Conscientious 
ancestors, therefore, protect themselves rather carefully against 
them. ‘Twe or three identical coffins are carried in one proces- 
sion, giving any devil sporting enough to take the chance a rather 
enticing gamble on which coffin contains the corpse. Gongs 
and very brazen-lunged professional mourners are further 
employed to confuse spiritual pirates, and perspiring coolies 
carry dummy angels dressed as mandarins with long moustaches. 
Poor relations of the deceased leap about heavily disguised as 
lions and dragons. 

After the funeral the ancestor is not buried; he is sent to 
stay at a sort of boarding-house for ancestors, where his descend- 
ants pay extravagantly for his board and keep. In due course 
the priest is directed supernaturally as to the exact spot and 
moment of the final burial. I always want to know what would 
happen if an absent-minded intercessory god should select the 
British Consul’s front garden or the new electric power station 
as the fateful place of rest ; but, fortunately, the spiritual directors 
are not without tact and almost always choose an expedient spot. 
The result is that in all the green spare land about Canton, wher- 
ever rice is not planted ancestors are. Litetally one cannot walk 
to my lost village beside the West River without treading from 
grave to grave. I hope the ancestors do not mind. 

The village under the banyan tree looked curiously abrupt 
—like an assertion without its context. This was because it had 
no open spaces within its boundaries, no gardens, no divisions 
between houses. It was like a piece of a city hewn off and 
dropped unbroken among the rice fields. The streets, in"which 
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two could hardly walk abreast, had little daylight in them and 
none of the springtime that shouted outside. ‘There was colour 
in the scarlet-blossomed, leafless cottonwood tree in the court 
of the temple, and colour in the little frank pictures and scrolls 
painted above the village doors ; but otherwise the place was 
full of a rather sordid and cold twilight. There were no windows 
except in one superior house: other residents breathed, more 
or less, by way of the door, and depended on the same source 
ior their light. Some of the doors were slammed as we 
approached. Two or three great muddy sows sought dis- 
consolately for treasure ; a long, discordant trail of babies ran 
behind us, in one breath calling us “ foreign devil women,” in 
the next engagingly holding out their shrivelled hands for 
““cumsha.” By the time we reached the school every generatior 
was represented ; at the temple I think a roll-call would hav 

proved that not a single inhabitant was missing. We found 
ourselves the unsuspecting possessors of a mysterious Esperantic 
form of bucolic wit ; we kept the assembled mob in roars of 
laughter simply by our enquiring manner, and by our foreign- 
devilish way of admiring babies. Even the sows hurried 
away to collect their children by way of tempting us to an 
encore. 

And, as we left, the men began coming home from work 
in the pink ricefields—the sun was setting. The more devout 
came back from worship of ancestors on the green slopes under 
the blessing of the White Cloud Mountains. They came from 
the green into the grey, from the springtime into streets without 
joy. 

And again I tried to force into my mind the conception 
of a life so twilit and so strait. 





THE POEMS 


Poems, by Iris Tree. (John Lane.) 

MISS IRIS TREE is very young as a poet, rebellious, exceedingly 
highly coloured, violent and unrestrained. In 1914 she “ smiled with 
cynic softness,” but her “‘ tears were dropping acrid, and sizzling in 
a gutter down the white hot streets of Hell.” Even in 1918 she states 
that the sun “ leers to the tide’ (which at the end of vers libres of 
entirely modern texture, suddenly “‘ cometh ” in, because it must do 
something in two syllables—Miss Tree is nearly always maddeningly 
careless in her work), and in another place, still more regrettably, 
that she has ‘‘ dim psychic crystals’? in her soul. It can be seen from 
these phrases that it would be rather easy to laugh at her work—but 
it would be quite wrong, for, at its worst, and in spite of its lurid 
and vulgar profusion of phrases, it is always individually and rather 
gallantly theatrical, and at its best really dramatic, really passionate, and 
all of a sudden surprisingly beautiful, or whimsical, or grim. The best 
example of these last two qualities is the final poem. of the section called 
“Flame.” It has, like most of the fest, no title, and thus sets the reader 
inventing one. ‘“‘ The Enslaved to the Exquisite,” “‘ La Dame et le 
Décadent,”” or “‘ The Maiden Mocks the Connoiseur.”’ But we are not 
quite sure how much she really does mock him and how much she is 
in strange earnest ; and that is partly what is intriguing about the poem: 


** Many things I’d find to charm you 
Books and scarves and silken socks 

All the seven rainbow colours, 
Black and white with ’broidered clocks. 
Then a stick of polished whale-bone 
And a coat of tawny fur 
And a row of gleaming bottles 
Filled with rose-water and myrrh. 
Rarest brandy of the ’fifties 
Old liqueurs in leather kegs, 
Gold Sauterne, copper sherry 
And a nest of plover’s eggs. 
‘Toys of tortoiseshell and jasper, 
Little boxes cut in jade ; 
Handkerchiefs of finest cambric 
Damask cloths and dim brocade. 
Six musicians of the Magyar, 
Madness making harmony ; 
And a bed austere and narrow, 
With a quilt from Barbary. 
You shall have a bath of amber 
A Venetian looking-glass, 
And a crimson-chested parrot 
On a !awn of terraced grass. 
Then a small Tanagra statue 
Found anew in ruins old, 
Or an azure plate from Persia, 
Or my hair in plaits of gold ; 
Or my scalp that like an Indian 
You shall carry for a purse, 
Or my spilt blood in a goblet, 
Or a volume of my verse. 


_. Miss Tree has a curious, felicitous Eastern touch when dealing 
with Still Life, as in the poem beginning : 


““ Among the crumbling arches of decay 
Where all around the red new buildings crept 

Where huge machines had rolled the past away, 
And the dead princes lay accursed and slept ; 
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Among the ruins I beheld a man 

Who heeded not the engines as they neared 
Painting dead carnivals upon a fan 

He smiled and trifled with his pointed beard. 
And here and there were flung a mess of things, 
Tokens or fripperies and faded dresses, 

Kept from the courtships of a thousand kings, 
Tossed roses for the tossing of caresses. 

A carven sabre hung upon the wall, 

A toy thing with no rust or blood upon it, 

A tray of glasses, an embroidered shawl, 

A muff, a bottle and a feathered bonnet.” 


and ending : 


““So much he loved their frail inconsequence. 
I spoke of progress conquering decay, 
And tired the stillness with my common-sense 
Loud-spoken in the jargon of the day. 
But I have never met so queer a man, 
‘I better love my memories,’ he said, 
‘ Look at those painted figures on the fan, 
How delicate and wistful are the dead.’ ”’ 


At another time, when she tells us how she was startled out of her 
“lonely egoism ” by the sight of the poor in the London streets, when 
“truth rose horrible, slapping the face with coarse, uncaring hand,” 
we are suddenly moved by the strange beauty of her description of 
the women’s hats ! 


“And red the faces, yellow, flickering, under the lamps upon the 
long highway 
And some were gashed with smiles, and quaint grimaces of hate 
and pain and hunger and despair 
And some wore coloured hats and meek frivolities, limp ribbons 
and false pansies in their hair.” 


All through the book the way in which Miss Tree gives us glimpses of 

the psychology of a real woman, instead of conventional minor poet 

psychology, is refreshing. In ‘‘ Zeppelins,’ she describes well the 

utter loneliness that comes over her at 3 a.m. when the raid is over, 

London still, and the lights have “ shrunk away from morning ”— 
“As a blue peacock sheaves his starry tail,” 


‘ 


and how, later, she hurried home alone “‘ with tapping feet,” and 
“caught in the mirror of a tailor’s door” saw : 


** My own reflection as I hurried past, 
My flaring colours and my face aghast. 


the scarlet tassel of her hat, her “‘ frayed gilt fringe of hair.” 

Like all people with passionate personalities untouched by re- 
ligion—like Mr. Conrad, let us say, or Mr. Bertrand Russel—she is 
profoundly struck by the isolation and loneliness of each human being 
—especially by her own. 

“Laughter and singing come with the morning, 
When life doth mask his face with a golden visor, 
And dons his arrogant clothes. 
But in the night, 
When the unsheathed moon stands naked and pale, 
We too put off our opulent disguise 
And stand alone in the baffling darkness 
Fighting with our sins, 
Weeping for our loneliness. 


” 


” 
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She is visited at intervals by unflinching insight into her own hereditary 
love of the limelight : 


“The moulting feathers plucked from out my wings 
Lie dangling in the hats I stole them for.” 


To her father she writes : 
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“You were reborn afresh with every day 
And baffled fortune in some new disguise. 
Ah! can it perish when the body dies, 
Such youth, such love, such passion to be gay?” 


To the reader it seems that Miss Tree has all her father’s superabundant 
vitality together with a much greater sincerity as an artist. eg 4 





SANDRINGHAM 


ANDRINGHAM iin its present form is still a young 

estate. The land was purchased and the house built 

for King Edward VII when he was Prince of Wales, 

and we have only to think of planting trees and the 

result to realise the impossibility of maturity and opulence 
being attained in the course of a lifetime. Trees are not like 
children, which have been likened to new minted coins, of which 
all are fresh and beautiful in their early days, but lose something 
day by day and week by week as they pass from hand to hand 
and pocket to pocket. Their colour and brilliance are sobered 
and subdued in the process. But trees in a plantation increase 
in stateliness and dignity with growth. It is more than a decade 
since Sandringham was last described in these pages, and in 
that period the woods have grown and matured so that what 
were only promising plantations have become ripe for felling. 
The soil is varied, but conifers do splendidly on it, the Scotch 
fir best of all. ‘The war exacted its toll here as elsewhere, and 
the devastating March gale of a few years ago did not spare 
the plantations of the King any more than the orchard of the 
little holder. But in the early summer of this beautiful year 
the eye could discover little sign of ravage or destruction. 
Nevertheless, steps towards further planting are being taken 
to replace the trees destroyed or taken away and also to carry 
out the sensible and patriotic afforestation policy of the Govern- 
ment. We were glad to notice that heatherland was being 
utilised for the purpose. As a preparation it is torn up by 
tractor ploughs early in the year so as to be ready for planting 
in the autumn. Pre-cultivation is not deemed necessary on 
this land, although it would be an interesting experiment to 
plant directly on one area, and on another sow a crop of rye or 
barley and plant yearlings in the cereal crop. Five years should 
be allowed before judgment is passed on the result. It was 
interesting to learn that during the war waste land‘ had been 
reclaimed for ordinary crops and that about a hundred acres 
of wild land are being broken up this year. Encouraging results 
were obtained on a field of twenty-six acres" before the end of 
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the war. On it were grown successively mustard, rye and a 
mixture of oats and peas. Peas do exceptionally well on su h 
land and, as things go, are very profitable. Sandringham is 
well fitted for experimental work in farming because of its 
rich diversity of soil. It varies from lightest to heaviest, from 
blowing sand to stiff clay, and includes grazing marches and 
other varieties of pasture, with arable fitted for every crip 
usually grown in Norfolk. The main agricultural characteristic 
of Sandringham is, however, that of a great livestock farm, 
Farm animals of nearly every kind do well on it, and this is 
due in part to the aforesaid variety of soil. But for the sheltering 
trees, the climate would be on the cold side, as the estate is part 
of that belt of Norfolk which runs along the coast. From an 
elevated part of the road The Wash is visible at no great distance, 
and much of the land lies within three miles of the sea. One 
gets a pleasing impression from the happy-looking hamlets and 
villages on the outskirts of the estate. ‘Those who live in the 
comfortable cottages evidently delight in gardening. Not only 
are there the usual beds cf onions, beans and potatoes, but the 
occupier in nearly every case has found time to make a simple 
and charming flower border, tulips, wallflowers and forget-me- 
nots being favourites very cleverly adapted to that purpose. 
The healthy-looking peasants, brawny and unsophisticated, 
are the best testimony to the purity of the air and the healthiness 
of the village. 

Very little change has been made in the kinds of stock 
that were kept at Sandringham in King Edward’s day. Perhaps 
the most important is that Lincoln Red cattle have been sub- 
stituted for Shorthorns. It was not considered advisable 
that a Shorthorn herd at Sandringham should clash with that 
at Windsor. At any rate, the Lincoln Red is the Shorthorn of 
the district. As its native home is just across The Wash it 
cannot be regarded as much of a foreigner in Norfolk. The 
Shire horse stud at Sandringham won great renown in the time 
of King Edward and is maintaining it against more strenuous 
rivalry. Of the Shires, the most remarkable in the stud and 
F one of the most re- 
markable horses in 
England is the mag- 
nificent stallion, . Field 
Marshal, which is by 
Clansman and won 
the Championship at 
the Shire Show in 
the spring, and fron 
every point of view 
thoroughly deserved 
the honour. He is 
one of those immens¢ 
horses which not only 
win successes in the 
Show Ring but are 
peculiarly fitted for 
the heavy draught 
work which is the 
appointed task of the 
Shire. Even in these 
days when mechanical 
is ousting horse 
haulage there is plenty 
left for a big horse to 
do. At stations, par- 
ticularly, he is needed 
for shifting trucks 
and carriages in 
the sidings. No 
horse could do the 
work without plenty 
of bone and sinew 
and, we may add, 
weight, because weight 
counts for a great deal 
in pulling. There used 
to be a very great 
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danger of breeders being deflected 
into a rivalry of one another in the pro- 
duction of horses more notable for type 
and symmetry than for the big frame 
and corresponding limbs which are 
needed in a Shire. That an animal like 
Field Marshal is highly appreciated in 
the country is evident from the fact that 
a county organisation has offered the 
immense sum of two t!.ousand pounds 
as his hire for one year. He was, when 
we saw him, looking in the bloom of 
health, despite the work done by him 
during the present season. Next in 
interest must be placed the filly, Maid 
Marion II, which was first and reserve 
for the Junior Cup, a compact and 
beautiful filly that may be expected to 
fill out a good deal in the course of a 
year or two. We give a few other illus- 
trations in order to show the type of 
Shire which now finds favour at Sand- 
ringham. They are, without exception, 
animals that look like work and becoming 
the ancestors of heavy working} horses. 
Such are the two year old by Cham- 
pion’s Goal Keeper and the remarkably 
heavy and compact mare shown with 
the filly by Norbury Menestrel. An 
in-foal Shire mare and a yearling by 
Champion Clansman, if illustrated, 
would show the same good type. 

Thoroughbreds are not directly 
connected with agriculture, but one 
was glad to have a glance, in passing, at 
some examples of the fine stud. In 
deed, we met the stallion, Friar Marcus, 
on the road. A fine picture he looked, 
and a fine picture he makes when photo- 
graphed, with every point of breeding 
well marked. In the paddocks there 
were several groups of youngsters with 
all the grace, shyness and curiosity of 
their age and kind. It may interest our 
readers to know that of the two fillies 
illustrated one is by Swynford out of 
Pintade and the other by Senseless out 
of April Princess. In a paddock are 
three most promising bay colts: one 
by Friar Marcus out of Princesse 
de Galles, and two respectively by 
Lemberg out of Vain Air and Call-o’- 
the-Wild out of Vervain. It was 
difficult to induce these young things 
to take photography gravely. They 
crowded round, but only to dance 
skittishly away on the slightest provo- 
cation. 

A huge bevy of visiting mares 
showed the popularity of Friar Marcus 
as a sire. 

A good foundation has been laid for 
the herd of Lincolnshire Reds which was 
started during the war. It seems prob- 
able that this variety of the short- 
horn will produce splendid results at 
Sandringham. The best herds are 
found in Lincolnshire, and there is 
little difference between that county 
and Sandringham as they border one 
another with the Wash between. The 
Herd Book of the Lincolnshire Red 
Association claims for the Lincolnshire 
type of shorthorn maturity, hardness, 
capacity for milk and great weight of 
carcass. Eight or ten hundredweights 
is given as the usual weights for grass- 
fed three year old bullocks and up to 
twenty-four hundredweights for the 
full-fed cattle. Thus they may be 


expected to give as good results as 
ordinary shorthorns, and they are un- 
doubtedly better suited to the climate. 
Lincolnshire Reds are now spread over 
the whole country, but the best herds are 
still to be found in their native shire. 
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The Lincolnshire 
Red breed of cattle 
was originally a variety 
of the shorthorn, in 
fact, it is still ‘called 
the Lincolnshire Red 
Shorthorn, although it 
has been pointed out 
that many of them 
still retain the dis- 
tinctive points of the 
old Lincolnshire ox. 
It was recognised be- 
tween forty and fifty 
years ago that the 
best cattle in Lincoln- 
shire were those of 
the rich red colour 
which had been pre- 
served for a hundred 
years and more on 
many farms and 
estates. Although 
shorthorns, they have 
characteristics peculiar 
to themselves and 
they seem to flourish 
better than any other breed on the low salt marshes charac- 
teristic of the eastern coast of Great Britain. The first cows 
for the Sandringham herd were obtained at Burton, Tring, 
Scampton House, Lincoln and Decping. 

It is interesting to note that the dairy herd kept for home 
use is one of Red Polls. There are about eighty in the herd, 
and as dairy cows they give very great satisfaction, yielding 
more milk than Jerseys, and very little inferior to that breed 
in the butter ratio. 

We reproduce a snapshot of the milking herd and it 
will be seen that they are, without exception, fine, hand- 
some cows of the correct dairy type. It has always seemed 
to us that, as far as looks go, a self-colour is the best 
for a park herd. It imparts that uniform appearance which 
wild animals usually assume, although the dappled deer 
is an exception that starts at once to the mind. But 
the colours of the deer fit in so exquisitely with the 
lacework of shine and shadow under the low and melan- 
choly boughs of park or forest that the effect is exactly 
the same as that of a self colour. Nothing stands out or 
is conspicuous. The Red Polls are also a local breed, and 
every animal does best in its own environment. Norfolk 
and Suffolk are undoubtedly the native counties of the 
breed. ‘They used to 
be described in cata- 
logues as “ Norfolk 
and Suffolk Polled.” 
In the time of Arthur 
Young and George 
Culley they were fre- 
quently referred to as 
Suffolk Duns, because 
at that time dun was 
their colour. Arthur 
Young, when secretary 
to the Board of Agri- 
culture put his opinion 
of them on record and 
it stands good now: 
* The cows of Suffolk 
have long been cele- 
brated for the great 
quantity of their milk 
which, I believe, much 
exceeds, on an average, 
that of any other breed 
in the island, if quan- 
tity of food and size of 
animal are taken into 
account.” In his time 
these shorthorn cattle 
were rather small, sel- 
dom exceeding _ fifty 
stone when fattened. 
It is probable that the 
red colour came from 
the intermixture of 
Devon cattle, which 
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years of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. Professor Youatt says that in his time the dun colour 
had almost totally disappeared. Red Polls were kept at 
Sandringham when King Edward VII was Prince of Wales, 
and in 1878, at the Norfolk Fat Stock Show, a three and a half 
year old steer exhibited by him weighed eighty stone, and 
another under four years weighed a hundred and eleven 
stone. They are also good milkers. In regard to them 
the following extract from the milk record will speak for itself ; 


Mik REcorp. lb. 


SUDBOURNE POLLY, first calf, from Feb. 10 to May 11, 1920... 2,411} 
Roya PatTiE, first calf, from Feb. 3 to May 11, 1920 <3 2,286 
HONINGHAM ARDENTIA 2ND, from Dec. 16, 1919, to May 11,1920 4,091} 


LeTTON Davy 17TH, from Feb. 3 to May 11,1920... ee 


HapLeicH Lapy Mayorsss, from Feb. 10 to May 11, 1920... 3,124 
ASHMOOR SULKyY, from Nov. 25, 1919, to May 11, 1920 5,2693 
GRESSENHALL RvBINA, from Nov. 4, 1919, to May 11, 1920 .. 5,857} 
GRESSENHALL WILD FLower, first calf, from Oct. 14, 1919, to 

May 11, 1920... a i es vas 2. 3,838} 
GRESSENHALI RED FLower, from Oct. 1, 1919, to May 11, 1920 3,930} 
Royat Devicut, first calf, from Jan. 13 to May 11, 1920 .. 2,470} 
RoyaL Mayr.Lower, first calf, from Feb. 10 to May 11, 1920 2,037 
Honest BEAUTY 2ND, from Feb. 25 to May 11, 1920... <= @aebi 
SUDROURNE BOLERO, first calf, from Jan. 27 to May 11, 1920 2,591} 
RoyaL BRIDESMAID, first calf, from Jan. 27 to May 11, 1920... 2,716} 
AsHMooR Kitty, from Oct. 1, 1919, to May 11, 1920.. «+ 6537454 
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LINCOLN REDS AT PASTURE. 





LINCOLN RED YEARLING HEIFER, LINCOLN RED COW. 
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LINCOLNS AND RED POLLS AT HOME. 


These pictures illustrate a marked characteristic of the live stock at Sandringham—a characteristic introduced during the reign of the 
present King. The first is the establishment of a pedigree herd of Lincoln Red shorthorns, instead of the ordinary shorthorns that used 
to be bred there in the time of Edward VII. ‘The other is the establishment of a dairy herd of Red Polls instead of the old Jersey herd. 
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Very early in the history of Sandringham a flock of South- 
down sheep was established, and never lost its place of favour. 
The breed owes its establishment in Great Britain in large 
measure to the famous Jonas Webb of Babraham, and since 
his day its popularity has gone on increasing with landowners 
who do not look so much to bulk of mutton and wool as the 
farmer naturally does when he has to keep an eye on the financial 
returns. It is often called the gentleman’s sheep “ on account 
of its beauty, its adaptability for park life and its extraordinary 
quality of flesh,” in the words of Professor Wrightson. ‘Those 
are very fine specimens indeed of which we show photographs ; 
they are entered for the Royal Show at Darlington, and may be 
expected to do well. We do not go further than that, for the 
simple reason that, although anyone with an eye for a sheep 
would recognise the high excellence of these specimens, it is 
impossible to know before an actual show what other exhibitors 
have achieved. They are good enough to take a prize anywhere, 
and we believe that they will not come out of the ordeal without 
honours. But still there is always a chance of someone having 
gone one better. 

It must not be supposed that in this article we are 
attempting to give an exhaustive account of the live stock at 
Sandringham. It is rather an impression formed after a brief 
visit. Whoever the estate belonged to it would be considered 
remarkable. One does not like to use superlative terms, but 
the farm is at least as good a livestock farm as there is in the 
United Kingdom. It was a very great pleasure to see it again 
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SOUTHDOWN SHEARLING RAM. 

and to find that all the old activities were renewed with, if 
anything, additional vigour. The animals, without exception, 
were delightful to see, whether they were intended for exhibition 
or not. They had the glossy coats and the indefinable some- 
thing in their appearance which speaks of the best condition. 
Nor can we refrain from saying a word or two about the human 
element and how it is cared for. 
One great point is that there is 
no lack of housing and that the 
cottages are of the most sub- 
stantial and convenient descrip- 
tion, with plenty of garden 
ground and the other conveni- 
ences which do so much to 
lighten and improve _ the 
economy of the cottage. It 
was certainly visited in advan- 
tageous circumstances, for the 
weather has been singularly 
propitious to animal and veget- 
able life since the beginning 
of the year. Grass and cereals 
were growing beautifully. We 
saw little of that yellow in the 
corn which, in some districts, 
has been produced by the in- 
cessant rains of April, so little 
as almost to confute the old 
proverb which has so often 
allayed the farmer’s anxiety 
when he saw streaks of yellow 
in his wheat in April and in the 
beginning of the next month. - 


Copyright. “* Wheat likes to go a-maying.” 





STORIES OF KAID MACLEAN 


By His DauGHTer “ Bass” (Mrs. H. B. HILL). 


HE late Kaid Sir Harry Aubrey de Vere Maclean, 

K.C.M.G., was the son of Deputy-Inspector General 

Andrew Maclean, who was attached to the 17th Lancers. 

The Kaid was born in 1848, served in the 69th Regiment, 

became Commander in Chief to the army of the 
Sultan of Morocco and his chief adviser. He rendered valuable 
services to the British Government, for which he was created 
C.M.G. in 1898 and K.C.M.G. in igor. 

He married, in 1882, Catherine Coe, and in 1913 he married, 
as his second wife, ‘Theresa Ella, daughter of General Sir Henry 
Prendergast, V.C., G.C.B. His son, Andrew Maclean, was 
in the East Surrey Regiment, and was killed in France in the 
early months of the war. The Kaid’s three daughters survive 
him ; these children were by his first wife. In 1907 the Kaid 
was captured by Raisuli and kept a prisoner many months. 

Maclean started life in the Privy Purse Office, where his 
uncle was, but soon felt he could not spend his life polishing 
an office stool, and begged his father to take him from it. His 
wish was granted and he joined the 69th Regiment, fought 
in the Fenian Raid, and went with them to Quebec. From 
Quebec the regiment went to Gibraltar. When there he was 
appointed to serve under the Sultan of Morocco, who wished 
to have his army trained on British lines. 


To instil discipline and drill into the Moorish mind was 
a matter of some difficulty. The men could never understand 
the difference between the right and left foot to begin with. 
The Kaid got over this difficulty by making each man take his 
left shoe off and telling him that that was a lame foot; when 
marking time, instead of saying right and left, Maclean used to 
say in Arabic, “ sound foot,” “‘ lame foot ” ! 

Although Maclean spent so many vears in Morocco, he 
remained absolutely British. His family lived in their home 
the life they would have lived in England, but outside the house 
Moorish customs had to be followed. Strict purdah for the 
wife and girls was carried out, and we never appeared before 
the men-servants or outside the house unveiled when up-country. 
Our customs at home in the house were entirely British ; I 
have rarely seen my father more indignant than when we said 
one day that we wanted to use henna as a hair tonic! Often 
we were the only Europeans in the district. ‘Then, of course, 
there were the bagpipes: the Kaid never went without them, 
and they have been heard in almost every corner of Morocco. 
On Christmas Day it was the custom, every year for him to 
precede everyone into dinner dressed in his kilt and playing 
his pipes. This custom he carried out up to last Christmas, 
and at Tangier of recent years, where large dinner-parties were 
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usual, the Kaid was always first with his pipes. He played 
them every morning before breakfast, swinging with sturdy 
stride up and down the hall. This over, he would wait a few 
moments listening, and if he heard no sound of anyone arriving 
down to breakfast he would call each of us in turn. During 
recent months, maybe, there have been occasional silent mornings, 
explained away hastily with a sudden wistfulness: “ No puff 
this morning.” 

He was a devoted father and helped to nurse us through 
all our childhood’s illnesses. Two children died of smallpox 
up-country and he helped in the nursing. When quite a small 
kiddy, one day for some reason I would not get into my bath. 
Daddy came to see what he could do, and I insisted that before 
I got in he should get in and sit down with his clothes on. He 
did it, and I was satisfied. 

His great kindness of heart and hospitality are well known. 
To ask was for him to give, and as long as he had he gave. 
Maclean had the absolute tiust of every Moor in the land, from 
the highest to the lowest. One of Morocco’s most distinguished 
officials when in trouble once gave his whole wealth—{£80,ooo— 
straight into Maclean’s hands to keep for him until he could 
take it again. Maclean deposited it in a bank in England and 
returned it when it was asked for. 

The Kaid was “sanctuary” for all in trouble. Many 
times a man hunted by a howling mob of his venomous enemies, 
knowing that Maclean was in the district, would stagger to him, 
covered in sweat and dust and fainting from heat, and seize 
the stirrup-leather of his horse. He was in the Kaid’s sanctuary 
and knew he would be untouched and unharmed ; no one would 
molest him, and he knew that his case would be heard and 
justice done. 

The Kaid used to spend short periods in England, and 
when he retired bought “‘ Kirby Cane ” and later on Abercorn. 
But the climate did not suit him ; he sold Kirby Cane Hall and 
let Abercorn furnished to Queen Amelie of Portugal and went 
back to Tangier. 

He used to enjoy being in England ; the last time he came 
officially to England was with the Moroccan Mission. He had 
a busy time then and used to be on the rush all day. In case 
he forgot anything he always used to say to Mahommed, his 
servant, “‘ Now, have I got everything ? You are sure I haven’t 
forgotten anything ?”’? Mahommed once slowly replied, “‘ No, 
sir, you have your cigar case, your cigar holder, your card 
case ”’—and putting his head into the carriage window and 
glancing anxiously at the Kaid, he added—“ and also your eye, 
sir.” ‘The Kaid had a glass eye. 

Maclean was always bright and merry, and his ready wit 
was always delightful. Quite recently, when in England last, 
he was paying one of his daily visits to a stores where all the staff 
knew him. He went to the sweet department and said, “I 
want a box of chocolates for a present to a lady.” 

“Yes, sir, same sort as yesterday ?” 

“ Oh, no,” replied the Kaid. ‘‘ Much prettier lady to-day.” 

As will be seen, a temperament of this kind was a great 
help in carrying the Kaid over his more dangerous adventures 
and troubles. 


I. 


SLAVERY AND ITS LAWS. 

Slavery is hard in any country. The hardest part is the 
parting of the children from their parents when old enough 
to be sold as slaves, which is from about seven to eleven 
years of age. In large well-to-do houses they are kept 
and hardly ever sold, and often get their freedom when 
their master dies. This is a good thing for the men, as 
they can go out and earn their own living, but it becomes 
hard for the women, as then they go out from a com- 
fortable home where they are well fed and well clothed 
into the world and have to earn their own living, usually by 
washing. They take bundles of clothes on their backs to a 
stream outside the town and there wash them and hang 
them on the bushes till dry and then carry them back and get 
a few coppers from each person. Those who have good masters 
live quite a happy life, and often get to be looked upon as 
treasures of the house when they are good. Often a girl gets 
put among the ladies of the harem, and then gets as well treated 
as they, and has her own servants to look after her. One must 
remember their outlook on life is different to ours. What 


appears horrible to us is considered an honour by them, so if 
a girl is taken into the harem she is always in hopes of becoming 
one of its occupants instead of remaining one of its servants. 
Their children are looked upon as the man’s rightful offspring, 
and if a slave bears the first son in a house he is looked upon 
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as the man’s heir, though his married wives may bear him sons 
after the heir’s birth. 

If a slave is cruelly treated, they have a right by law and 
religion to ask to be sold, and so get the chance of going into 


a better and kinder home. Often, too, the men slaves who 
have served their master well ask for one of the girls in marriage, 
and then they are given a room or a hut to live in, and the 
woman after her wedding does no more work for the master, 
but just looks after her home. 

The ladies of the harem are kept strictly in purdah, and as 
they know that it is only the low caste women who go about 
and are seen, they themselves are very particular to keep in 
purdah. The following story illustrates some of their points 
of view. Embarak, the Sultan’s head-gardener, heard screams 
and splashes in the pond near the Sultan’s private gardens, 
so, being the Sultan’s head man, he considered it his duty to 
go and see what had happened to his master’s harem. He 
entered the gate into the private grounds and ran to the lake, 
and found that five of the Sultan’s wives were in the water, 
having capsized the boat in which they had been rowing. ‘They 
appeared helpless and on the point of drowning, so he got 
into one of the other boats and pulled them into it and landed 
them safely. By this time the women’s yells had attracted the 
attention of all the slaves, who rushed off and told the house- 
slaves, who in their turn ran and informed the Sultan of the 
mishap which had occurred to his ladies. He went to the 
lake as fast as his dignity would allow him to. On the way 
he met his Sultanas in tears at their plight, with the old nigger 
showing them the shortest way back to the palace. ‘The Sultan 
thanked Embarak and, in Oriental fashion, blessed all his 
ancestors for his goodness and forethought in going and saving 
the wives instead of wasting time by running and informing the 
Sultan first. That evening Embarak had just finished his 
prayers at sunset when a Court-runner arrived at his house 
to say the Sultan wished to see him. So the old man bade his 
wife good-night and went with the messenger to the Sultan’s 
summer house. The Sultan said: ‘‘ Embarak, I have sent 
for you to thank you for all you did this morning.” Embarak 
begged His Majesty not to do so, as the nigger needed no greater 
honour than that of having been of some use to his master. 
The Sultan then continued to say how greatly he appreciated 
the good man’s service, but he regretted to add that the custom 
of their country, which was that a man could not see the Sultanas 
and live (as it was an insult to them for life to be seen by a man), 
had not been withdrawn, even in their enlightened times. 
Embarak said that he quite understood, and was as prepared 
to die for his master as he had been to devote his life to his 
Sultan’s service. He was asked to request anything in reason 
before his dismissal to a higher life, where he could be sure 
that his good work would be rewarded and the true believer’s 
most choice Paradise would be his share. The old slave 
asked that his wife might have two new suits of clothes a year, 
a dollar a day pay for all her life (which for her would be a 
fortune), a room free of rent to live in, and her freedom from 
slavery, all of which was promised, and a signed paper was 
drawn up to grant his wishes. Then the Sultan asked if he 
wished anything for himself. Embarak said he would like to 
have the same dinner as the Sultan was going to have and be 
waited on, and his dismissal in a cup of coffee after his dinner ; 
that he should be given a grand burial and a tomb built over 
his grave. All of which was done. The Kaid, hearing of 
Embarak’s death from his wife, was grieved for the poor woman 
and condoled with her. ‘ Thank you, sidi,’ was the reply ; 
“but God has been very good to me. You see, I have new 
clothes, a room and my freedom, as well as a dollar a day. 
What more could I want ? ”—and with a sigh—‘‘ Poor Embarak 
was an old man, yes! I am well blessed, thank God.” 


Il. 
AN EPISODE AT GIBRALTAR. 


‘“ Coming events cast their shadows before.” 

As a young man the late Kaid Sir Harry Maclean was a 
lieutenant in the 69th Regiment. At the time of which | 
am writing the regiment was quartered at Gibraltar. During 
that time it was proposed that a hospital should be built there, 
so an English architect was asked out to plan and build it. 
One day as Maclean was walking along he met the architect, 
who asked him if he would lay the foundation stone. Maclean 
was surprised, and asxed why he of all people should be asked 
to lay the stone! The architect said he wanted him to do so 
as he felt sure Maclean was destined to be one day a “ well 
known man.” Maclean accepted and laid the stone, which 
can be seen at Gibraltar to-day. 

Copyright in U.S.A. 
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AN ETCHER OF WILDFOWL 


By CAMPBELL DODGSON. 


Our illustrations of Mr. Benson’s etchings are reproduced by kind permission of Mr. H. L. Dickins of London and New York. 




















“ YELLOW-LEGS.” 


VER since the fifteenth century there have been 

engravers and etchers who have devoted special study 

to birds, but whose work suggests too often the 

restraint of the menagerie, or even the pose of stuffed 

specimens in glass cases. The typical print collection 
of a monarch or prince of the ancien régime was not complete 
without its volumes of natural history in ordered array of 
precedence from quadrupeds to insects, shells and flowers. 
In such old volumes, which survive with all their dignity of 
crimson leather and gilt armorial tooling in cabinets like those 
of Paris and Vienna, will be found under ‘‘ Oyscaux ” prim 
groups of birds by Flemish engravers of the sixteenth century 
and Frenchmen of the seventeenth, like Nicolas Robert, who 
engraved the denizens of the royal aviary at Versailles. Our 
own Francis Barlow produced quaint assemblies of ostrich, 
turkey, goose, partridge and other feathered creatures not 
given as a rule to flocking together. The Dutch animaliers 
of the seventeenth century spent their skill on sheep and cattle, 
horses, goats and pigs, and their best painters of bird life, like 
Melchior Hondekoeter, did not etch. In the eighteenth 
century the bird becomes rather an accessory than a principal, 
and tends to be subjected to merely decorative treatment : 
the peacock poses on a balustrade in a rococo garden, and his 
smaller brethren, not always recognisable by genus and species, 
flutter and perch on spray or trellis in an ornamental panel 
a la Watteau. In the nineteenth century Bracquemond is the 
outstanding etcher of the bird, alive or dead, whether his needle 
reproduces with exquisite skill every detail of the plumage of 
a dead kite nailed by a gamekeeper to a door, or shows us the 
splash made by a diving duck, or the movement of a covey of 
partridges on the wing. 


But Bracquemond dates from the Second Empire. 
However modern his work may have seemed to his con- 
temporaries, it inevitably suggests to us some associations of 
a rather old-fashioned kind. It will always rank as excellent 
work. “ Le dessus d’un battant de porte’ must count among 
the masterpieces of still life, like Hollar’s muffs, and ‘ Le 
Vieux Coq” ‘still reigns supreme, with a colour-print by 
Steinlen as his only serious rival, as the monarch of the poultry- 
yard among engraved birds. But neither Bracquemond’s 
birds, in all the detailed landscape setting with which he thinks 
it appropriate to surround them, nor those of the brothers 
Detmold, with their peculiar decorative convention, a blend 
of Diirer-like precision in the rendering of plumage with 
Japanese contour and composition, are quite what we expect 
from an etcher of our own day. This is an age in which rapid, 
sketchy work, if it be good of its kind, meets with admiration, 
and we should expect some artist to arise who would give 
appropriate expression in a modern style of etching to the quick 
movement of birds in flight. Elaborate line engraving or closely 
etched work with every refinement of “ stopping-out ” and 
“‘re-biting”’ may be appropriate to the exact representa- 
tion of a specimen in a zoological garden or a natural history 
museum, but the quick, decisive, suggestive dry-point line 
is the medium by which a modern etcher may be expected 
to depict most ably the motion of a living bird as it flies 
or swims. 

The artist who most satisfactorily fulfils the condition 
here laid down is an American, Mr. Frank Weston Benson, 
whose etchings and dry-points already enjoy an established 
reputation in the United States, and are beginning to 
find favour with English and still more, I am_ told, 
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with Scottish connoisseurs. 
They form the subject 
of a splendidly illustrated 
and exactly written cata- 
logue, in two volumes, by 
Mr. Adam Paff, in which 
all the etchings and dry- 
points produced up to 1919 
are described and repro- 
duced on a scale and with 
a technical excellence that 
does them ample justice. 
A considerable number 
of the originals, in choice 
proofs, has been generously 
given by the artist to the 
British Museum, where 
they will soon be avail- 
able for study, when the 
last barriers raised by 
war-time necessities are 
removed. 

Mr. Benson is a rapid 
worker, for with the ex- 
ception of a single experi- 
ment made as early as 
1882, all of the 158 plates 
which have up till now 
been recorded date from 
1912 or subsequent years. 
Born in 1862 at Salem, 
Massachusetts, as we learn 
from Mr. Paff’s brief bio- 
graphy of the artist, Mr. 
Benson made his name as 
a painter, after studying 
first at Boston and then 
in Paris, and it was not 
till 1912 that he seriously 
took to etching and dry- 
point. 

Turning over the 
pages of the catalogue, 
one cannot fail to notice 
the influence of Zorn upon 
his etched plates, especially 
in such subjects as “ The 
Bather” (No. 35), or 
“Mother and Child” 
(No. 23). He has not 
quite the same command 
of this medium of ex- 
pression as the famous 
Swedish etcher, but he 
is more himself, and does 
not so much _ challenge 
comparison with a greater 
than himself, in such sub- 
jects from outdoor sporting 
life as ‘* River Drivers ”’ 
(No. 36) and “The 
Gunner ” (No. 52). As an 
etcher, however, in the 
strict sense of the term, he 
is quite at his best in 
certain of his subjects from 
bird life, such as ‘‘ Ducks 
Swimming” (No. 30), 
“Old Squaws” (No. 88), 
“Snowy Herons” (No. 
118), and “ Sprigtail ” 
(No. 151). But it is in 
dry-point that Mr. Benson 
reveals himself fully as a 
virtuoso. He displays 
astonishing skill in render- 
ing by this medium, with 
all its resources in the 
way of softness and of 
strength, the texture of 
plumage and its very gloss 
and sheen, the play of light 
upon surfaces of calm 
water, the ripples stirred 
by the passage of swim- 
ming fowl, and _ the 
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clumps of reeds that break through the level 
spaces of river or mere. The landscape is never 
too elaborate. Except in a few etchings that are 
landscapes pure and simple, it just serves to make 
some sort of staging for the scenes from the 
wild life of birds in freedom. It is always airy, 
open and spacious, windy or calm, as may be, 
but just unspoilt, unsophisticated nature. The 
most interesting part of Mr. Benson’s dry-points, 
however, must always be the birds, in flight 
across the sky or swimming in rivers or lakes. 
One must be a naturalist or a sportsman, for 
Mr. Benson is evidently both, to appreciate 
fully the accuracy of his observation of bird 
life; but it gives to one less skilled in judging 
of such details than in appreciating the talent 
of a practised draughtsman the impression of 
being exact to a very high degree. Of the 
technical skill of such dry-points as the beautiful 
examples reproduced in these pages there can 
can be no doubt whatever. The group of 
“‘ Yellow-legs,” the swimming ‘“‘ Broad-bills ” 
and the ‘‘ Geese Alighting”’ are very fine dry- 
points indeed, beautifully drawn and beautifully 
printed. There cannot be very many of them in 
existence, for no dry-point plate can yield many 
first-rate impressions ; it gets quickly worn and 
the first brilliancy and bloom are lost. It would 
be a privilege to the true print-lover to be 
allowed to see the collection of early trial 
proofs which Mr. Benson has kept together 
in his own possession. The specimens repro- 
duced now and then in Mr. Paff’s volumes of 
the unfinished first states of plates like 
“* Red-heads ” or “ Black-breast Plover in Flight ” 
are enough to make a collector’s mouth water, 
or to move him to sighs of envy. For framing, 
no doubt, the finished proofs, with their more 
equal distribution of light and dark spaces, 
would be more effective, and few prints have 
juster claims to be popular with collectors who 
like to know that their possessions are not only 
scarce but good. 
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The ROYAL BLACKHEATH GOLF CLUB.—I 


By BERNARD DARWIN. 


HE Royal Blackheath Golf Club is the oldest golf club 
in the world. Any golfer who has in him a spark of 
reverence and of romance, when he first steps on to 
that broad expanse of heath and hits a golf ball, possibly 
out of rather a bad lie, must feel that he is on hallowed 
round. And it is one of the delightful things about going to 


WILLIAM INNES, CAPTAIN 1778, 


Blackheath that those who play there have palpably so sturdy 
a pride in their ancient society and so romantic an affection for 
everything that belongs to it. When Mr. Robert Whyte, now 
holding that unique position among golf clubs of Field-Marshal, 
first put on his medal of office, when Mr. Lincoln, the present 
Captain, hung the silver ball, emblem of his captaincy, to the 
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MR. FRANCIS BENNOCH, CAPTAIN 1860-61. 


silver club, they felt, I know very well, that it was theirs to 
carry on a great tradition of friendliness and hospitality and 
golf as it should be played, and to that tradition the whole 
club lives up. 

There is a sad gap in the history of Blackheath. Like 
some other clubs, it had a disastrous fire at the end of the 
eighteenth century. Tradition says that James I, when he came 
from Scotland, played there with his courtiers, and that: a 
society of golfers was formed under Royal patronage in 1608 ; 


but it is not till 1787 that there is written proof of its existence. © 


From that date onwards minutes and betting books tell us some- 
thing of its history. That history has been collected together 
with loving pains in Mr. W. E. Hughes’ “ Chronicles of Black- 
heath Golfers,” and Mr. Hughes has allowed me to quote 
whatever I like from his engaging book. Without his kind help 
I should not dare to write about the club, and, even as it is, I do 
so with great diffidence. 

There is much historical lore to touch upon. Yet I must 
not let any reader think that Blackheath lives only in the past. 
To play on the heath is not merely to experience the charm of 
what is old. It is to play a game exciting in itself, full of interest- 
ing chances and hazards, giving scope for boldness and originality 
and making you realise your own limitations as a golfer. It 
is anything but cut-and-dried golf. ‘There is the green perched 
up on a little plateau perhaps just beyond a grass-grown gravel 
pit or nestling on a little triangle of turf guarded by intersecting 
roads, and you must exercise your ingenuity as to the best way 
to get there. You may see two red-coated golfers far apart 
not because one or both of them have driven erratically, but 
because each has his own notion of the best way of reaching 
that hole ; nor is it possible to say that either of them is wrong. 


You must sometimes cast away preconceived ideas, such as that, 
if there is a cross hazard guarding a green, it is your bounden 
duty to pitch over it. When the ground is hard you may have 
to pitch your ball short of that road in such a way that it will 
leap across to stay on the green. If it does not leap aright you 
may be playing a niblick shot from under a hard perpendicular 
ledge. That is the chance you must take and make the best 
of it, and very good discipline too, now and again, for you, 
oh too modern golfer. Nor is only ingenuity called for. 
Blackheath, as is well known, has among its seven holes two 
of the longest in the world following one another. ‘They do 
not seem so long now as they did when Mr. “ Freddy ” Ireland 
used to bang his gutty ball along with a driving mashie and 
devilish skill from those flinty hard lies. They must be short 
indeed compared with what they were in the days when, on 
March 18th, 1797, it was solemnly recorded that “* Mr. Longlands 
this day holed the Ball at the long Hole in six strokes and the 
wind N.E., stiff breeze.” Mr. Longlands, I suspect, had five 
fine full drives with his feathery ball and then holed a great 
putt at the end ot them. But those holes still call for strong 
hitting by a man who can deal faithfully with the ball where 
it lies, often on a patch of bare and stony ground. It is a curious 
and strenuous game that you play at Blackheath. Perhaps it 
is not one to play too often: but it demands sterling qualities. 
If ever you feel inclined to look down on it, just ask yourself 
this question: ‘‘ Is this the course on which you would choose 
to play someone you are afraid of, someone who is better than 
you?” The answer would always, I think, be in the negative, 
and that is some testimony of the qualities of the course. ‘‘ Rough 
he may be,” said Mr. Elijah Pogram. ‘So air our Barts. 
Wild he may be. So air our Buffalers. But he is a child of 
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Natur’ and a child of Freedom.” ‘The Blackheath golfer might 
utter something of the same defiance on his course’s behalf. 
You ‘may not like it, but you can hardly afford to despise it. 
And now we must get to our history. That word in 
connection with Blackheath will at once bring one thing into 
the mind of the average golfer, namely, Lemuel Abbott’s 
delightful picture of Mr. William Innes, which is familiar from 
many prints. Here is Mr. Innes once more in his uniform 
of red coat and blue facings and a single epaulet as a past Captain 
of the club. His caddie, with the bottle protruding from his 
pocket, is a “ College man,” a pensioner of the Royal Naval 
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Hospital at Greenwich, and the background shows us Morden 
College, Shooter’s Hill and Severn Droog Castle. There is 
an excellent print in the club, here reproduced, but the actual 
picture, alas ! is not there, and Mr. Hughes tells me that he has 
never been able to find any evidence that it now exists. It was 
painted in 1790, and it is possible that it was destroyed in the 
fire a few years afterwards, but nothing is known of it. Ninety 
years after that picture was painted Mr. Francis Bennoch was 
Captain of the club, and he had the quaint thought of having 
himself painted in the Innes manner, though in more modern 
costume, as here shown. In the background is seen the Ranger’s 
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House in 
Greenwich 
Park. These 
two names of 
Innes and 
Bennoch, 
separated by 
so long an 
interval, are 
both Scottish, 
and the Soci- 
ety of Golfers 
at Blackheath 
was, until 
golf became 
a universal game, a society of Scotsmen, who played their 
native game though in exile. This is apparent when we read 
the list of Captains or medal winners. Practically all are Scots- 
men until in 1812 we come suddenly upon one Gotlieb Christian 
Ruperti. Who he was or whence he came I know not, but he 
was clearly a convivial and hospitable soul worthy of the best 
traditions. Both in 1812 and 1813 he presented the club with 
excellent haunches of venison. In 1812 during his captaincy His 
Serene Highness the Duke of Brunswick and the Duc de 
Bouillon dined at the anniversary dinner of the club, and in 1813 
he was apparently the prime mover in a still greater anniversary 
festival. A public breakfast was given “ to the ladies and gentle- 
men of the Heath and its neighbourhood.” ‘There were tents, 
bearing the golf flag, a regimental band and a party of soldiers 
to keep the ground, and the ladies, so say the minutes, “‘ were 
invited to partake of a cold collation.” After this ‘‘ the Gentle- 
men soon joined the ladies and the scene then became truly 
interesting from so large an assemblage of ladies of beauty and 
fashion. Swift-footed Time too soon beckoned it is the hour 
to part, and after the Band played God save the King the ladies 
took their leave with regret, but with countenances that bespoke 
a lively remembrance of the happy hours they had spent.” 
Later there was a dinner, toasts and songs, His Serene Highness 
of Brunswick again and another haunch of venison, “ out of 
the Duke of Rutland’s park,” from the jovial Mr. Ruperti. 
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Another great man in the club at the beginning of last 
century was Mr. Henry Callender, whose fine portrait, also by 
Lemuel Abbott, now hangs in the hall—a splendid and dignified 
figure in red coat and white knee breeches. Mr. Callender was 
Secretary in 1789 and Captain of the club in 1801 and 1807. His 
name appears constantly in the minutes over a long period of years. 
In 1800, for instance, ““ Mr. Callender having taken the keys of 
the Golf Box to Ramah Droog Castle, Captain Longlands desires 
notice to be taken of the same, and as ‘ wine does wonders ’ 
a Gallon of course follows.” He was evidently very popular, 
for on June 11th, 1807, “ Mr. Walker assisted by Mr. Laurie 
took the opportunity of expressing the regard and affection of 
the Club to the Chairman by placing upon his shoulder an 
additional Epaulet, and his health under the appellation of 
‘Captain General’ was drunk with great applause.” Less 
than a year afterwards the members appeared in mourning for 
three successive Saturdays in his memory together with that 
of two other “‘ worthy and lamented friends.” 

The deeds of these jovial old gentlemen have taken me 
ahead too fast. We must go back first to 1766 and then to 1787. 
The former date is inscribed on the silver club on which each 
succeeding Captain hung a silver ball until 1865, when a new 
one had to be provided for succeeding Captains. The old club 
is inscribed “‘ August 16, 1766, the gift of Mr. Henry Foot 
to the Honourable Company of Goffers at Blackheath.” In 1787 
comes the first piece of writing, a list of subscribers to the club 
who met at the Chocolate House, Blackheath. This was the 
club’s first meeting place. Subsequently the assembly rooms were 
moved to the Green Man and the golfers went there for 
their dinner. This dinner was clearly an important part of 
the proceedings. The club season lasted from April to the 
beginning of November, and on every Saturday during that 
time the club met to play. After the play came the dinner, 
and at dinner bets were made and recorded in a bet book which 
comes down to us from 1791. Sometimes they were on subjects 
of general interest, such as this on September ist, 1792: 
“Mr. Duff lays Mr. Turner a Hogshead of Claret that Monsieur 
Dumourier, now Commander of the Northern Army of France, 
was not advanced to the rank of Colonel in the French service 
previous to the present Revolution. Mr. Turner lays the 
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contrary. Lost 
and paid hon- 
ourably by Mr. 
Duff. 'T. Long- 
lands, Chair.” 
More often they 
were on golf 
matches. In 
April, 1792, 
“Mr. Long- 
lands bets Mr. 
Wm. Innes, 
senior, that he 
will play him 
for a gallon of 
claret, giving 
Mr. Innes one 
stroke in each 
hole. Four 
rounds on the 
green, out and 
in holes to be 
played,” and 
there is added 
this, which we 
may almost 
call the first 
recorded — allu- 
sion to the 
nineteenth hole: “ It is understood that if they come in equal. 
One hole additional is to be played to determine this Bet.” 
Once a year there was a more gorgeous dinner on the anniversary 
day of the club, and it was on this day that the princely Ruperti 
presided over that splendid festival graced by the ladies and 
the regimental band. 

There were many keen golfers who did not like to 
go without their golf or their jolly dinners during the 
off season in the winter, and it was chiefly, no doubt, on 
this account that the rather mysterious Knuckle Club was 
founded. Such minutes as exist show that the club met every 
Saturday at certain times of the year to have dinner, including 
““a dish of soup and knuckles, particularly beef ones.” They 
also seem to have had some element of freemasonry. There 
was a sign, a process of initiation, and answers to questions 
to be learnt. The rules, too, laid down a certain ceremonial, such 
as that ‘“‘ No member shall speak on matters relating to the club 
longer than five minutes, during which he is to hold the Knuckle 
in his right hand.” ‘The members made bets and played for a 
gold medal, which in 1792 was won by Mr. Longlands, the hero 
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who once did 
the long hole in 
six in a wind. 
In 1794 our 
other betting 
friend, Mr. 
Duff, appears. 
His health was 
drunk on the 
occasion of his 
marriage, 
whereupon 
“that gentle- 
man, after mak- 
ing a_ genteel 
speech on the 
occassion, pre- 
sented the Club 
with a gallon of 
Claret.” 

In 1825 the 
Knuckle Club 
turned into the 
Blackheath 
Winter Golf 
Club. The old 
mysteries, what- MR. P. P. LINCOLN, THE PRESENT 
ever they were, CAPTAIN. 
died with it 
and its ornaments and insignia were done away with. There 
is nothing very remarkable about the Winter Golf Club. 
It went on in the old cheerful way, discussing “a very 
nice turtle” when somebody would give it one, and closing 
its season with ‘‘ Happy to meet, sorry to part and happy to 
meet again.” 

There is one bet that may be quoted. It arose as to 
the age of Mr. John Cam Hobhouse, M.P. for the City 
of Westminster, and the Registrar with solemn politeness 
wrote and asked Mr. Hobhouse to settle the matter. The 
answer is a pleasant one: “ Sir, in reply to your note I have to 
inform you that on the 27th of next June, I shall no longer be 
liable to serve in the Militia. This is the only advantage I shall 
derive from having been born so very long ago. Your enquiry 
needs no apology and Iam_ Very much your servant John C. 
Hobhouse.” That was in 1831. Thirteen years later, for no 
particular reason that Mr. Hughes can tell us, the club was 
dissolved, and the old medal, inherited from the Knuckle, 
presented to the Blackheath Golf Club, so that from 1844 there 
is the history of but a single club. 








A VILLAGE SECRET 


By WILFRID Ewart. 


Ie 

HELTERING in that wide stretch of country which 

is bounded triangularwise by the Great Plain to the 
northward, by the Great Forest to the east, and by the 
western sea, are certain villages whose _ character, 
sequestered and peculiarly of England, will repay study. 

For, if they are an anachronism, they are also a paradox. If 
they are alike in any one thing, it is that each is different from 
the other; and yet—alike. If they are beautiful—and all are 
beautiful—it is a separate physical individual beauty ; and yet 
always part of the character of the whole. Like a cathedral. 
Like a wondrous foreign cathedral where you have a number of 
little side chapels, each exquisite in its period, each a jewel able 
to shine by itself, and yet all a part of the great celestial whole. 
And it there is one characteristic common above others 

to these villages, it is aloofness from the world, from the strivings, 
it might appear, and from the distortions of men, and from the 
very spirit of the times in which we live. Here humanity and 
Nature seem to draw very close together, the simplicity of the 
one giving scope and breadth to the inadequacy of the other ; 
and a great peace under the sky. Here, it might appear, only 
these links are needed to unify Man with Nature (which is God) ; 
the ploughshare, the harrow, the sower, the reaper, the scythe. 


Il. 


There was a feature in particular which distinguished one 
of these villages from its brethren, because it dominated the 
place in every waking hour—the day-long chattering of the 
starlings and the shrill whistling of innumerable swallows. For 
it was spring and the starlings were eternally busy at the grey 


and green and yellow-streaked thatched roofs—of the cottages, 
of the post office, of the farmhouses, of the village inn. As to 
the swallows, they never ceased to hawk for insects above the 
roof-tcps, above the lush green meadows, wherever water was. 
They also made their nests close to the starlings—not in the 
thatch, however, but under the eaves. 

There were two other sounds inseparably a part of the 
eternal quality in that age-long village life—less universal, 
though, less all-pervasive than those of starling and swallow. 
These were the delicate plash of a tiny stream which flowed 
beside the village street, whose colour was of the summer sky 
and whose rhythm, it seemed, a quiet diapason with the march 
of the white, slow-moving clouds that looked so like ships sailing 
upon the sea. That, clean and pebbly and never silent, sounded 
fresh and clear as the voice of simplicity itself. . . . And 
the other oft-recurring sound was the soft mysterious “ patter ”’ 
of the cows’ feet on the dusty road as they were driven in to 
milking and back to the meadows again morning and afternoon 
of every single day. 

This and the incessant calling and singing of children and 
the ceaseless chatter of cocks and hens was the life of the place 
expressed in sound. The inhabitants were a race of slow, un- 
communicative, heavy-featured, big-boned, fair-haired men; 
and of prematurely ageing, brown, gnarled, and, on the whole, 
plain women. They laughed seldom and talked little. They 
drank little, quarrelled not at all, and appeared to live clean, 
toiling and contented lives. If there were unexpected forces or 
queer primeval strains (as some said) working within them, 
these never appeared upon the surface nor by the stranger who 
by chance had come among them would have been suspected. 
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And what the parents lacked in grace, the offspring amply 
made good. Blue-eyed and fair-haired, with cheeks tinted like 
the russet red of the later apples or the turning copper beech, 
they appeared to enjoy the happiness of gods within their little 
paradise ; and were more beautiful than angels. 

tir, 

Above the village and overlooking it so that it was an 
integral part of the secluded landscape was a plantation of 
larch and fir. And otten in the mild spring afternoons the 
stranger would climb up-here: whether to watch the play of 
light and shade on the far hillsides, on forest, downland and 
sea; whether to listen to the soothing mysterious symphceny of 
larch whispering to pine and pine to fir and fir to yew ; whether 
merely to gaze upon the quiet beauty of the village beneath, 
its stream, its church tower, its clustering thatch and blossoming 
fruit trees while evening shadows fell—who shall say ? 

The wood itself—as all woods are in spring—was a faery 
thing. On one side of it, dividing it from a high hedge-bordered 
lane, was a broad expanse of virgin green turf, soft and springy 
to the tread, being a relic of the noble downland which this 
once was. There was a ditch around the wood the banks 
of which were honeycombed with rabbit-holes. And in the 
evening, at any human being’s approach, numberless rabbits 
of all sizes, from the great old does to the tiny baby things, 
would whisk into the holes or disappear within the shadow of 
the wood. Its outer sides presented many contrasts in 
spring. Here the pale ethereal tint of the greening larch, here 
the deep rich green of the spruce firs, there the wavy reddish 
trunks of the pines and their twisted stems and their high, 
wistful, feathery heads. Then hazel-clumps_ catkin - hung, 
and pale yellow, and brilliant patches of gorse, and prickly 
bushes of hawthorn fully out, and some elder and much privet. 
At intervals in the wall of multi-shaded green came wild cherry 
trees in full blossom, a cloudy spray of white against the stead- 
fast background; and there stood at a corner of the wood 
a white thorn tree of magnetic beauty with its clusters of pinkish 
white drops, matchless delicate, and in general the tint of sunrise 
on an Alpine peak. Along the outer bank in every sheltered 
nook and sunny corner the cowslip and the dog violet grew. 
Bluebells and primroses and the wild daffodil for some reason 
or other were not found here. But there were masses of nettle 
flower and field parsley and great green dock and suchlike 
vegetation, and the clustering pink of ragged Robin 

Within the wood a cool silence always reigned. Little 
undergrowth grew, but the twisted trunks of the firs made a 
network with the hazel clumps, the sycamore, and the bushes 
of hawthorn, of withy and of elder. Yews and larches stood 
solemniy side by side, the one partaking of a statelier and the 
other of a more tender sympathy. There were no leaves under 
foot, only dried-up cones and pine needles, but in the storms 
of bygone years two or three tall pines had fallen and lay, some 
half-raised and some athwart the path. So that a complicated 
network had been formed through which the incomer had to 
pick his way; but here and there in the network were little 
secret glades or chambers, where sunlight fell in one deep molten 
pool. 

There was life, too, in the wood—a shy, a rustling life. 
The pit-pat of rabbits might always be heard. From a form 
composed of overleaning dried-up boughs of thorn or furze 
a hare would spring and leap gaily out into the adjoining 
field of young wheat. Woodpigeons nested here in scores, 
and crooned to each other without ceasing. Here, too, nested 
the stock dove; in the fallow fields and plough just beyond 
the wood’s shadow plover had their obscure dwellings and cried 
plaintively all day long. 

High above the wood a pair of nesting hawks were always 
whistling and hovering like a perpetual threat; whilst down in 
the shadows the scream of a snared or hunted rabbit sometimes 
broke the precious silence. 
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All such were normal sounds, but were an indefinable pleasure 
and allurement to the stranger, who would spend hours up here 
listening to them happily and, as has been said, gazing out 
across the tar-flung country and upon the village beneath. 


IV. 

Most men have secrets; all women; and so have many 
families, old country houses, and even hamlets. 

By accident—as such things will—the secret of this village 
came out. . s 

Two old men filling up a grave in the late afternoon. 
Someone had fallen into a decline and died. Two old men talking 
in undertones of what had happened years (how many years ?) 
ago. Two old men telling—and they with the sadness of all life, 
and of Nature, unconscious-writ upon their faces—of the rabbit- 
catcher’s original sin, of the farm-girl’s frailty and of 
their ending. 

It befell in the winter’s dusk (how many years ago ?)—there 
is no trace. Up inthe pines and firs, near where the whitethorn 
stands—there is no trace. Covered up, found, dug up, mangled 
and maimed like some animal thing, dragged to the light of 
day—there is no trace. Under the laurel, under the yew, a green 
grave lies where lain it has these many years and there 
sleeps she, too frail, but once as fair as those whose shouts come 
from the meadow now. 

‘‘She paid the price,” they mumble ; ‘ Throw more earth 
in!’’ Heap earth upon her ! 

A score of miles away, he sleeps—in the courtyard under 
the stone, in the shadow of the high walls, where the sunlight 
never enters in. Under the damp, under the tramp of penal 
feet, under the shadow for evermore. ; He who knew— 
none better—the hill and the down, the wood and the weather, 
the sunset and the break of day, the look of the larches in the 
spring, the lving-up of the hares, and where the partridge nested 
—he, too, the price paid. 





Ne 

Once, and once only again, the stranger climbed up to the 
wood and looked out across the far-flung country and looked 
down upon the sleeping village. Once, and once only again, he 
felt the throb, the twittering, plashing, pattering throb of that 
age-long village life. Once and once only again he listened to 
the whispering of the larch to the pine and the pine to the fir 
and the fir to the vew that had become a dirge now instead of a 
symphony. 

And the wild cherry hung her head, and the violets and the 
cowslips bent their faces to the ground. And the beautiful white 
thorn tree seemed to shrink into herself. And the yews stood as 
though awaiting the last trump. And like spectres the rabbits 
crept into their holes and like a ghost the hare rose from her 
form and flitted out into the light that shone between the tree- 
boles. 

It was all changed and the stranger knew that it could 
never be for him again. 

So secluded and quiet, so self-contained, so remote in 
seeming from the conflicts and the passions of men, so wrapt in 
the bosom of Nature (which is God) . . . so near to the 
heart of evil and of pain. 

VI. 

But yet, gazing, at the last a happier thought prevailed. Of 
this great crime and stain—no trace. B!otted out—blotted out 
—and absorbed like tears that fall upon a dusty way; but the 
beauty of the spring remained, enthralling, all-merciful, all- 
covering. And the Great Plain, the Great Forest, and—beyond 
this present—-the western sea. And soon summer would come 
and autumn of russet coat and quiet silvery winter. And then 
spring again. And then the delicate passing of uncounted 
seasons. . . And all else would pass and all else would be 
forgotten. 





SUMMER 


SEA 


The smiling, sunny, summer sea ! 


The joyous sea ! 


Its pale green wavelets tipped with white, 
Sparkling and bright— 

They gleam and flash with loveliest hue 
*Neath heaven’s deep blue ; 

And white-plumed gulls in graceful flight, 


On pinions light, 


Mount heavenward thro’ the sunny air. 


In beauty rare 


Now sinks the sun—rose-tinted sky 


Its canopy ; 


And white cloud-curtains fringed with gold 


Its couch enfold. 


In night’s deep shade the silver moon 


Will rise full soon, 


O’erspreading with soft radiancy 


The starlit sea. 


Henry J. GLANVILLE. 
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VEN within our Late Renaissance period we often find 
it impossible to assign an exact date to the building of 
a house or to give the name of the architect. Colin 
Campbell frequently fails to afford such elementary 
information regarding houses built within his lifetime 
and illustrated in his “ Vitruvius Britannicus.” There is, 
however, no such omission in the case of Mereworth. It was 
his own pet child and he tells us all about it. His wording may 
be reserved and coldly pedantic, yet he fails to smother the 
warm enthusiasm of both architect and client over the production, 
on Kentish soil, of a purely Vicentine exotic, of a complete and 
identical copy of a Palladian villa, and not merely of a translation 
of Italian terms into corresponding English. We are told that it is 

The Seat of the Honourable John Fane, Efquire never 

Architect had a more benificent and liberal Patron, where neither 

Ignorance, Caprice, or Covetoufnefs, had any Part. Here nothing 

was wanting for Strength, Conveniency, or Ornament. Under 

fuch uncommon Encouragement, I have ufed my utmoit Endea- 
vours ; but Humanum eft labi ; It is the beft Houfe that has the 
feweft Faults: And if it gives Satisfaction to the Honourable 
and Worthy Owner, I have my End. This Houle was covered 

in Anno 1723. 

That date is only two years earlier than the publication 
of the third volume of the ‘‘ Vitruvius,” wherein Mereworth 
is illustrated, so that the account is contemporary as well as 
first-hand and definite. Yet when we turn to Hasted, who 
began work on his “ History of Kent ” within the lifetime of 
this John Fane, we get an equally clear statement that in 1723 
he was not the “ worthy owner” of Mereworth, but that he 
succeeded to it and to the Westmorland earldom on the demise 
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of his elder brother Thomas, the sixth earl, who “ refided at 
Mereworth Caftle where he died on June 4th 1736.” Only 
after that, says Hasted, did John, now seventh earl, retire to 
Mereworth, “ which feat he rebuilt.” So that anyone, reading 
Hasted and ignoring Campbell, would conclude that Earl Thomas 
had lived and died at Mereworth, and that, not in the Italian 
villa, but in the old English house that Vanes had inherited 
from Nevills. Into this pitfall the “ Dictionary of National 
Biography,” with its genius for inaccuracy, readily tumbles, 
telling us that John Fane 

soon after his succession to the Earldom retired to his seat, 

Mereworth Castle in Kent, and gave himself up to the improvement 

of his property, rebuilding the castle after plans by Palladio. 

Yet the same publication elsewhere informs us that Mereworth 
was “‘ completed ” in 1723 and was built by Colin Campbell, 
who died in 1729. 

Campbell’s evidence makes it certain that Mereworth was 
built in Earl Thomas’s lifetime but not by him. Did he own 
the manor, which lies some half-dozen miles west of Maidstone ? 
It was held in early Plantagenet times by a family that took 
its surname from it, but having, with other neighbouring manors, 
passed to the Beauchamps, it came to Edward Nevill, a cadet 
of the house of Raby, by his marriage with Elizabeth Beauchamp. 
She was the daughter and heiress of Richard Beauchamp, Earl 
of Worcester and Lord of Abergavenny, and of his wife, Isabel, 
who would have been Baroness Le Despencer in her own right 
had not the sixth baron been attainted at the time of his execution 
in 1400. Not only did Edward Nevill thus come to hold great 
estates in Monmouthshire and Kent, but he was also summoned 
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by writ to the Parliament of ® 
1450, and thus ranks as third RS 
Baron Bergavenny. Son, grand- PAS 


son and great-grandson suc- 
ceeded him, Henry, sixth Baron 
Bergavenny, making his Kentish 
home not at Mereworth but at 
Birling, a few miles to the north. 
Here his only child, Mary, was 
married in 1572, and here he 
died and was buried fifteen 
years later. The settled estates, 
including Birling, then went to 
his nephew, but Mereworth 
came to his daughter, who 
also claimed the Abergavenny 
barony. The claim was finally 
settled against her by James I 
when he became King of 
England, but, by way of com- 
pensation, he called the Le Des- 
pencer barony out of abeyance 
in her favour. She was then a 
widow, her husband, Sir Thomas 
Fane, having died in 1589. 

His ancestor, Henry 4 Vane, a Kentish yeoman, was, 
in 1456, Chamberlain to the Earl of Stafford who held Tunbridge 
Castle. About Tunbridge the yeoman’s descendants settle 
and prosper, for his grandsons, Richard Fane of 'Tudeley and 
Henry Fane of Hadlow, are owners of manors and have reached 
gentility. Richard marries the heiress of Badsell Manor in 
Tudeley parish and there dwells and dies, when his son George 
succeeds him. To George, apparently in 1537, was born Thomas, 
who, as an adventurous lad, joined his neighbours, Wyatts, 
Culpeppers and others, in raising the men of Kent in rebellion 
against Queen Mary because of her marriage with Philip of 
Spain in 1554. Against one of the bands Lord Bergavenny 
moved the men of Birling and other loyalists and routed the 
insurgents at Wrotham. But Sir Thomas Wyatt and the main 
body marched to London in February, where he was easily 
overcome and apprehended with his chief supporters. He was 
executed in April, but young Thomas Fane, though the warrant 
for his execution was issued, was pardoned by the Queen, 
“‘ pitying his youth,” and so lived to be knighted in the presence 
of Elizabeth in 1573. That was the year after he had greatly 
added to his status by his marriage with Mary Nevill, by whom 
he had sons and daughters before he died in 1589. His eldest 
son, Francis, wes then fourteen years old, and ten years later 
he further advanced the family by his marriage with the heiress 
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Built by Palladio near Vicenza in the sixteenth century. 


ROTONDA. 


of Apethorpe in Northamptonshire. It had been purchased 
in 1550 by Sir Walter Mildmay, who had begun to grow rich 
at the time of the dissolution of the monasteries and had con- 
tinued to do so during the reigns of all three of Henry VIII’s 
children, being considered the soundest financier of his time 
and acting as Elizabeth’s Chancellor of the Exchequer. He 
and his son Sir Anthony made a fine place of Apethorpe, 
whcre James I, on his way to mount the throne in 1603, was 
royally entertained at dinner, “the lady of the house being 
ore of the most excellent Confectioners in England.”” No doubt 
Sir Anthony’s young son-in-law was present and pleased the 
new King, who in 1624 gave him the Westmorland earldom, 
which had fallen into abeyance when Charles Nevill, sixth 
earl of that creation, was attainted in 1571. ‘The new earl 
had then been Lord of Apethorpe for seven years, but Mereworth 
was still his mother’s, who did not die till 1626. ‘Then the 
Le Despencer barony came to him. But did Mereworth ? 
He lived and died at Apethorpe, to which he added largely, 
and Hasted tells us that on his mother’s death in 1626 not he 
but his next brother, George, “ fucceeded to the manor of 
Mereworth, with the Caftle, advowfon, and other eftates in 
this parifh.” Yet neither George nor his son Thomas ever 
described themselves as of Mereworth, but of Burston, which 
appears to have been their residence. It is a manor in the 
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6.—SECTION OF MEREWORTH AS DRAWN 


BY CAMPBELL. 


The moat is spanned by arches under the north and south flights of steps. 
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parish of Hunton, which lies south of Mereworth, and George 
Fane had inherited it in 1606 from an uncle who, perplexingly 
enough, had the same Christian name and title as his brother 
Sir Thomas of Badsell. Sir Thomas of Burston was a successful 
man, became Constable of Dover, and acquired Burston, to 
which great additions had just been made. Here, after his 
death, his nephew George “kept his shrievalty,” for he, in 
turn,'{was both Sheriff and Member for Kent. His son Thomas, 
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question is, of what did his property consist? Of Burston, 
certainly, but whether, as Hasted says, of Mereworth also is 
not clear. The first three Earls of Westmorland died at 
Apethorpe. But Vere, brother and ultimately successor to 
the third earl, was baptised at Mereworth in 1645, and evidently 
resided there during the life of his brother, as ten out of his 
eleven children were baptised there between 1678 and 1689. 
We also hear of him that he was “a very good-natured man, 
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Copyright 7.—EVENING 
who succeeded in 1640, besides being a colonel in the Army, 
also served in the Commons, evidently as a strong Whig and 
Protestant, in the time of Charles II and his brother, for we 
hear that he was “ thrice unanimously chosen a representative 
in Parliament for the town of Maidstone against the restless 
designs of popery and arbitrary power.” He died a bachelor 
in 1692, leaving all his property to his cousin Mildmay Fane, 
youngest son of Vere, fourth Earl of Westmorland. The 
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but affected popularity too much, living in Kent where he was 
greatly beloved.” He succeeded as fourth earl in 1691 and died 
two years later, and soon after his youngest son, Mildmay, as 
a child of three, had inherited the estates of his cousin Thomas 
of Burston. Mildmay Fane, also, is called of Burston, so that 
the evidence is rather against Hasted when he says that 
Mereworth was left away from the title in 1626 and so remained 
till Mildmay Fane left it to his eldest surviving brother, Thomas, 
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sixth earl. As a matter of fact, not Thomas but John appears 
to have been Mildmay’s heir A most complete and careful 
account of the Fanes was drawn up by Mr. Oswald Barron 
for the “‘ Northamptonshire Families ” volume of the “ Victoria 
History,” and there we read that Mildmay Fane of Burston 
was christened at Mereworth in 1689, inherited Burston from 
Colonel Thomas Fane, and died in 1715, when his will, dated 
1712, was proved by his brother John, “‘ whom he had made 
heir of his lands and his residuary legatee.” If Mereworth 
were among these “ lands ”’ all is simple, and John would naturally 
be Campbell’s client for the re-building which was shortly 
afterwards begun. But if Mereworth always went with the 
title it is difficult to undertsand the circumstances under which 
the younger brother built a great and sumptuous home on the 
site of an old family home during the life of the elder brother, 
who owned the estate, was at the time hale and hearty, holding 
Government appointments and, though not actually having 
children, was a married man of about forty years of age. The 
fact remains that Campbell did erect, at Mereworth and for 
John Fane, a replica of Palladio’s Villa. Why both Fane and 
Campbell were so keen on this ultra-exotic scheme is as uncertain 
as the circumstances, financial and proprietary, which enabled 
it to be undertaken. Campbell, in the preface to his “‘ Vitruvius 
Britannicus,” sets Inigo Jones on nearly as high a pedestal as 
Palladio. In reality he was a bigger, more exceptional man. 
He was an innovator, dealing, indeed, with a borrowed style, 
but ever with a strong touch of originality. Palladio, coming 
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after the Italian Renaissance had already produced its great 
masters, had little originality and much pedantry. He collected 
the rules and classified the conclusions. His leading book on 
architecture was, therefore, a danger to a small man who, by 
means of it, would sink securely into a rut and stay there. But 
Inigo Jones was able to use Palladio as an architectural Baedeker, 
and then to formulate his own views and reach his own style. 
His basic principle was intelligently to interpret and not 
slavishly to copy the Italian. This is ignored by Campbell. 
He and his fellows of the Burlingtonian group brought to the 
English school much the same narrow pedantic outlook that 
had characterised Palladio in Italy a century and a half earlier. 
What the ‘“ Renowned Palladio” had set down in writing 
was the truth and the whole truth—a complete and sufficient 
creed. Yet their clients, if not themselves, required some 
concessions to their individual and national requirements. 
Even Lord Burlington in his Chiswick villa introduced con- 
siderable changes in Palladio’s plan, and only John Fane held, 
or was persuaded by Campbell, that if English habits did not 
suit Italian disposition, the Englishman must change his habits 
and not adapt his building to them. Mereworth is not an 
English house designed by an English architect for an English- 
man. ‘That should be the rule. But then, what a pleasant 
and grateful thing is an exception, especially where the 
exception is exquisite. That is why Mereworth gives a thrill 
of pleasure. It is a beautifully executed conceit. It is the 
best possible of its kind, and that makes it a precious possession, 
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This is Campbell’s name for the central domed hall. 
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It occupies the whole length of the south side. 


worthy of pilgrimage, demanding preservation. Let us glance 
at its origin. 

About the middle of the sixteenth century a Vicentine 
official, the Referendary Paolo Almerigo, wanted a villa outside 
the city. An open site—a sort of knoll with falling ground on 
all sides—was decided on, and Palladio designed a building 
in character with and arising out of the nature of the spot which 
was eminently suited to a temple form. So, north, south, east 
and west, a broad flight of steps rose to six columned porticos 
set against the sides of a square building, from the centre of 
which sprang adome. Under each portico is a doorway giving 
access to a passage-like vestibule with a room on each side and 
leading to a central domed hall, to which the great height and 
the roof lighting gave restful gloom and spacious coolness in 
the Italian summer. The segmental spaces where circle met 
square afforded room enough for stairways to the attic chambers, 
and four rooms were given fireplaces against the outer walls, 
the flues rising up above the walls as obelisks. For its climate, 
site and purpose it was a very clever creation and attracted the 
attention of all students of Renaissance architecture. Palladio 
called it “‘ La Rotonda,” but in the eighteenth century it was 
called after its then owner, a Marchese Capra, and two plates 
of it appeared in Leoni’s translation of Palladio’s book. It was 


popular with the Burlingtonian school, several adaptations of 
it being built, the first to desire it being John Fane, who decided 
that with Campbell’s aid he, too, would have a “ Rotonda,” 
although there was no Italian sun to give reason to a dome-lit 
hall, and the site was not a knoll but a hill-girt and moat- 
encompassed flat. The moat, unfortunately, was filled in in 
Victorian days, but must have been a very valuable feature of 
the design. The great flights of steps up to the north and south 
porticoes spanned it. The other two porticoes rose sheer from 
the water, for Campbell, dealing with so different a site, very 
properly omitted the flights of steps to east and west. He also 
gave more room space by limiting the vestibules to one, and, 
although he gave many more fireplaces, he added to the temple- 
like character of the structure by allowing no visible chimney 
shaft. His pride and joy at these alterations bubble forth in 
his description. ‘I shall not pretend to say, that I have made 
any Improvements in this Plan from that of Palladio for Signor 
Almerico ; but shall only observe the Alterations, which I 
humbly submit to my learned Judges.” After contrasting the 
disposition of the rooms he shows how in Palladio’s villa 

There are but Four Chimneys, which are brought up by Four 


Obelisks on the Outside Walls. The Dome is a semi-circular 
Octogon covered with Red Pantiles, supported by Carpentry. 
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The Columns in the Porticoes are Brick-work covered with Stucco. 
The Entablature of Wood, and all the other Ornaments are in Stucco. 
This [Mereworth] Dome consists of Three Shells: The First is 
Carpentry with Stucco, which forms the Cieling of the Salon. 
The Outward is alfo Carpentry, covered with Lead, but of a par- 
ticular Contourn: Between these Two Shells, there is a {trong 
Brick Arch, that brings 24 Funnels to the Lanthorn, which is 
finifhed with a Copper Callot, without any Injury to the Smoke, 
which was not the leaft difficult Part of the Design. And, if I 
may add the great Difference both of Drefs and Materials, the 
whole ornamental Parts being of Portland Stone; and as much 
inriched, as the Rules of our Art can admit. 
The section (Fig. 6) reproduced from the “ Vitruvius Britanni- 
cus” shows this ingenious way of furnishing a house with 
twenty-four chimney places while pretending that there is not one, 
and only the tell-tale smoke issuing from the “ lanthorn ” reveals 
the ingenious conceit. The section also shows the extensive 
basement floor running under the porticoes and ending with 
the arches under the flights of steps where the moat flowed. 
The approach is along a straight drive showing the house 
and its flanking pavilions (built after Campbell’s time) amid 
the cedars that are set about it (Fig. 1). The north portico 
stands on the top of the great flight of steps of equal width. 
The weathered Portland stone yields an aspect of mellowed 
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dignity. Capitals, entablature and pediment are boldly moulded 
and sculptured without any coarseness or plethora of ornament. 
Entablature and pediment cornice are carried right round the 
house, the principal windows are finely cased and the ceilings 
of the porticoes are treated with great richness (Fig. 7). East 
and west (Fig. 4) level parterres of grass, beds and clipped box 
have replaced the moat, and a raised balustraded terrace (Fig. 3) 
now stretches out from below the southern flight of steps. 

More will be said of the interior next week, but the work 
of the Italian stuccoist, Bagutti, in vestibule and salon, is now 
illustrated (Figs. 8, g and 10), as well as the rich woodwork 
and ceiling paintings of the gallery where the three full length 
portraits that appear (Fig. 11) represent three heiresses. ‘That 
to the right is Mary Stapleton, Baroness Le Despencer in her 
own right, who married the sixth Viscount Falmouth in 1845. 
An earlier Lady Le Despencer hangs on the right-hand side of 
the doorway (Fig. 12) that leads from gallery to salon. She is 
Mary Nevill, wife to Sir Thomas Fane and mother of Francis, 
Earl of Westmorland, whose wife, the Mildmay heiress of 
Apethorpe, is on the opposite side of the doorway dressed in 
splendid Venetian lace and with one of her sons by her 
side. H. Avray TIPPING. 
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HORSES & MEN—THINGS OLD & NEW 


By THE Rev. GeraLp S. Davies, MASTER OF THE CHARTERHOUSE. 


[When this Summer Number appears, fuil as conversation will be of the Military Tournament, the Derby and the International 
Horse Show, the broad survey of horses and horsemanship in ancient times contributed by the Master of Charterhouse cannot but 
have a very great interest, especially as regards the contrasts and comparisons drawn, between that distant past and the present.—Ep.] 





RUINS OF THE CIRCUS OF ROMULUS ON THE APPIAN WAY. 


The Romulus Circus was to Rome, speaking roughly, what Olympia is to London. 


OME two miles out of Rome on the Via Appia, there lie, 

a little to the left, the ruins of the best preserved Roman 

circus which is left to us. It is often called the Circus 

of Romulus—to the great confusion of the tourist anxious 

to learn. For this Romulus was not the founder of 
Rome, but just a mere nobody, the son of the Emperor Maxentius 
(A.D. 306-12), who died early and so, perhaps, escaped a worse 
death. And Fate preserves for us his name in this circus, which 
his father built and left behind him to the memory of his son— 
so says an inscription. You need not to get to it follow the 
dull, lava-paved main road between its high walls. ‘There 
are backways—one especially which leads by the Fountain of 
Egena, past vineyards and near running water. I say there 
are—it is safer to say there were—for I am thinking of many 
years ago and perhaps it is, as the little girl said of the Garden ot 
Eden, “all built over by now.” But the circus is there still, 
I know, and lying there on a fitie May morning, with the scent 
of the wild flowers and the music of the bees all about you, you 
may reconstruct the scene, and, incidentally, as you look out over 
the Alban mountains, swooning away in the heat, you may realise 
that taken all in all there is perhaps no place on earth to com- 
pare with the Roman Campagna. Not that it is any rare thing 
to find the noblest views from ruins of this class. I know no 
ancient hippodrome, circus or theatre in Greece or Italy which 
is not obviously placed for a noble view. I have yet to learn 
that any racecourse committee in England have ever allowed 
this purpose to enter into their calculations in building a grand 
stand. Yet by accident, as at Epsom for example, the result 
does come about at times. 

The plans of the early Greek hippodromes and of the later 
Roman circus differ very little and their differences are chiefly 
for the archeologist. We are not out for archeology. We want 
to see a Greek or Roman crowd taking its pleasure, and this 
circus of Romulus is a typical spot. You have, as elsewhere, a 
lengthy oblong space—here it is some 1,580 ft. long by 26oft. 
broad—(the Circus Maximus inside the city was 1,800 ft. in 
length). Modern shows, such as the Agricultural Hall and Earl’s 
Court, have been able to devise no better ground plan. Down 
the middle, but with a slight flection to the right to allow the 
field of chariots room to enter before they broke into single file, 
ran a low platform of masonry some gooft. long by 2oft. broad— 
the “ spina” or backbone. It was rounded off at both ends to 
allow a chariot to get round without fouling an angle. ‘These 
ends, known as the “‘ Meta,” held each three upright cones, 
meant in the first instance, no doubt, to help the driver to judge 
the position. On the spina itself was a structure with seven 
egg-shaped cones on the top—‘‘ova”—one of which was 
lowered as each of the seven laps was completed. A set of seven 
dolphins at the other end may or may not have served the same 
purpose. The spina would have looked bare enough with no 
more than this. But every hippodrome or circus of any note 


adorned its spina with a wealth of objects, often works of art, 
of the highest value. Here, in the circus of Maxentius, among 
many things now unknown to us, was reared the obelisk which 
to-day stands inside the city in the Piazza Navona. At Con- 
stantinople, in the “* Atméidan,” close to Santa Sophia were col- 
lected statues, any one of which would to-day make the fame of 
any museum in Europe. Among them was the ivory and gold 
Zeus of Pheidias, the statue of all statues if the Greeks are to be 
trusted. The Emperor Theodosius placed it there about 
A.D. 370, having torn it from its quietness in its temple at 
Olympia, and it perished with other treasures in a great fire 
about a hundred years later. Among minor works of art the 
great blackstone Scarabeeus in the long Egyptian Gallery of 
the British Museum, brought from Constantinople, may perhaps 
have stood on the spina of the same hippodrome. I suppose 
the orders to a jockey of that day might have run, “‘ Make all 
the running in the first four laps as far as the big beetle under 
the obelisk. ‘Then, if you can, ease your horses for the next 
lap. If anything tries to get past cross it at once. If anyone 
gets by, cut off his wheel when he slows down to get round the 
next turn. In the last lap come away for all you are worth at 
the Olympian Zeus or the Cnidian Aphrodite.” By the way, 
this same Theodosius, who had a pretty taste in statues, found 
out another use for the circus, for the people of Salonika had 
a riot, as people sometimes will. He forgave his erring 
Thessalonians and to show his good will invited them en masse 
to a féte in the circus, and when they were all nicely seated he 
turned on a regiment or two of barbarians. At the end of the 
afternoon there were 14,000 fewer persons to take tickets for 
the next entertainment. 

But enough of the spina, though to be sure it must have 
been from every point of view the most important thing in the 
racecourse. At the entry end of the circus was the large gate 
in the middle, above which were ranged the boxes of the Emperor 
or President and of the grsat ones of Rome, while on either 
side were six large gateways, having double doors, behind which 
the competing chariots or horses were posted. The learned 
endeavour to persuade one that all the twelve were used for the 
start—surely an impossibility. As one unlearned I am sure 
that the six on one side were thrown open for the start, the other 
six thrown open to receive the chariots at the finish. ‘To com- 
plete the arrangements one need only carry one’s mind to the 
seating at Olympia and elsewhere in London, a good deal raised 
and glorified and multiplied many times over. ‘The lowest 
row of seats stood rather high above the arena, for in the early 
days of the empire before the Roman world was well supplied 
with amphitheatres, the circus was often used for gladiators 
and for fights and slaughtering of wild beasts and men, and a 
stray lion in the front rows would have been very inconvenient. 
“A lion among ladies is a most dreadful thing.” And in early 
days, besides the height of the podium, a deep trench, like the 
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ATHENIAN HORSEMEN FROM THE ELGIN MARBLES. 


trench of the Mappin Terraces gave security to the gentle 
spectators. But Nero, perhaps, with kind thoughtfulness for 
the animals and to give them a sporting chance, did away with 
the trench! One is somehow reminded of the little girl who, 
being shown a picture of early Christians and lions, five of one 
and six of the other, complained that there was one poor lion 
who hadn’t got a Christian. 

Of course, there was a procession. From then till now 
nothing in Italy can be done without a procession. An Emperor 
or the nearest available substitute to lead it, and magistrates, 
officials, priests, augurs, the competitors themselves, and the 
rag-tag and bobtail of the circus, wind their way out of the 
Appian Gate (Porta San Sebastiano) and into the circus itself by 
the great portal and then round the whole arena till they have 
all settled into their places. ‘There are modern parallels, lacking 
however the Emperors and their staff. It is, indeed, perhaps, the 
only opportunity which a certain modern Emperor failed to 
avail himself of in the showman’s line. But every summer 
Sunday in Spain the procession before the bull fight reproduces, 
with what nearness one knows not, some of the gorgeous, and 
perhaps also some of the tawdry features of the Roman prototype. 
Anyone who has ever beheld the astounding horse races of 
the Palio, in the great Piazza of Siéna, will have seen the pro- 
cessions that usher in that strange relic of more ancient days. 
For myself I shall confess that by some fault of composition 
I have failed to be moved by either of these pageantries, and 
even when England went mad over its pageants twelve years 
ago, 1 admit with contrition, that meeting one day in a quiet 
Essex lane a young farmer on a bicycle clad as an ancient Briton, 
in little else than a red wig, a coat of paint and a shield, on his 
way to his pageant, at last I realised how utterly unfit I am to 
reproduce the past. Nor will I try my hand on the procession 
of the circus. But if ever there was a procession that should have 
stirred a man’s soul, it must surely have been that Panathenaic 
procession at Athens every fourth year, which still, cribbed, 
cabined and confined in the British Museum, lives and moves 
and thrills us in the Parthenon Frieze. 

But back to the circus once more. Very beautiful to-day 
as a ruin, with its brickwork and tufa weathered to a tender 
scale of pinks and greys and gold, but very unlike to the brilliance 
of the day when it shone in all its bravery of marbles gathered 
from all the corners of the then known earth. The spectators 
too, seated and waiting for their fun—a tulip bed of colour ! 


There was room, one may calculate, for some 80,000 men and 
women, for it is of note that whereas in the hippodromes of 
Greece, in the great days of Athens, women did not appear— 
it was not even thought the thing for ladies to be seen in the 
streets—yet in the freer and more Western condition of women 
in Rome, they took their place beside their husbands and 
brothers, whether for better or worse one may be spared enquiring. 
Anyhow they were there in their seats, fanning themselves with 
their racecards (for they had these in A.D. 300, though I understand 
they have been quite rarities on some English racecourses lately), 
and chattering and flirting (yes! even in A.D. 300), till the show 
began—and since beauty is the heritage of Italy, and colour 
and how to use it is her perennial gift, I for one shall believe that 
a Roman circus on a gala day was a sight which could hold its 
own with Ascot. No doubt the colours of the four circus 
“factions,” into which Rome, and afterwards Constantinople, 
got itself divided—red, white, blue, green—played their part, 
in the colour scheme as they did also in the race itself. 

The four chariots, sometimes there were six, but more 
often four—the Greek hippodromes seem to have been made 
for a greater number—which were to run in each “ Missus ”’ 
(“‘ Despatch ” “ start” or “ heat’) were stationed each in its 
carcer or stall. Positions, as with us, were drawn for, the station 
nearest the line of spina being, of course, the best. The start 
was by the dropping of a white flag, while at the same moment 
a signal was run up at the President’s box—in Greece it was 
a bronze eagle. The doors of the barriers—the “‘ Carceres ” 
whose foundations are still to be seen—were flung open and the 
chariots, two-horse or four-horse, dashed for the lead. Much, 
sometimes all, depended on who got it in a race where collisions 
round the turns were inevitable and where the principle of 
win, tie or wrangle prevailed. To get a clear lead and take care 
that nothing should have a chance of passing was the great aim 
of jockeyship. No full day’s racing could ever have happened 
without its tale of accidents. There is incidental evidence of 
this in the large number of marble sarcophagi which exist in all 
the chief museums of Italy, and indeed of Europe, which show 
a relief of a chariot race with one chariot upset. Probably 
these once contained the ashes of jockeys who had met with fatal 
accidents, though perhaps they were used for any of that pro- 
fession or even for those who had greatly fancied racing in life. 
These racing reliefs are rarely of a very high quality of art. 
They are manifestly of the monumental mason’s stock in trade, 
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and, since burial in Italy has to follow death within twenty-four 
hours or so, it is evident that they must have been kept ready- 
made. From which we may infer a fairly steady supply to meet 
an often recurring need. The danger of these seven laps in a 
confined space round and round a hair-pin shaped course, 
whose two arms were parallel, makes the turnings of Epsom and 
Chester seem like safety itself. Some years ago when the great 
Mr. Barnum held shows at Earl’s Court, we were treated to a 
four-horse chariot race, which was really quite enlightening. 
The mete were always circumvented on one wheel with the 
other in the air. Collisions were guarded against by a clever 
system of give and take by which the leader always drew out 
at the turns and let another pass inside—a device a little too 
obvious, of course, but one realised that on no other terms 
could the ancients have avoided collisions, and there was no 
Mr. Barnum to make the arrangement in a Roman circus. In 
fact, you might cross and obstruct at your will so long as you 
did not do it “intentionally.” A jockey accused of foul play 
had to appear before the stewards and, placing his hand on his 
heart, call some god to witness that he was innocent—the pre- 
sumption being that that particular god would be against him 
in his next race if he swore falsely. Personally I do not 
recommend the method to English stewards who have to 
decide on the merits of a scrimmage at the corner. But let 
that pass. 

Doubtless more depended upon the jockey, driver, aurige, 
than upon the horse. To dash into the lead and get a clear course 
must have meant winning in seven cases out of ten. These 
auriga were drawn from the slave class, not that that implies 
very low forebears, as some writers seem to think ; for it must not 
be forgotten that there were slaves and slaves. The class 
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again, one can only wonder that a certain recent Emperor, whose 
foible was omniscience, should have failed to show the world 
how the thing ought to be done, by taking a mount in his 
national Derby. 

The picture would not be complete without reference to 
the get-up of the jockeys. The Early Greek and Etruscan 
aurige, to judge by vase paintings and one or two statues, wore 
a long, coloured robe, high girt, their long hair bound by a 
fillet, and this was the costume—after all, not much more 
conventional than the prescribed dress of an English jockey— 
which was worn at Constantinople in the fiercest days of the 
Byzantine Empire ; but a statue in the Vatican shows a driver 
in a short tunic and helmet-like headpiece. ‘To-day in the 
almost incredible Palio races at Siéna the jockeys perforce 
wear a steel cap, a needful precaution when a rival jockey is 
allowed to hit you over the head with a stout regulation whip 
(nerbo) officially provided for the occasion. 

The actual horse race, as opposed to the chariot race, 
was somewhat rare and never really took a hold with the Roman 
mob. From vases once more we learn that the jockeys rode 
without a saddle, the knees tucked high into the withers, the 
thigh carried at about the angle of the American seat. It 
must have been a difficult job to get a horse at full gallop round 
such turns, and there must have been a good deal of ‘‘ coming 
away without the horse” at times, but much less killing than 
in the chariot race. Perhaps we have the secret of its unpopu- 
larity herein, for one must remember that the Romans of 
the later Empire had long “ supped full with horrors.” ‘They 
were being fed on the butcheries of the amphitheatre, and a 
day in the circus was a very tame and humane affair compared 
with a day in the Coloseum. A chariot race was a weak 





RACE OF AMORINI IN CHARIOTS; FROM A SARCOPHAGUS. 


included doctors, surgeons, artists, and some “ men of letters,” 
besides the vast number of other sorts of men. But, on the whole, 
it is fairly clear that the profession of an auriga stood in much 
the same position as that of the Spanish bull fighter of to-day, as 
you may see him in the fashionable cafés of the Puerta del Sol. 
He was highly paid, petted, touted, adulated by the young 
nuts of the day and by the other “ aficionadi ” of the circus, just 
as the young majo of Madrid will court the company and ape 
the manners and speech and dress the part of the professional 
‘‘ Espada,” who a year or two ago was a gipsy from the lowest 
slums of Seville. The auriga, if he had luck, might die rich— 
one, Diocles, who had driven 3,000 winners, retired wealthy at 
42—he might, on the other hard, very early earn a berth in one 
of the sarcophagi aforesaid. But there were also noble Roman 
amateurs—such have been known likewise to essay the bull 
ring—who drove in the arena. Only two Emperors, Nero and 
Caligula, appeared in colours, Nero, indeed, who seems to 
have been always in doubt ac to whether he ought to have 
been a jockey or a harpist or on actor—he was probably right 
in thinking he would have done better as any of them than as 
Emperor—drove frequently. I should surmise that he always 
won, at least, I should have been sorry to be the man who had 
the beating of him. In our own country Charles II is the only 
king who sported silk in public. He won several races at New- 
market and they said he did it quite nicely, apart from being a 
king ; while his son, Monmouth, performed frequently, and 
I believe I am right in saying that at Chester he rode the winner 
of what, mutatis mutandis, might be considered as the progenitor 
of the Chester Cup. Subsequent kings, even George IV, have 
resisted the temptation to appear in silk, though, to be sure, 
His Majesty’s figure was not encouraging for the task. But here, 


substitute, though it had just a pleasant hope of a smash-up 
at the turns. The ferocious party feeling brought in by the 
“factions”? did a little to restore the flavour, no doubt ; but 
the mere horse race lacked, to some extent, even the dangerous 
element in the chariot race. One knows, for example, which 
of the two would have been the choice of that Irish sportsman 
who, tradition says, posted himself and his friend at the trappiest 
jump in the steeplechase with the words, “ Now, just here, 
Mike, we would be apt to see a corpse.” 

As for the horses themselves, it is difficult to see that 
racing in Rome did very much to improve the breed. They 
were mainly imported from Andalusia, North Africa and Asia 
Minor, but Italy itself never stood very high as a horse-breeding 
country. The instinctive love of a good horse which belonged 
to the Greeks from very early days was not to any great extent 
a characteristic of Italy ; and from the days of Maxentius down 
to the days of Victor Emmanuel one can think of very few 
rulers in Italy who made a hobby of the horse. ‘The Gonzagas 
of Mantua were an exception, and Federigo II has left us in 
his Palazzo del Té (which, by the way, stood on the site of 
an old stud farm) the frescoes of his racers from the hands of 
Giulio Romano and his assistants. But it is only in the last 
seventy years that the thoroughbred really took root in Italy ; 
and yet I do not forget that in every considerable town of Italy 
there is found a street which from the Middle Ages onwards 
has borne the name of the “‘ Corso,” implying always the former 
existence of horse races down the street. I am old enough 
to remember the last days of these wild affairs in the very 
Corso of Rome itself. In Papal days—which ended in 1870— 
during the carnival week, every evening the orgy closed with 
a horse race which had to be seen to be believed. A few 
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minutes before the start, as one looked down on the narrow 
lava-paved street crammed with people, it seemed as if there 
could never be room even to tumble down in it. Then, as a 
cannon roared, there came a literal charge of cavalry to “ clear 
the course ”’—save the mark! A dozen or score of Carabinieri 
galloped full pace down the street. The crowd, behaving as 
only Italian crowds can behave, moved out of the way, let the 
cavalry pass and quietly closed in again. ‘There were accidents, 
to be sure, but strangely few—one poor Carabiniere lost his 
life in one of my years. Meanwhile, in the Piazza del Popolo 
some eight or ten horses were drawn up, held by men on foot, 
till the word was given. The horses had no riders, but all sorts 
of infernal machines were ingeniously fixed upon them, balls 
full of small spikes, and the like, which should rise and fall as 
they galloped. At the signal—once more a gun—the rope was 
dragged aside, the horses heads were loosed, and the maddened 
beasts dashed into the Corso. The mass mysteriously divided 
to the yells of ‘‘ Ecco i Cavalli—Ecco i Cavalli,” and the horses, 
with or without accident, made their way over the astonishing 
mile. At the far end, under the capitol and near the Palazzo 
Venezia, the street narrowed into a mere lane (now swept away) 
known as the Via Ripresa dei Barberi—the street of the recapture 
of the Barbary steeds! For across it were stretched nets and 
matting, into which the horses ran. This wonderful survival of 
medizxval Rome disappeared under the Italian Government. 
But there is still a direct though greatly changed descendant 
of the Roman circus existing and, perhaps, likely to survive yet a 
while in the “ Palio ” of the great Piazza of Siéna, when, on two 
days in July and August, the banner (Palio), competed for by the 
seventeen wards (‘‘ Contrade ’’) of the city, is run for with strange 
preliminary processions and still stranger features in the race 
itself. It would take too long to describe this wonderful festival, 
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with its extraordinary mixture of religion, circus trick, and 
Donnybrook fair. They still take their pleasure strangely in 
that old Tuscan town, as they took it eight hundred years ago. 
It was indeed in Florence, not in Siéna, that Dante once asked 
for trouble for himself by obliviously continuing to read an 
ancient manuscript when the horses were coming down on him. 
One is reminded of Dean Burgon who, in his first year of office 
at Chichester, took his morning ride as usual up the Goodwood 
Hill on the first day of the meeting and could not make out 
what the crowd was about and why they treated him so irrever- 
ently! In fact, history insists on repeating itself, though with 
always a difference, ‘‘ Other days, other men and women,”’ it 
is said. But I think it is far safer to say, “‘ Other days, but always 
the same men and women.” We take our pleasures just as they 
did, only, the pleasures are placed before us in a somewhat 
different form, thank God! They are. healthier, it is safe to 
believe—healthier in that the element of mere brutality for 
brutality’s sake has ceased to be part of the programme. It 
would be hard to-day to find in any civilised country of Europe 
(save, alas, in Spain), an audience of gentle women and decent 
men who would consent to sit and watch, hour by hour, beasts, 
without a chance given, bloodily done to death. Yet, the same 
type of audience which delighted in the Military Tournament and 
in a few days will be watching the International Horse Show, the 
English form of the circus to-day, would, in the days of Elizabeth— 
which produced the very best of Englishmen—have been with like 
gaiety of heart and without a qualm, sitting to watch the cowardly 
and brutal baiting of the bull and bear (with St. Paul’s Cathedral 
as a background across the river). "The moral is—not that I am 
out for moralising—that men and women, in the main, take what 
is set before them, and to-day cruelty has largely gone out of 
fashion as a spectacle. 





A CHARIOT RACE: FROM 


FINITUDE 


Sometimes a moment seems to span 
Our sea of nescience ; 

Man all but knows the ends of man, 
Tre bounds of space and sense. 


\ silence breaks on city streets, 
Or light in midnight skies ; 

Eternity leans down and meets 
The child of Time that flies. 


THE DECORATION OF 


A SARCOPHAGUS. 


Once in the ante-room of sleep, 
Once on the edge of death, 

I came so near that heaven, I weep 
For my recovered breath ; 


For my recovered consciousness, 
That is a blind man’s rod, 

Still tapping, tapping at a guess 
Through darkness on to God. 


For always past my finite ear, 
Always beyond life’s brink 
There is a sound I cannot hear, 


A thought I may not think. 


V. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 
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LETTERS TO YOUNG SPORTSMEN 


ON SAILING.—I. YACHTING 


By FRANCIS 


HAT the young Briton should turn his thoughts to 

boat sailing is no more than natural, for a love of 

the sea and ships is inherent in the sons of an island 

race. Many, however, are deterred from taking up 

the sport by exaggerated ideas as to its cost, while 
others who would like to go in for yachting, or boat sailing, 
get no further than the desire simply because they do not 
know how to set about it. Now, as regards this question of 
cost, let me tell you at once that you are frightening yourselves 
with a bogey of your own creation. I expect the impressions 
you have gained of yachting have been for the most part derived 
from the illustrated papers which on the eve of Cowes Week 
make a practice of reproducing photographs of the principal 
racing craft and large steam yachts. If the Press has been 
your source of information, it is not altogether surprising that 
you should have come to the conclusion that yachting is beyond 
your means, for it cannot be denied that the expense of owning 
and racing a large yacht is beyond the means of all but the 
wealthy. 

Fortunately there is another form of yachting which is 
within the reach of people with quite modest incomes. It 
may not figure so much in the limelight, but it is the real game 
nevertheless. Now, my young Sportsman, if your ideas run 
in the direction of lounging in a deck chair, faultlessly attired 
in a complete rig-out of fashionably cut yachting clothes, with 
an obsequious steward at your elbow proffering seductive 
drinks, let me say at once that I have simply no use for you. 
If, on the other hand, you are anxious to engage in the finest 
sport extant and be a real yachtsman, in contradistinction to 
a mere yacht owner, I will do my best to show how it can be 
done, even if your pocket is not bulging with “ Bradburys ”—~ 
or should one call them “ Fishers ” in these days ? 

First of all, you will want to know what it is going to cost, 
and so, perhaps, it will be best to consider that side of the question 
before going further into the matter. The fact is, the expense 
of boat sailing—if you do not mind, I think we will call it sailing ; 
yachting sounds so pretentious—is pretty well what you like 
to make it. You can easily spend {1,000 a year in racing a 
small-rater with paid hands, but if you are content to dispense 
with professional assistance and do all your own work, the 
cost is almost negligible after you have once got your boat. 
Mind you, the acquisition- of a sailing boat need not cost 
you a great deal if you set about it in the right way and are not 
unduly extravagant in your ideas. One of the first craft I 
owned cost me no more than a {10 note. She was certainly 
an awful old trap, but I had in her some of the most glorious 
times of my life. She was a converted ship’s lifeboat no longer 
in the first flush of youth, and would not go to windward for 
nuts, as we used to say at school. To make her “ stay ” in a 
rough sea was an achievement, and a trip across the Thames 
Estuary an adventure. She was, I fear, a rather disreputable 
old “ tore-out,” as the East Coast watermen say; but in 
the golden days of youth all our geese are swans, and I 
used to swab her down with as much pride and care as if she 
were the latest production of Fife of Fairlie. So do not run 
away with the idea that the man with the most money gets 
the most fun out of sailing. 

If it is your aim to extract the maximum of sport out of 
your sailing with the minimum of expense—and I take it that 
it is—avoid the paid hand as you would the plague. Now, 
I do not want to convey the impression that all paid hands 
are rogues, for that would be a libel on a particularly fine body 
of men. The hands in most of the big racing yachts, and large 
cruisers too, are for the most part splendid lads, full of courage 
and resource and rare good sportsmen withal. Unfortunately 
they are not all like that, and I am anxious to put you on your 
guard against a particularly noxious type of waterside shark, 
who is ever on the look-out for the novice. I will try to give 
you some idea of your fate should you have the misfortune 
to get into the clutches of an unscrupulous “ captain ’-—they 
all call themselves “ captains,” by the way. In the first place, 
he will be the means of reducing your bank balance to the tune 
of from £4 to £6 a week for wages, and, in addition, you will 
have to provide him with a complete outfit of clothes, which, 
at present prices, is likely to cost you {20 or more. The 
clothes remain the property of the owner, although it is the 
custom to allow the man to keep them if he remains in the yacht 
for the whole season. Should you sack your “ captain,” 


AS AN INEXPENSIVE SPORT. 
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however, you will be extremely lucky to recover the clothes 
without an appeal to the Courts. 

The figures I have mentioned constitute what may be 
termed direct charges, but the drain on your pocket will not, 
by any means, stop there. You will find that your boat is 
continuously wanting repairs or new gear. The quantity of 
rope that a 5-tonner will get through in the course of a single 
season when a “captain” is in charge is astonishing ; that 
is to say, if you do not know where it goes to. Well, I will 
tell you where it goes. The condemned gear is claimed by 
the man as his perquisite, and he sells it to the local fishermen, 
among whom it is highly prized, being of far better quality 
than any they can afford to buy in the ordinary course. So 
your running gear that is not deemed sound enough for a 
small yacht yields useful service for many months in some 
smack which has to put to sea in weather that would keep your 
craft at her moorings. Also, despite the Corrupt Practices 
Act, or whatever the correct title of that extremely inefficient 
measure may be, your “ captain ”’ will obtain a fat commission 
when buying the new rope, for there are unscrupulous tradesmen 
in most ports. 

Paid hands of this class are to be found at most yachting 
centres, and they keep a weather eye lifting for the novice 
who has just bought his first boat. On the principle that it 
takes but one man to pluck a pigeon, they seldom serve in 
vessels with other paid hands. What they like best of all is 


a berth in a small yacht used for week-end sailing, as they can 








PROPPING UP THE WALL OF A QUAYSIDE “ PUB.” 


then spend five days of the week propping up the wall of a 
quayside ‘‘ pub.” 

Should you have the bad luck to fall into the hands of 
one of these rogues, your sport will cost you an unconscionable 
amount and you will get precious little sailing. Most of these 
“captains” have reduced shirking to a fine art, and when 
you want to get under way they always have some plausible 
excuse ready. Either there is too much wind or there is not 
enough ; or, perhaps, it comes from the wrong quarter. If 
no fault can be found with the wind, then the tide will be 
unfavourable. One way or another the man will contrive to 
keep the yacht at her moorings most week-ends. ‘There are, 
of course, many decent, honest paid hands serving in small 
craft ; but, lacking the necessary experience, you will not be 
able to separate the sheep from the goats, and I advise you 
not to take the risk. Even if you were lucky enough to get 
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a trustworthy man at the first attempt, his wages would be a 
consideration and you would learn far less practical seamanship 
than you would if knocking about by yourself. Moreover, 
it seems rather silly to pay others to do what you can very well 
do yourself. And so, if you are wise, you will make up your 
mind to dispense with paid hands altogether and work out your 
own salvation. 

Your first aim, of course, will be to get a boat, and, if money 
be no object, you can, if you wish, have one built to suit your 
requirements. I must warn you, however, that it costs a 
pretty penny to build even a small yacht in these days. Before 
the war one could get a yacht built by a first-class firm for 
about {50 a ton, but the cost of construction has risen enormously 
of late, and a similar craft would now cost something like 
£150 a ton. There is an old saying among yachtsmen to the 
effect that fools build boats for 
wise men to buy, and it is not 
altogether devoid of truth. A 
yacht depreciates in value even 
before she leaves the ways, for, 
having been specially designed 
to fit the ideas of the man who 
ordered her, she is not so 
attractive to others, and her 
value is what she will fetch in 
the open market. 

Even if you could well 
afford to do so, I should not 
advise you to commence your 
sailing career in a new yacht; 
for until you have had several 
years’ experience you are not 
likely to know exactly what you 
want in the way of boats. Far 
better is it for the novice to 
start with a second-hand craft, 
which, if bought with judg- 
ment, will fetch nearly as much 
when sold again after several 
years’ use. When I told you 
just now that one of my early 
vessels cost me only f10, I 
merely mentioned the fact to 
show that lack of funds need 
not debar anyone from sailing ; 
but I hope you will be able to 
start with something better than 
that. 

Before the war it was 
often possible to pick up quite 
a nice little cruiser of three 
tons or four tons for from 
£40 to £60, but the value of 
yachts has increased very considerably of late owing to the 
demand being in excess of the supply. You will now 
have to pay at. least double the pre-war price, if not more; 
but if you are not in too much of a hurry and keep your eyes 
open, you should, I think, be able to buy a four tonner 
in pretty fair condition for £100, or a little more. Now, do 
not tell me you cannot afford to pay so much for a boat. 
You know that since you were demobilised you have been 
almost tumbling over one another in your struggles to secure 
motor cycles and sidecars at a higher price than that, and 
a yacht does not consume large quantities of petrol at 3s. 83d. 
a gallon, mark you. I have had a good many years’ experience 
of both sports and I can assure you that the cost of sailing, 
even at present day prices, is far less than that of running a 
sidecar. It is not so much in the first cost, but in the running 
expenses that the yacht scores as a financial proposition. If 
you spend the week-end touring with a sidecar, your meals 
and hotel expenses will probably amount to at least £2, for 
you cannot sleep in a sidecar, you know. To this must be added 
the cost of petrol and oil, to say nothing of the wear and tear 
of tyres, etc. ‘Then garage rent will amount to more than you 
would have to pay a waterman to take charge of a little yacht 
during your absence. In the matter of depreciation there is 
no comparison between the two. The depreciation of a motor 
cycle amounts to something like 20 per cent. per annum, while 
that of a second-hand yacht is almost negligible. Indeed, if 
vou have bought her with judgment it is quite likely that you 
will be able to sell her at a profit. ~ 

Now, when you are cruising in a small yacht you have no 
hotel expenses to pay, as you carry your floating home with 
you. You certainly have to buy food, but if you cook it yourself 
your catering for the whole week-end will cost you little more 
than would a single meal at a fashionable motoring hotel. 
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Until you have experienced it you can have no conception of 
the charm and fascination of cruising in a craft of which you 
are skipper, crew and cook combined. There is a spirit of 
adventure in navigating your little vessel from port to port 
that no other sport can supply in the same degree, and in the 
course of your travels you will discover delightful little waterside 
villages of the very existence of which you had previously no 
knowledge. In the whole realm of sport I doubt if there is 
anything more exhilarating than steering a smart little yacht 
to windward in a fresh breeze. The feel of the pulsating tiller, 
the song of the wind in the rigging and the sight of the water 
creaming under the bow and lapping along the lee rail make 
a strong appeal to the senses, while fresh problems of seamanship 
and navigation are constantly arising to titillate one’s interest. 
It is the king of sports, and those who have heard the call of 
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I DOUBT IF THERE IS ANYTHING MORE EXHILARATING THAN STEERING A SMART LITTLE YACHT 
TO WINDWARD IN A FRESH BREEZE. 


the sea seldom abandon it until compelled to do so by advancing 
age, for “‘ custom cannot stale its infinite variety.” 

Before looking out for a yacht it will be advisable to come 
to some conclusion as regards the size of craft you want. In 
considering this important question you must keep in mind 
the sort of sailing you have in view. If your desires run in 
the direction of cruising—and I hope they do—it is obvious 
that you must have a yacht with a cabin in which you can sleep 
at night ; but if, on the other hand, you merely want a craft 
for day sailing in comparatively land-locked waters, a half- 
decked boat with waterways, or even a dinghy will fill the bill. 
A vessel of three tons or four tons Thames measurement will 
be quite man enough for estuary cruising and little trips round 
the coast in ordinary summer weather, and I should not advise 
you to go in for anything much larger at the outset. It is foolish 
to buy a yacht larger than is necessary for the work for which 
you propose to use her, as it means extra expense and work 
with no compensating advantages. Until you have acquired 
some practical knowledge of seamanship it will not be prudent 
to venture very far trom your home waters, and a craft of the 
tonnage I mention should be quite large enough for your 
purpose. 

A four tonner will accommodate two with comparative 
comfort, and I should therefore recommend you to look out 
for a congenial companion and take him into partnership. 
Although many yachtsmen are addicted to single-handed 
cruising, the majority, I think, prefer companionship, and if 
you own a yacht in partnership with another, the expenses 
are halved. If you cannot persuade anyone to join you in 
the purchase of a boat, you will probably be able to secure a 
working partner, that is to say one who will pay half the running 
expenses. But whether he be a full partner or a working 
partner, you must use great discretion in your selection. To 
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be cooped up in a small yacht with an uncongenial companion 
soon becomes intolerable. On the shore you do have a chance 
of giving a bore the slip, but to be boxed up with one in a cabin, 
measuring perhaps 8ft. by 6ft., for a whole week-end is to 
come perilously near to what, in the slang of the day, is termed 
the “ limit.” 

Having formed some sort of idea as to what you want, 
you can begin to look out for a suitable boat. In these days, 
when the demand far exceeds the supply, you cannot expect 
to be successful in your quest immediately. Whatever you 
do, do not be in too great a hurry or you may find yourself 
the owner of some rotten old death-trap in which it were folly 
to put to sea. If you are content to bide your time and are 
not above taking advice from those with more experience than 
you have yourself, you will sooner or later find a decent little 
craft that will serve you well and fetch a fair price when you 


come to dispose of her. As, however, it is quite likely that 
you will have to wait for many months before the right boat 
turns up, I would suggest that you try to get a little experience 
of sailing in other people’s yachts. Possibly you may have a 
friend who owns one and who would take you sailing, either 
as his guest or as a temporary working partner. Failing that, 
you should join one of the many Corinthian sailing clubs. 
Most clubs of that nature are only too glad to get voung recruits 
to the sport and, if the members see you are keen and you do 
not give yourself airs, it will not be long before you find yourself 
afloat. If you wish the invitation to be repeated, make yourself 
as useful as you are able, cheerfully taking your share, and more 
than your share, of unpleasant jobs, such as washing up after 
meals. Do not pretend to a knowledge of boat sailing that 
you do not possess, and, above all, do not address the Commodore 


as “ Old Boy.” 


HOW TO COMPLETE BOX HILL 


OT often is it possible for a man to do as much good 
with one stroke as was accomplished by the late Leopold 
Salomons when he presented Box Hill to the nation. 
It was a splendid gift, and the donor thoroughly deserves 
the happily conceived memorial which is going to be 

erected on the edge of that part of the hill now known as Donkey 
Green, where it overlooks the richly diversified and wide land- 
scape in which such distant points as Chanctonbury Ring 
and the Gap of Shoreham may be seen on days of good visibility. 
The form is that of a pointer or indicator of the directions in 
which the different views lie. At the same time it will provide 
seating accommodation so that the visitor while he drinks in 
the health-renewing air of the Surrey hills may ruminate at 
ease and leisure on the natural map spread out before his eyes 
and realise that nowhere are field and hill and valley, town and 
village, charged with deeper significance in English history. 
Surrey and Kent and Sussex—are there any other counties 
in which it can be said with fuller meaning : ‘‘ This is England. 
This is Home ” ? 

Donkey Green requires no etymological dictionary to 
explain its meaning. The patient ass, standing in dozens, 
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each with a burden of laughing boy or girlhood, is enough for 
that. He and the swings, roundabouts and tea-room testify 
to the popular delight in Box Hill. Ages before Mr. Salomons 
came to Norbury the neighbourhood attracted the more thought- 
ful lovers of nature. Long long ago the best type of young 
Londoner, the youth resolutely mastering a profession or working 
out some worthy ambition in London, but with heart and soul 
longing for green woods and rolling valleys, recognised magic 
in the very phrases ‘‘ The Sussex Downs,” “ The Surrey Hills.” 
It was and is his greatest joy to map out a walk between one 
station and another or to make a cycle tour on a Sunday or other 
holiday. We do not in this connection breathe the word moter, 
because it suggests ease and prosperity, the man who has arrived 
—not long-legged, keen and ardent youth who is still at the stage 
of adventure. Golden little companies, though they knew it 
not! Think of the lawyers, judges, philosophers and men cf 
letters and the conversation they must have had as they tramped 
Box Hill and its neighbourhood, greatness and distinction still 
in the distance. Such youths, the promise and hope of the 
country, are to be seen to-day on Box Hill and, though some 
may doubt it, their numbers go on increasing. 
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It will be welcome news to them, 
as it would have been to men like Mr. 
Salomons and George Meredith, had 
they been alive, that a proposal is on 
foot to enlarge the open space by the 
addition of an estate of about three 
hundred acres. It contains a fine hill, 
Juniper Top, and the valley below it 
has a most peculiar beauty. Entomo- 
logists know it well as a favourite hunt- 
ing ground, but he who sees it a first 
time will do so with astonished delight. 
I know a similar dene or ravine—that 
down which the Dipton Burn runs, a 
few miles from Hexham, and visited 
by the curious for the sake of the 
Queen’s Cave in which Margaret of 
Anjou hid after the battle. But Dipton 
—the Deep Dene—is a good four 
hundred miles from London and the 
other only twenty. Yet the bank in 
Surrey is as wild and precipitous as 
that in Northumberland, and the wood 
is as thorough a wilderness. One thing 
it lacks, namely, water ; one of the little 
clear brooks that “tumble as they run ” 
would have made the valley perfect. 
The trees are different, but that is in 
favour of Surrey with its ancient avenues 
and natural thickets of vew. I hope if 
the scheme is carried through that 
an effort will be made to preserve and, 
where necessary, plant the trees natural 
to the district. There are the junipers, 
to put the least important first, the yew 
and the box. It is from the last 
mentioned that Box Hill takes its name. 
At any rate, the box feels very much 
at home here, as might be inferred 
from the giant hedges in what was 
once George Meredith’s garden. The 
best box hedge is never so good as the 
best yew hedge, and those in Meredith’s 
garden prove on examination thinner 
than a merely external view leads one to 
expect. Still they are great hedges, not 
trimmed to a mathematical neatness 
but kept “ knobbly.” One would rebel 
against the use of coniferous trees on 
Box Hill were it not for the wood behind 
the little chalet Meredith had built 
for writing and solitude. The poet’s 
walk down the middle, with its dim, 
melancholy and cloister-like beauty, 
has the softening and subduing effect 
of the forest primeval. One can see 
the ghost of the old man _ walking 
there still. 

A different picture and a different 
lesson! Where Box Hill has as 
boundary the long avenue of firs starting 
from the house built by Mr. Broadwood 
of piano fame for the purpose of making 
a “vista” the land drops in a moderately 
steep slope to the bottom of the valley. 
A stretch of it between two plantations 
is bare of trees and grassy. Before the 
war it was covered with fir trees, and 
piercing grief was expressed when they 
were felled for military use. Few to- 
day would assert that a great improve- 
ment has not been effected. As long as 
the felled trunks and the usual accom- 
paniment of woodland havoc lay in 
confusion it was felt that one of the 
charms of Box Hill had been sacrificed 
to the war; but now the clearance is 
seen to be an improvement. The 
slope, grass-grown and framed in wood- 
land, is beautiful. No sign of the 
woodcutter remains except the deeply 
rutted track made when the timber 
was hauled away. 

Yews grow naturally on the soil 
and ‘appear to have done so for ages. 
Were they growing when Chaucer 
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passed with his merry company to the shrine of Thomas 
a Becket? From Bex Hill you may trace their route by 
the yew trees that occur at intervals along. It makes 
one agree with Francis Watt’s description in ,“‘ Canter- 
bury Pilgrims”: “'To the Wey succeeds the Mole, which 
the road crossed near Burford Bridge past Dorking. I 
once deemed the way between Guildford and Dorking 
the*prettiest in England, but of late years it is too much 
built on and there is an ever-increasing motor traffic. 
The Pilgrim’s Way which winds along the hill-side is still 
remote, secluded, lovely ”—the italics are ours and meant 
to draw attention to a perfect description of a rather 
wistful relic of times and people and beliefs that have 
become hoary and moss-grown with the passage of 
years. Burford Bridge’s connection with the Pilgrim’s 
Way is supported by the memory of a chapel to 
St. Thomas. 

The most charming account of Box Hill is that 
given by Lady Russell in her little book “‘ Memories of 
George Meredith.” 


Mr. Meredith’s cottage on the side of Box Hill was not 
in itself an interesting building. 

A little square house with a tiny passage, a little sitting-room 
on one side and a little dining-room on the other. A staircase 
close to the front door mounts to the bedrooms overhead. 

All the rooms were furnished very simply. . . . 

A small carriage drive surrounded with very high box 
hedges led up to the front door. Behind the house there 
was an orchard garden on the side of the hill. 

The house was very small, so in 1876 he built for himself at 
the top of his orchard a chalet containing a sitting-room and a 
bedroom. There was no view from any of the windows of 
Flint Cottage, which only looked upon the high box hedges 
surrounding the drive, but from the front of the chalet it was 
possible to look over the “long green rollers of the Downs ” 
towards Dorking, and to watch the shifting clouds and sunshine 
down the valley. 

He was very happy with the plans for his new study, and 
we often went over from Pixholme while it was being built to 
watch its progress. He simply gloated over the prospect of 
having a silent sitting-room to himself, where he could work 
surrounded by his books free from interruption. 


Mr. Wood, who now lives in Flint Cottage, says 
that the last duty of the gardener every night was to lock 
the door of the chalet where the novelist slept in solitary 
state, and his first duty in the morning was to open it. 
It was a curious but an intelligible whim to have himself 
locked in this little building, which is close to a belt of 
woodland, and where, in consequence, the wind must have 
moaned and sighed and sometimes shrieked in tempest 
during the night. But what made others melancholy had 
a tranquillising effect upon the poet. 

Lady Russell gives the best description of Stevenson’s 
first visit, in which days he stayed at the inn at Burford 
Bridge. After telling how Stevenson came with his 
mother to stop at the Burford Bridge Inn and how he 
told Lady Russell that he was a ‘true blue Meredith 
man,” she says: “they used to meet constantly in our 
garden,” and, after one or two interesting notes about 
Stevenson, adds that : 

Mr. Meredith was very much interested in Stevenson, and 
as they sat on the lawn would draw many confidences from 
the eager young author, who himself had the art of drawing 
out the very best of Mr. Meredith’s conversational powers, and 
his best was a marvel. In his turn Mr. Meredith would break 
staves of wit on the head of the younger man, which he sturdily 
parried, returning with vigour the elder man’s hits. 

Their mutual liking was pleasant to see, yet I remember 
feeling somewhat surprised when Mr. Meredith prophesied great 
things from Stevenson, and declared that some day we should all 
feel proud to have known him. This long, happy summer was 
full of laughter that appealed to the brain, as well as the heart. 

When Meredith was in his prime Box Hill attracted 
a very different class of pilgrim, votaries of letters in a 
medley of accomplished and enthusiastic neophytes with 
a sprinkling of the sort that hang about notabilities in 
the hope of borrowing some of their lustre. The cottage 
and the garden close to the woods and hills were to 
them what the great Church of Canterbury used to be 
to older pilgrims ; 0: 'y this Cathedral was of the open-air, 
and the object of their devotion a living man not much 
in sympathy with saints. One would have liked to hear 
R.L.S. exchanging witticisms with Meredith on the lawn ! 

Of ‘Nelson and His Emma,” of Conversation 
Sharpe, of Madame D’Arblay, of Shenstone ‘‘ the wailing 
poet of Leasowe,” and other familiars of the neighbourhood 
in times gone by it does not behove one to speak, but 
it is interesting to hear from Mr. Watt that between 
Guildford and Dorking John Bunyan plied his trade in 
days when he was still only an itinerant tinker and a 
graceless, high-spirited unregenerate. 
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John Evelyn was born at Wotton, and in his writings did 
not forget the box trees at Box Hill. “‘ These trees rise 
naturally,” he says, ““in Kent, at Bexley; and in Surrey, 
giving name to Box-hill. He that, in winter, should behold 
some of our highest hills in Surrey clad with whole woods of 
them, for divers miles in circuit, as in those delicious groves 
of them belonging to the late Sir Adam Browne, of Betchworth 
Castle, might easily fancy himself transported into some new or 
enchanted country.” 

But if literary gossip be once started in connection with 
Box Hill there is no saying when it will end, and our main 
purpose to-day is to show that the purchase of the neighbouring 
valley would complete as interesting an estate as is placed in the 
care of the National Trust. The story of the way in which 
the movement was started aptly illustrates the affection en- 
gendered by the valley. Miss Warburg, when the war ended, 
offered to give five hundred pounds as a kind of thank-offering 
for that close to an anxious period signified by the signing of the 
Armistice. She does not seem at that time to have contemplated 
any particular form that the memorial should take, but when she 
heard that the valley was purchasable from the trustees of Mr. 
Hope she doubled the amount and promised to give a thousand 


APPRECIATION 


R. CHARLES POWELL has written a very clever 
book. Readers should be warned, however, not to 
buy it for children. It is not a book of poets for the 
the nursery, but of poets zm the nursery. The pre- 
position implies a vast difference. The author, 

indeed might have set out with the purpose of illustrating or 
gibing at one of W. E. Henley’s favourite doctrines, that poetry 
is a matter of style. He contended that if you put ‘‘ Hey Diddle 
Diddle, the Cat and the Fiddle ” into fine language that would be 
poetry. Mr. Powell in the “ Poets in the Nursery ” (John Lane) 
has dealt with this very rhyme; it, and the other fruits 
of his labour form the basis of an admirable entertainment. 
Be it remembered there are two things that can be criticised 
or parodied (the words are in a way interchangeable), one 
is the point of view, the other is the language. Most 
skill is required for the former. Anybody can jingle vocables 
into a plausible imitation of even Swinburne’s verbal music. 
Not many people can enter into the spirit of Swinburne 
and imitate the expression of its working. We cannot 
think of a better way of criticising the book than by 
describing the entertainment to which reference has been made. 
The writer of this notice had the opportunity of reading these 
parodies to a lady of great literary attainment, whose fine taste 
is backed by wide knowledge. She was asked in each case to 
name the poet parodied and it was very interesting to notice 
where she found the clue and whether it lay in the phrasing or 
the sense. ‘The first was the most puzzling of all. It is Little 
Jack Horner, by Gilbert Keith Chesterton, and is called ‘‘ The 
Pantry.” One verse will be enough to quote. 

Yule pies paling in the gloom half-felt, 

Don John, the cloisterer, is loosening his belt ; 

Rare wine wooing with the blushes of the South, 

Don John, the cloisterer, is melting in the mouth. 

He feels a god-like passion for the ptumpest of the plums ; 

Then a piercing, then a probing, then a pinching, and it comes. 

This was a failure. Explanation—Mr. Chesterton isa clever 
man of letters who can write verse, but he is not really a poet. 

The next was “ Jack and Jill,” by Mr. Masefield. He was 
at once spotted when he described the catastrophe : 

“It’s Jilly, Jacky. Speak to Jilly, dear. 

Oh, Jacky, little love, he cannot hear.” 

Sudden there came a crazy laugh: ‘‘ Oh! chuck it. 

It will go on,” he said, “ I’ve kicked the bucket.” 

“Little Tom Tucker,” by Ella Wheeler Wilcox was 
recognised at once by its lofty platitudes. 

It’s a woman’s plighted troth 

That gives man a wife for the rest of the life 
Of the one, or the other, or both. 

‘Ride a Cock-Horse,” by Alfred Noyes, was very easily 
recognised, because, as Mr. Drinkwater points out in a short, but 
too laboured introduction, it sounds like the voice of Noyes him- 
self. It is the most beautiful little thing in the volume. Just listen 
to this opulent version of “‘ Rings on her fingers, bells on her toes.” 

They'd fit her with finger-rings, with emerald, pearl, and opal 

rings ; 

The ne oy rings that trembled on her ears, how bright they rayed ! 

Like stars along the Milky Way they tricked and sparked that 

sunny day, 

Advancing to the belfry on her tiny toes that played. 

A single line of “‘ Little Bo Peep ” 


“ There’s a whimper in the field where a shepherdess has squealed.’ 
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pounds if the ‘“‘ Happy Valley,” as she called it, was included 
in the purchase. Anyone who knows the place and has climbed 
Juniper Top or wandered among the leafy glades at its base 
will easily understand the love for it which took shape in Miss 
Warburg’s mind. We are perfectly sure that there are 
hundreds of thousands of people in London who share 
her affection, and to purchase it for them and for all 
who like to live in the open air or the most agreeable and 
varied scenery would be of incalculable benefit. There is no 
town in Great Britain which has close to it an open space of the 
same character. We say nothing that is in the slightest degree 
derogatory of the beautiful parks and open places that adjoin 
many of our towns. Each has its own particular merit. Every 
town has not, like Edinburgh, an Arthur’s Seat and a noble bit 
of the highlands and lakelands surrounding it. They have not 
access to the heather like the Glaswegians. Newcastle Moor 
would not be exchanged by the metropolis of the North for any 
other space. Epping Forest and the New Forest have qualities 
not to be found elsewhere. To all of these we pay tribute ; 
but the exquisite and elusive charm of this valley close to Box 
Hill is a thing apart, one for which we would have to search 
long to find an equal. P. A. G. 


IN PARODY 


brought forth a yell of “‘ Kipling.” ‘“‘ Hey, Diddle, Diddle,” 
by Sir Henry Newbolt will not be quoted as a bolster to Henley’s 
theory. A child would have recognised Newbolt in these 
lines— 


” 


‘“ At a thousand pound this show’s a ‘ bag’ 
(He was dancing along on his head), 
““ And though I had never a tail to wag, 
I’m Dasched if I’d miss it,’ he said. 
A curious mistake about “ Humpty Dumpty,” by Sir 
William Watson, was made, and it was attributed to Swinburne. 
This shows it to be a bad parody. The following lines, at any 
rate, would be more appropriate as a parody of Swinburne : 
O shapeless lord of conceit, 
O most unbodied thing, 
I will show thy nature unmcet 
For a god or a temporal king. 
The conclusion drawn from the mistake was that Sir William 
Watson has more intellectual stuffing and less command of the 
music of vocables than Swinburne. 
“* Mary, Mary,” was one of the most obvious. It does not 
deserve the praise Mr. Drinkwater gives it. 
Grow you the lovely fleur de lis, 
Or the more useful pomme de terre ? 
Plain cabbage, or le bel orchis ? 
Le pois de senteur, or pois vert ? 
(Forgive, I pray, this questionnaire.) 
Exaggerating Austin Dobson’s love for the neat French phrase 
is no reproduction of his delicate taste. 
W. B. Yeats was identified with a laugh in the first verse 
of “* Little Boy Blue.” 
Dappled the woven silence as vapour spray dabbles the sky, 
Waking the gold-haired stripling in amethyst velveteen, 
Under the pinnacled hay where the sun had beguiled him to lie. 
Two lines of Thomas Hardy’s ‘‘ Old Mother Hubbard ” 
proved sufficient. 
The famished maw of couchant caninery : 
Dry fangs agape in imminence to close. 
Swinburne’s “‘ Curly Locks ” was recognised at once and 
William Ernest Henley’s “Three Blind Mice,” from this passage: 
Hist ! 
Out of the maze and the murk, 
The vastitudes of their subterranities, 
A triad of grisly mice, 
Their eyes set in pitiful occultation, 
But steering with unisoned nose 
A course as straight as the governing scent is potent, 
Thrust whiskers speaking vast expectancy. 
Rossetti’s “‘ Simple Simon ”’ was a puzzle, but the refrain 
to it: 


” 


(O stuffer, sorry stuffer, 
Buy you, or beg, or steal for your revels ?) 

is poor in comparison with a parody that appeared when the 
Saturday Review was in its glory, “‘ Butter and eggs and a pound 
of cheese.” Browning was unrecognisable, as he well might 
be, but Elizabeth Browning was found out at once. This is 
perhaps the cleverest interpretation and play upon a poet in 
the book. Edgar Allen Poe’s “ Little Miss Muffet” is very 
plain and the first line of Tennyson’s “ Sing a Song of Six- 
pence,” settled the matter as far as he was concerned. 

Sixpence, the current coin of Arthur’s realm. 


A. G. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


GARDEN QUESTIONS. 
To THE EpITor. 


Sir,—I wonder if you would be kind enough 
to answer the following questions. One turns 
to you for all sorts of information! (1) Should 
one cut for use the very thin asparagus shoots ? 
My gardener says they are the young seedlings 
and should be left to go to seed, cutting only 
the thick fine stalks, but my idea was that they 
were the worn out, or the sickly crowns, and 
should be cut with the others. The bed is an 
old established one. (2) Is a head gardener 
entitled—as a matter of traditional right—to 
a week’s holiday annually, with pay, or is it a 
matter of favour on the master’s part? (3) What 
are the average hours, in a medium establishment 
(head gardener and three or four men), of work 
per day? I should be most grateful for any 
information.— INQUIRY. 


[(1) After long experience in the growth of 
asparagus on a large scale we have no hesitation 
in saying that the best method to follow in the 
cutting of asparagus is to cut off every blade 
which grows, weak and strong alike, until, say, 
June 20th in the home counties, and ten days 
later in counties further north. All the grass 
after this should be allowed to grow to its full 
development, no further cutting being permitted. 
This in order that a good foundation may be 
laid for strong crown buds to be formed for 
next year’s crop by unrestricted growth. It is, 
we think, a mistake to let chance seedlings 
grow among established roots in permanent 
beds: they help to exhaust the soil, they over- 
crowd the roots that count, and do no good. 
Better to fork them out and plant in rows to 
grow on if wanted. A far better plan is to fill 
any bare spaces there may be in permanent 
beds at the end of March with strong, well 
developed young roots which have been grown 
independently. (2) Our correspondent asks, 
“Ts a head gardener entitled, as a matter of 
traditional right, to a week’s holiday annually, 


with pay, or is it a matter of favour on the 
master’s part ?”’ We do not think that a head 
gardener’s holiday should be considered from 
this arbitrary and narrow standpoint. If a 
head gardener loves his work and is competent, 
does his duty to his charge and to his employer, 
it may be said of him that he is always on duty, 
in working hours or out (if emergency calls) ; 
that is to say, if he lives in the garden. It is alla 
question of kindly feeling and fair dealing 
between employer and employé. When this 
exists we have never known the matter of an 
annual holiday for a week or longer, with full 
pay, demurred against or called in question. 
From the standpoint of traditional right, as 
by law established, a gardener is a domestic 
servant ; he is therefore as much entitled to a 
holiday with full pay as any other domestic 
servant on the premises. (3) This practically 
is always governed by a standard of wages and 
conditions obtaining for similar work in the 
district. ‘The whole question of labour and 
pay is now in the melting pot. As to the end 
of it, ‘ We shall have to wait and see.” —Ep.] 





A BUCKINGHAMSHIRE NAME FOR 
THE BOG BEAN. 
To THE EpIToR. 

Sir,—I fancy some of your readers who 
admired the photograph of bog-bean which 
appeared in a recent article on “‘ A Wild Garden 
in Buckinghamshire,” may be interested to hear 
that in that county it is often called among the 
country folk ‘‘Snow Crystals.” Anyone who 
knows the flower will understand how the 
white and glistening filaments which cover the 
inner sides of the petals have given rise to the 
pretty name.—CHuESss. 


GIRLS AND 
To THE EpITor. 
Si1r,—This shows some Japanese girls helping 
themselves to ‘‘ dango” in a resting-house, 


JAPANESE ** DANGO.”? 


where they have dropped in on their way back 
from ‘‘ Hanami,” or “ Cherry-flower viewing.”’ 
“Dango” is a popular confectionery and 
usually made in the season of cherry flowers. 
So goes our proverb: ‘‘ Hana yori dango,” 
or literally, “‘ Better to eat ‘ dango ’ than to see 
flowers,”’ which, of course, implies the truth : 
“Better use than  ornament.’’—KtyosHl 
SAKAMOTO. 


A MESOPOTAMIAN CHARACTER. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sirn,—The accompanying photograph, taken 
during my journeyings up and down the Tigris 










































































































THE WIND’S EFFECT ON THE GROWTH OF A TREE, 





ON PILGRIMAGE, 


on a hospital ship, is one which embraces some 
interesting details. In the first place, this 
peculiar looking woman comes from one of the 
largest of the semi-nomadic tribes which 
frequent Lower Mesopotamia—or the Iraq, as 
it is called—namely, the Albu Muhommed. 
Her finger nails were painted red, showing 
that she had made a _ pilgrimage—doubtless 
on foot—across the desert, to Mecca. It is 
the desire of every good Musselman to make 
this pilgrimage to his Holy City, as by so doing 
special favours are supposed to be conferred 
on him. This woman was one of the oddest 
sights I saw out there, as her hair was dyed red, 
her eyes were bright blue—a very rare pecu- 
liarity among Orientals—and her clothes, such 
as they were, were merely sacks stitched crudely 
together. Thus did she travel begging ‘‘ Alms 
for the love of Allah!’’—A. G. A. 


AN EFFECT OF THE 

To THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—This photograph from Barbados shows 
the effect on a tree of the prevailing trade 


winds.—C, 


WIND. 





ATTRACTING ROOKS. 
To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,-—My brothers and I read the advice 
given to the writer of the letter in CouNTRY 
Lire of January roth, 1920, and deter- 
mined to try the experiment. Four rough 
nests were built of sticks, filled with engine 
grease, and about the middle of February 
these were placed high up in some old lime and 
sycamore trees. Immediately numbers of 
rooks came around and frequented the place, 
and eventually three pairs remained and built 
nests, not, unfortunately, on our own trees, but 
within about 2ooyds. over our boundary, and 
here a small rookery is apparently successfully 
established. A fourth pair of rooks com- 
menced to build, but later deserted. I consider 


this a most successful experiment.—H. AsTLey. 
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TRAM AND THE ONLY 
TRAIN. 

To THE EpiTor. 

Sir,—Teheran is a city of over 200,000 in- 

habitants and, being the capital, it is by far 


THE ONLY 





THE ONLY TRAM WITH ITS’ HORSES. 





THE ONLY TRAIN. 


IT RUNS TWICE A DAY 


the most important city in Persia, and, com- 
pared with other cities in that country, it can 
certainly lay some slight claim to being called 
modern. Nasr-ed-Din Shah, after his visits 
to Europe, set about modernising his capital, 
but in true Oriental fashion; and the Western 
veneer is so thin that the result is more ludicrous 
than convincing. ‘Teheran boasts a tramway 
system, the only one in Persia; the cars are 
drawn by horses—the old London cab horses 
would be fiery steeds in comparison—and if 
they did not move so slowly, the condition of 
the track would make a ride positively dangerous. 
There are separate compartments on the tram 
for men and women, and, of course, the men 
ride in front. If these cars were in any Persian 
city but the enlightened Teheran, the women 
would not be allowed to ride on them at all. 
Teheran also boasts the only railway that is 
running in Persia, but this is only a toy affair 
six miles long and of a very narrow gauge. It 
is used by pilgrims visiting the hallowed 
sanctuary of Shah-Abdul-Azim. One train a 
day runs in each direction, except on days of 
special holiness when pilgrims gain greater 
merit by visiting the shrine.—R. GorRroLp. 


SUGAR CANE IN BARBADOS 
To THE Eptror. 
S1r,— Now that sugar looms so large—or, rather, 
so expensive—in the public eye, your readers 
may be interested to see two photographs of 
Barbados which I am sending you. The 
first shows the reaping of the sugar cane, 
with a field of growing cane in the background. 
The second shows the base of a windmill, with 
the old-fashioned method of crushing cane in 
progress. This is still in use in some parts of 
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the island. The cushion on the man’s head is 
worth noticing. On it he carries a load of 
canes.—C. J. P. CAvE. 


AN OLD-FASHIONED ROSE. 


To THE Epiror. 

Sir —Can you tell me if this quaint little 
old-fashioned rose is an ordinary one. It is 
in some cottage gardens here and always 
seems to me to have probably been the first 
double rose that existed. It is very fragrant 
and, when doing well, very decorative, but 
always at its best when the cottage is straw 
thatched and o!d-fashioned.—Epwarbp G. KING. 

[The little rose, except for the very dark 
colour, has all the appearance of the double 
Cinnamon Rose. The colour may have changed 
in drying, and if, when fresh, it was pink, 
shaded a little deeper to the middle, was 
certainly the Cinnamon Rose; a well known 
old rose, though, with the quantity of new 
kinds to be had, not often planted now.—Eb.] 


A STORK’S NEST AND LITTLE ONES. 
To THE EDITOR. 
Srr,—A stork’s nest containing young, although 
not an unusual sight in the East, is, I believe, 
a thing rarely if ever seen in England. This 
particular nest has probably been used year 
after year by the same family of storks, and is 
composed of a weird selection of articles, 
among which are distinguishable old bits of 
clothing and rags, but it is chiefly built of 
palm stems and rushes. For the most part 
these cumbersome birds build their nests on 
high buildings. ‘This one, however, was built 





A FAMILY OF STORKS IN THEIR 


on the corner of a lo » dwelling house in the 
main street in Baghdad. Storks are never 
interfered with by Arabs as they believe that 
harm will befall themselves if they hurt them. 
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One sees huge flocks of storks flying over the 
country at a great height, but they are always 
distinguishable by the fact that when in flight 
they do not tuck their legs underneath them 
like most birds, but allow them to hang 
down.—A. H. G. 


PURSUES A 
To THE EbIToR. 
Sir,—Possibly the following circumstances 
may be of interest to some of your readers. 
My wife and I were walking along a Sussex 
common and noticed a baby rabbit only very 
recently dead. On returning past the same 
spot about half an hour later, we were surprised 
to see a full grown rabbit madly chasing a 
weasel, in much the same way that a keen 
terrier would a rat. After a short time, both 
the quarry and pursuer disappeared in the 
undergrowth, and although we waited for some 
little while, we saw nothing more of either. 
The inference is, of course, that the pursuing 
rabbit was the mother of the little one killed 
by the weasel. ‘The event was a curious 
reversal of the ordinary course of things and 
none among several outdoor people to whom 
I mentioned it has ever seen anything 
like it.—X. 


A RABBIT WEASEL. 


CURING A MARE OF WARTS. 


To THE EDITOR. 
S1r,—Having once possessed a valuable horse 
with persistently recurring warts, I am able 
to condemn all severe measures for getting rid 
of them, such as the knife, tying and caustics. 
I recommend your correspondent, M. Perkins, 
to try persistent rubbing with dry carbonate of 


NEST ON A ROOF IN BAGHDAD. 


soda, or painting with a paste made of the same 


with a little water. I prefer the former method 
and have found it very efficacious on dogs, 
horses and the human subject.—X. 





THE SUGAR CANE HARVEST IN PROGRESS. 


CRUSHING SUGAR CANE. 
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GRAPES, 
To THE EpITor. 


Sir,— With the exception of the shores of the 
Caspian Sea, Persia may be regarded as a barren 
and desolate land, yet where it is irrigated 
the desert blossoms as the rose, and after days 
of riding over the awful barrenness it is delight- 
fully refreshing to find oneself among the 
vineyards on the outskirts of such a city as 
Kazvin. 'To get off one’s horse and partake 
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BRINGING IN THE GRAPES. 


of the fruit is a delight indeed, for the stranger is 
usually very welcome, though the master keeps 
guard over his grapes, as his neighbours are 
often not to be trusted. The grapes—such 
grapes !—are grown in a very different manner 
from those in European countries. The vines 
are planted deeply in a trench and the roots 
are banked up to keep them warm during the 
cold winter on the Persian plateau. The trench 
on either side of the bank acts as an irrigation 
canal in the dry summer, for there is no rain 
while the grapes are growing and ripening. 
During August there is usually a shower or two, 
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“ 


known as the “ grape washing”; this is a 
very kind provision of Nature, for the dust 
collects thick upon the fruit during the summer. 
In the harvest season there is a great abundance 
and men come back from the vineyards laden 
with grapes, as the spies did from the Promised 
Land. They are sold in the market at extra- 
ordinarily low prices, but in spite of this much 
bargaining takes place between the men in 
the market and the black-shrouded women. 
In spite of the fact that the Mohammedan is 
supposed to refrain from alcohol, much wine 
is made throughout Persia. The white wines 
of Hamadan and Shiraz are considered to be 
the best, and it is interesting to note that it was 
the natives of Shiraz that taught the Moors in 


Spain the art of making wine and that “ sherry ”’ 
is a corruption ofthe name Shiraz.—R. 
THE BUDDHISTS O.« TIBET. 


To THE EpDITor. 


Sir,—I send you a photograph that gives an 
idea of Buddhism as understood in Tibet. It 
represents a cliff on which the sacred prayer 
is writ large, together with many patiently 
carved Buddhas. These (of which hundreds 
may be seen on the cliff) have been executed 
by pilgrims who pass this way annually in 
crowds ; they acquire merit by walking round 
the sacred mountain. Our advertising agents 
have nothing to teach the Tibetans, who have 
given such currency to their religious wares 
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saw the cuckoo in the act of depositing the egg. 
He said that there was a great deal of flapping 
of its wings and its feathers spread out, the 
bird looking very flat with its head above the 
nest. This position continued for some time. 
The tail of the bird was towards him and be- 
tween him and the entrance or hole of the 
domed nest. A pair of chaffinches were 
mobbing the cuckoo all the time, and he thought 
it was a chaffinche’s nest at the time, as he had 
not seen it before. However, when the bird 
flew away it flew more in his direction, and he 
noticed a whitish egg in its mouth—this, of 
course, being one of the wren’s eggs. Unfortu- 
nately he did not remark how it was taken out 
of the nest, and he did not notice the bird 
put its head into the nest. When I went there 
some time after I was asked to see if the eggs 
were all right. I got out the cuckoo’s egg first 
with a saltspoon; it was darker than most 
and slightly rounder ; and I only took out one 
wren’s egg, which I kept, but of course returned 
that of the cuckoo, as my cousin is very anxious 
to see the rearing in progress. Personally, | 
felt that I would so much rather have a family 
of wrens extra in the world and one cuckoo 
the less, and a cuckoo’s egg from a wren’s 
nest to add to someone’s collection. As the 
nest is very securely perched on a large three- 
pronged fork in a gorse bush, there is plenty 
of support and strength enough to bear the 
weight. Before I left I saw the}! hen wren 
on the nest, so that¥inYless than a* week the 
poor little foster-parents will! have* begun a 
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PAINTED AND CARVED 


that not only every house, but often mountains, 
rivers and trees as well, blaze them abroad.— 
F. KINGDON Warp. 
CUCKOO AND WREN. 
To THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—I do not recollect any mention in your 
paper of cuckoos reared in the nests of the com- 
mon wren, but this not infrequently happens. 
The first time I heard of it was about ten years 
ago, when an old friend of mine was interested 
in an example of this in his own garden about 
eight miles from here (Pulborough). All went 
well with the young cuckoo until the moment 
arrived when the nest could no longer bear its 
weight, and the bottom gave way and the poor 
little cuckoo fell to the ground ; and though 
with ordinary luck it might have survived and 
been fed by its foster-parents, in this case it 
was found by two .tame seagulls which were 
pinioned and kept to eat slugs and grubs: 
they soon killed it and devoured it. ‘That same 
season there was a second instance of a cuckoo 
laying in a wren’s nest only a mile distant from 
this other one, so probably the eggs were laid 
by the same hen cuckoo. I do not know if 
this one flew successfully, but gathered that 
it did; at all events, there were no seagulls 
to slay it. Only last year another example of 
the sort took place near here. In a porch of a 
cottage on this estate a cuckoo was reared in 
a wrens’ nest, the gaping red throat of the 
young bird quite startling the woman when 
she saw it for the first time. I have quite lately 
seen a wrens’ nest in a Surrey garden which 
now has a cuckoo’s egg in it which was laid 
exactly two weeks ago (Wednesday, May roth) 





The owner of the place, a cousin of mine, 
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PASSING PILGRIMS. 


PASSING OF BRITAIN’S 
HISTORICAL HOMES. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—At the rate the grand historical homes 
of England are being destroyed by fire there 
will be none to tell the tale of their great 
history a few years hence. ‘The splendid manors, 
castles, moated granges and halls are, in the best 
sense, national property, the pride of the British 
and envy of the foreigner, and there is every 
reason to suppose that many a fine palace now 
gone would still have graced the countryside if 
care had been exercised. In the first place, the 
stately homes of England have much wood in 
them—as dry astinder. Secondly, modern light- 
ing and heating apparatus have been introduced. 
Thirdly, little or no provision is ready to deal 
with fires suddenly breaking out, and long 
before the local fire engine arrives the fire is 
out of hand or the place gutted. Water, in far 
too many cases, is not available in sufficient 
quantities. Those fine houses which are 
burnt and gone can now only be imagined 
and considered by records and pictures. It 
is now time to see those which are left to us 
have a fair chance of existence. Expert 
advice should be sought to put each archi- 
tectural gem in order. Absolute protection 
regarding light and heat should be forth- 
with made, and chemical extinguishers and 
hand pumps provided. But, above all, an 
alert and young watchman should, night and 
day, patrol and be on guard. The jewels in 
the Tower have more than ample guard, yet 
these stones are not really a fraction of the 
value of the wonderful stones of the great 
homes which have seen the greatest country 
on earth grow up.—E. Francis HAMMOND. 


THE 
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Beken and Son. 


E are on the eve of another contest for the 

America’s Cup after a lapse of seventeen years, and 

a few particulars of its history may be of interest. 

Although this Cup has long bcen regarded as 

one of the most important trophies in the realm 
of international sport, very few people seem to know anything 
of its origin. It is a common delusion that the Cup was 
presented by Queen Victoria and won by the schooner America 
in an international contest. That, however, is not in accordance 
with fact, for it was the gift of the Royal Yacht Squadron, 
and the America won it when sailing as an ordinary competitor 
in a regatta match. The “ man in the street” also fails to 
appreciate the enormous difficulties that beset the path of a 
challenger for this elusive trophy. Why, he asks, should it 
be any more difficult now for a British yacht to cross the 
Atlantic and win it than it was for the America in 1851 ? The 
answer to that question is that a modern challenger is hampered 
by conditions that did not exist when the America captured 
the historic cup that now bears her name. 

The schooner America wes built to the order of a syndicate 
composed of seven members of the New York Yacht Club, 
with Commodore Stevens at its head, with the idea of trying 
conclusions with the British yachts at any regattas that might 
be arranged in connection with the Great I:xhibition of 1851. 
Designed by George Steers, who had achieved a considerable 
local reputation as a designer of speedy pilot schooners, she 
was a stoutly constructed sea-going vessel, capable of keeping 
the sea in any weather. On her appearance in the Solent she 
was described by contemporary writers as a “ glorified pilot 
boat,”” and that was probably an apt description. It is very 
certain that she was no mere racing machine, for in after years 
she mounted a gun and served as a blockade runner in the 
American Civil War. 

The America made her first appearance under racing colours 
in a match round the Isle of Wight for a cup offered by the 
Royal Yacht Squadron, her opponents being a heterogeneous 
collection of craft of widely divergent type and tonnage. 
Although the visitor’s victory was a hollow one, the fact must 
not be overlooked that of her fourteen opponents ten were 
smaller vessels than herself, sailing without time allowance. 

Having won the Cup, the syndicate which owned the America 
were at a loss what to do with it. It was obvious that they 
could not all have the trophy, and the first suggestion was that 
it should be melted down and seven medals struck from the 
metal. Better councils, however, prevailed, and the syndicate 
presented it to the New York Yacht Club to be held in trust 
as a perpetual challenge cup for competition by yachts of all 
nations. By the original deed of gift any organised yacht club 


THE AMERICA WINNING THE CUP AT 


COWES IN 


of any foreign country could claim the right of sailing for the 
Cup with any yacht of not less than thirty or more than three 
hundred tons, the challengirg party being bound to give 
six months’ notice in writing, naming the day of the race and 
stating the length, Custom House measurement, rig and name 
of the vessel. 

Nearly twenty years elapsed before a challenge for the 
America’s Cup was received by the New York Yacht Club, 
and then Mr. James Ashbury challenged with his schooner 
Cambria. Like the America, she was a stoutly built sea-going 
vessel quite capable of making an ocean voyage. Indeed, she 
actually raced across the Atlantic against the American 
schooner Dauntless, which she defeated by the narrow margin 
of forty-seven minutes.. This was a promising augury ior the 
coming contest, but on the morning of the race, to Mr. Ashbury’s 
dismay, no fewer than eighteen American yachts came to the 
line to sail against the challenger. The holders of the trophy 
held that they had the right to defend the Cup with a fleet of 
yachts as the America had won it against a fleet; but the two 
cases were not on all fours, as when the America captured the 
trophy at Cowes she was merely a competitor in a club race, the 
objective of every yacht engaged being the winning of the prize. 
The Cambria, on the other hand, was the sole representative of her 
country in an international contest, and she was opposed by 
eighteen vessels whose only object was to prevent her winning. 
Needless to say, the Cambria was defeated. 

Mr. Ashbury challenged again the following year with 
the Livonia, the New York Yacht Club having agreed to sail but 
a single yacht in each match against the British schooner. 
They, however, reserved four yachts for the defence, selecting 
their representative on the morning of each race. They were 
thus in a position to choose a yacht specially suited to the 
conditions obtaining on the day of each race, while Mr. Ashbury 
had to rely upon the Livonia blow high, blowlow. Mr. Ashbury’s 
second attempt to recover the Cup was no more successful than 
the first, but the fact must be recorded that the Livonia won one 
of the series of races, a feat that has never since been repeated 
by a challenger. 

In the early contests for the Cup the British challengers 
were all sea-going craft, aud the voyage across the Atlantic 
cannot be said to have penalised them in any way; but as 
time went on seaworthiness was sacrificed to speed, and Cup 
contestants became racing machines pure and simple. In 
1887 the New York Yacht Club thought it desirable that the 
conditions which governed the contests should be modified, 
and with that end in view returned the trophy to Mr. George 
L. Schuyler, the sole survivor of the original syndicate that 
owned the America, with a request that it should be re-conveyed 
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to the Club upon terms to be drawn up by a committee composed 
of Mr. Schuyler and five members of the Club. The new Deed 
ot Gift drafted by this committee raised a storm of controversy 
on both sides of the Atlantic, but every contest for the America’s 
Cup since 1887 has been governed by its provisions. By the 
new deed the period of notice of challenge was extended to 
ten months, and ‘‘ accompanying the challenge there must be 
sent the name of the owner and a certificate of the name, rig, 
and the following dimensions of the challenging vessel, namely : 
length of load waterline, beam at load waterline, and extreme 
beam and craught of water, which dimensions shall not be 
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every pound filched from the hull and gear and added to the 
keel makes for additional sail area and enhanced speed. These 
were the lines upon which designers of Cup contestants worked, 
and the weight-saving policy was carried to such extremes 
that defenders were built with plating no more than 3-16in 
thick. 

To send such a vessel across the Atlantic, even under jury 
rig, would be a grave menace to human life, and no British 
yachtsman would care to take so great a responsibility upon 
his shoulders. While such conditions obtained, therefore, a 
British challenger always had to be built to heavier scantlings 
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exceeded ; and a Custom-house registry of entry ot the vessel 
must be sent as soon as possible.”” By the terms of the deed 
the holders of the Cup are allowed to select their defender on 
the morning of the first race. 

These conditions, it wiH be seen, are very one-sided and 
unfair to a challenger. He must have his vessel designed 
nearly a year before the contest in order to give the particulars 
as to dimensions required by the terms of the deed. The holders, 
being supplied with the principal dimensions of the challenging 
vessel ten months before the contest, can form a pretty shrewd 
opinion as to the type of craft they will have to meet and make 
their arrangements accordingly. The challenger, moreover, 
has to stand or iall by the vessel he names in his challenge, 
while the defenders are free to build any number ot yachts they 
think fit and, after a series of exhaustive trials, select the fastest 
of them on the morning of the first race to defend the trophy. 

Hitherto all contestants for the America’s Cup have been 
measured for rating purposes by a formula which taxes only 
length on the waterline and sail area, and it is due to this fact 
more chan anything else that the yachts have degenerated into 
mere racing machines. As such salient features of design as 
beam, draught and displacement were not taxed in any way, 
no check could be placed upon type, and the yachts ultimately 
produced under the rule can only be described as freaks They 
were certainly triumphs of engineering skill, but extremely 
costly and of no practical use for any other purpose than an 
America’s Cup contest. As the length measurement was taken 
on the waterline, the yachts were designed with long overhangs 
tore and aft. A yacht of this tvpe, when she heels in a breeze, 
increases her waterline length ; and it must be remembered that 
it is the vessel’s sailing length that counts in the matter of speed. 
The overhangs were extended more and more until the length 
over all was half again as great as that on the waterline. 

Although length and sail area were both taxed by the rule, 
the latter was not penalised so heavily as length. It was there- 
fore the aim of the designer to produce a boat with a large area 
of sail and a comparatively short waterline. Now, setting aside 
the question of initial stability derived from the shape of the 
hull, the more sail a yacht sets the more ballast she will require 
to give her the necessary stability. If baliast be added to a 
vessel with overhanging extremities the effect will be to increase 
her waterline length, but if weight be taken from the upper part 
of the structure it can be added to the keel without increasing 
the length measurement at all. Weight transterred to the keel 
-n this way adds enormously to the stability of a vessel, and 
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than the defender, which had nothing more arduous before her 
than a few matches off Sandy Hook in fine summer weather. 
In these circumstances a modern challenger labours under a 
severe handicap, and she is further penalised by the short time 
available tor preparation atter she arrives in American waters. 
Competing for the Cup under such conditions was something 
of a forlorn hope, and atter three unsuccesstul attempts Sir 
Thomas Lipton came to the conclusion that it was not in the 
interests of sport to continue the contest on those lines. The 
length and sail area formula under which Cup contestants had 
so long been measured was obsolete, and yachts built to it were 
ineligible for any other form of racing. They were, moreover, 
extremely costly to build, and having competed in the Cup 
contest they were usually handed over to the shipbreaker. 

In «? allenging with Shamrock IV for a contest under the 
Universal Rule of measurement Sir Thomas was asking for no 
concessicn from the holders of the trophy, as it is stated cleariy 
in the new Deed of Gift that the Cup shall be competed 
for ‘“‘ subject to the rules and sailing regulations of che club 
holding the Cup,’’ and the Universal Rule is the formula at 
present in force in the New York Yacht Club. Yachts built 
to this rule would be eligible for ordinary regatta matches in 
American waters before and after a contest for the Cup, and by 
its adoption the sphere of utility of a Cup contestant would be 
extended; and the Universal Rule offers attractions to a 
challenger in other ways. Encouraging displacement and 
discouraging unduly long overhangs, the type of yacht produced 
under it might be expected to be better suited to an ocean 
voyage. Having comparatively short overhangs she would 
not be subjected to such heavy stresses as would one of the 
exaggerated scows built under the old rule, and could therefore 
be built to lighter scantlings. 

No British designer had ever produced a yacht under the 
Universal Rule, while Herreshoff, America’s leading draughts- 
man, had not only devised the formula himself, but had also 
been building highly successful yachts to it for many years. 
With all this experience of the Universal Rule behind them, the 
change in the measurement formula should be to the advantage 
of the New York Yacht Club, but there is always a sporting 
chance that a decigner who approaches the problems of a new 
rule with an open mind may hit upon speed-producing ideas that 
have not occurred to those who have been working on set lines 
for years. In commissioning Mr. C. E. Nicholson to design 
the challenger Sir Thomas Lipton made a happy choice, for he 
is a draughtsman of striking originality who may be expected 
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to strike out a line for himself uninfluenced by craft produced 
by American designers under this rule. That Shamrock IV 
is a radical departure from all preconceived ideas as to what a 
yacht built under the Universal Rule should be there can be no 
doubt, as when seen out ot water for the first time by American 
experts she created something of a sensation. 

Shamrock IV could not by any stretch of the imagination 
be termed a handsome vessel, but her lines convey the impression 
of great power. Mr. Nicholson would appear to have set himself 
to design the largest and most powerful vessel he could upon a 
75{t. waterline and has 
not troubled much 
about keeping down 
the rating. That he is 
not scared by _ the 
wetted surface bogey is 
evident from the great 
length of the keel, 
which is more than 
twice as long as that of 
the MHerreshoff{ boat 
Resolute. This long 
keei enables her to carry 
her lead very low down, 
giving her the stability 
necessary for her enor 
mous spread of sail. 
Her stability moreover 
is enhanced by a very 
full waterline plane and 
flat counter. The over- 
hangs are not unduly 
long as the bow has 
been snubbed up at the 
point where the over- 
hang ceased to be effec- 
tive and the counter is 
of the ‘“‘ sawn-olf’’ type. 
The challenger has a 
pronounced tumble - 
home to her topsides, 
the beam on deck being 
considerably less than 
at the waterline. Owing 
to this feature she will 
be able to heel to a 
great angle before the 
water invades the deck, 
and her speed will not 
be retarded by her hav- 
ing to drag her rail and 
rigging through the 
water when . sailing 
hard. The shrouds are 
set up to steel outrig 
gers by which means 
ample spread for the 
rigging has been 
secured—an important 
point in view of the 
great length of her mast. 
he sail plan is very 
large and lofty, an un- 
usual feature ina yacht 
of this size being the 
single headsail fitted 
with a light boom. The 
yacht has, however, an 
alternative cutter rig 
and the change from 
one to the other can be 
made ina few minutes. 

Sham: ock1V is pro- 
bably the lightest-built 
challenger that has yet 
crossed the Atlantic 
and it is satisfactory to 
note that she arrived at 
New York unstrained 
and in perfect order. 
Her construction is o1 
composite type, the 
wooden planking being 
laid upon a web frame 
of steel. Her skin is 
composed of three 
thicknesses of wood, a 
form of construction 
much used for ships’ lifeboats on account of its strength and 
lightness. The deck, of three-ply wood, is extraordinarily light, 
and altogether Shamrock IV is a magnificent example of modern 
vacht construction upon which her builders, Messrs. Camper 
and Nicholson of Gosport, must be congratulated. 

That the challenger will rate high under the Universal Rule 
there can be but little doubt and she will have to concede a 
considerable time allowance to the defender. What that allow- 
ance will be will not be known until the vessels are officially 
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SHAMROCK IV OFF 
The challenger has just been launched after alterations in America to fit her for the race which takes placc next month, 
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measured, but it has been estimated at seven or eight minutes. 
Whether Shamrock will be able to give away so much time no 
man can say, as the relative speed of challenger and defender 
is an unknown quantity. As Mr. Nicholson remarked on the 
eve of his departure for New York, “‘ it is all a delightful gamble.” 

An interesting feature of the coming contest is that both 
yachts will be steered by amateur helmsmen, and in this con- 
nection it may be remarked that Shamrock’s timoneer, Mr. W. P. 
Burton, has the reputation of being the cleverest helmsman, 
amateur or professional, now racing in British waters. He has 
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vast experience behind him, having competed in more than a 
thousand races in his own yachts. Assisted by his old skipper, 
Captain Turner, and a splendid crew of picked men, Mr. Burton 
can be relied upon to get the best out of the yacht. With ample 
time available for tuning up the challenger, and the 23-metre 
cutter Shamrock at New York to act as trial boat, no pains will 
be spared in bringing Shamrock IV to the line at the top of her 
form, and if she fails to bring home the Cup it will be because she 
has met a better boat. 
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BRITISH RESIDENCY, CAIRO: 


PROPOSED EXTENSIONS, NILE FRONT. 
R. }. Allison. 


ARCHITECTURE AT THE ACADEMY 


HE year before last, for the first time in its history, followed Trajan’s model, either in whole—as Napoleon's in 
the Academy admitted photographs into the Archi- the Place Vendéme—or in part. The base of this New Delhi 
tectural Room—and with very good reason, because column is reminiscent of Trajan’s base, but above the shaft 
“the building’s the thing” in the architect's case, a wholly individual treatment has been adopted. Apart from 


and though it is possible to 
give a fictitious value to a house by 
a careful choice of the photographic 
view-point and by skilful printing, the 
deception is small compared to that 
achievable with the perspective drawing. 
It must be admitted that the effect of 
the photographs in the Architectural 
Room was not very happy last year, 
but that was because they were sprinkled 
among the water-colours, whereas if 
they had been kept together on one 
wall they would not have looked 
odd, disturbing the drawings, and at 
the same time being disturbed by 
them. But it was certainly good to 
see photographs at last admitted, 
after many years of advocacy outside. 
The Council appear, however, to have 
had misgivings about this matter, and 
decided this year that no photographs 
larger than a half-plate (6}ins. by 4#ins.) 
should be sent in. And the Hanging 
Committee seem to have _ regarded 
even these with no friendly eye. At 
any rate, in the whole room there are 
only three exhibits with photographs to 
show the architect’s work as executed. 
This is to be regretted. The perspec- 
tivists have had a long innings, and 
admirable as their drawings can be, and 
particularly interesting and serviceable 
in showing what a projected building 
will look like, they have become rather 
wearisome. As drawings they were too 
often mechanical, and as architectural 
documents they lacked the truth and 
exactness of a geometrical elevation. 
This latter, it will be remembered, used 
to be barred from the little corner room 
which has always been a quiet retreat to 
which the visitor could retire when jaded 
by so many yards of canvases in the 
picture galleries ; but a more enlightened 
policy in recent years removed the ban, 
and in the present exhibition there are 
some elevational drawings which offer 
proof of their right to exist here. If, 
however, the Council appear to have 
gone back on their recognition of the 
photograph, there is a slight innovation 
in the’ new rule which allows the 
draughtsman’s name to appear at the 
right-hand bottom corner of the frame, 
on the outside of the glass. We are 
grateful for this because often a per- 
spective as a drawing had more merit 
than the design it represented; and 
though the work of the two or three 
men who did all the big things was 
recognisable at a glance, a good drawing 
by an unknown man passed without 
mention. In this matter of drawings, 
as shown in the present exhibition, 
Mr. Walcot still retains his commanding 
place. There are two fine water-colours 
by him showing the Jaipur Column and 
the interior of the ball room at New 
Delhi. These are both very notable 
designs by Sir Edwin Lutyens. There 
have been all sorts of monumental 
columns since the Romans set the 
fashion; and most of the great ones have 
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a rare sense of design, it needed archi- 
tectural courage to poise the Star of 
India on a sort of baluster above the 
abacus of the column, as Sir Edwin 
Lutyens has done. It wasa conception 
which in less skilful hands would have 
been not much better than the ginger- 
bread architecture of exhibitions; but 
here a really fine effect has been 
achieved. And there is the same fresh- 
ness of conception, a new use of his- 
torical motifs, in the ball room, where 
the art of Pompeii as applied to ceiling 
and wall decoration finds fresh ex- 
pression. Sir Edwin Lutyens is wholly 
right in abandoning the Anglo-Indian 
Renaissance, awkward and unshapely, 
and equally right in not attempting to 
follow the traditional manner of the 
native master-craftsman. His buildings 
instead, while suited to Indian con- 
ditions, bear an Imperial character 
made interesting by individualistic 
treatment. 

Fine draughtsmanship and _ good 
design go together also in the two 
theatres exhibited by Mr. _ Robert 
Atkinson. One of the drawings, cf an 
entrance hall, shows an _ unbroken 
spherical vault coloured a superb yellow 
and decorated with figure panels—a 
design in a big manner with all that 
air of dignity which a great vaulted 
ceiling can give when not worried with 
ornamentation. This is Mr. Atkinson’s 
own drawing. The other, of a proposed theatre and winter garden 
in Clayton Square, Liverpool, is a clever perspective by Mr. L. H. 
Bucknell. The design itself is commanding. It shows a high tran- 
sept-like entrance wing applied to a large oblong block covered by 
a saucer dome, the mass of the walling being relieved by a rich 
frieze that extends around the building. The dome is cut 
across by a cross wall, presumably at the point where the 
prosceinum comes within, but though this may be necessitated 
by the height required fer act-drops, the wall does not merge 





ENTRANCE HALL TO THEATRE, BRIGHTON. 


Robert Atkinson. 
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**MALMA,” PYRFORD, SURREY. 
Basil Oliver. 


happily into the composition, and we feel that, if it were not 
possible to let the sweep of the dome go unbroken, another 
treatment altogether might have been adopted for the crowning 
feature. 

Among buildings of a public character must also be 
specially noticed the very admirable extension of the British 
Residency at Cairo by Mr. Richard J. Allison, which proclaims 
the better manner for our Official architecture abroad, the Office 
of Works being further redeemed from insipidity by Mr. James 
G. West’s design for 
new Government build- 
ings at Acton Vale, of 
semi-permanent con- 
struction with eleva- 
tions of pre-cast 
concrete blocks. There 
is, too, represented by 
geometrical drawing, 
perspective and plaster 
model, the new design 
for the southern end of 
Regent Street Quadrant 
and Swan and Edgar’s 
(to be Harrods) 
premises. This is the 
joint work of three 
R.A.s, Sir Reginald 
Blomfield, Mr. Ernest 
Newton and the 
President himself, Sir 
Aston Webb. One 
cannot say that the 
result is exhilarating. 
Sir Reginald Blom- 
field’s hand seems to 
have predominated, 
and he has given us 
a modified version of 
Norman Shaw's Quad- 
rant design. We are 
glad, at least to. see 
that the glaring fea- 
tures of that design 
—the succession of 
ponderous blocked 
columns and the un- 
gainly row of chimney 
stacks—have been 
omitted altogether; 
but the three-storey 
window treatment, 
with its thin architrave 
and heavy pediment, 
fails altogether to 
please, and about the 
whole design there is 
: an uninspired air 
Xl ae ~~ which leaves us cold. 
The opportunity is 
great, but this newest 
achievement does not 
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rise to meet it. Thus more than ever we shall 
regret the passing of Nash's Regent Street, 
and shall lament deeply if in place of his County 
Fire Office we get nothing better than this 
Quadrant corner. 

The remainder of the public buildings 
shown are very mediocre, and in some cases 
thoroughly poor; but from this we must 
exempt the Port of London Authority’s 
buildings at the Royal Albert Docks, by Mr. 
Edwin Cooper; the design for the rebuilding of 
Nos. 258-260, Piccadilly, by Mr. Curtis Green; 
a new Kingsway facade, Magnet House, by 
Mr. R. Frank Atkinson: a bank front on a 
corner of the Boulevard des Capucines, Paris, 
by Mr. Paul Waterhouse; and the Antwerp 
branch of the London County, Westminster and 
Parr’s Bank, by Messrs. Mewés and Davis—this 
last, though a dull-looking drawing, being really 
a particularly good piece of work. Mr. H. 
Chalton Bradshaw’s scheme for a public park 
for Liverpool has a dual interest, inasmuch 
as it is a beautiful piece of draughtsmanship 
by last year’s Rome scholar, and _ gives 
evidence that the classical education in archi- 
tecture which that scholarship stands for can 
blossom out into practice in a very admirable 
manner. 

As might have been expected, there are 
many memorial designs, but few among them 
merit more than passing notice. Mr. Palmer- 
Jones shows a drawing and a model of the 
memoria! to the Egyptian Fxpeditionary Force 
which is to be erected from his designs on 
Mount Scopus, a mile and a_ half from 
Jerusalem. The drawing, with its intense blue 
starlit sky, is an effective piece of colouring, 
but the design itself is far less satisfying, its 
great pylon block being altogether out of scale 
with the slight Doric colonnades that envelop it. 
Less ambitious but far more satisfactory is the 
memorial for Lincoln’s Inn by Messrs. John W. 
Simpson and Maxwell Ayrton. This comprises 
a central pedestal with name panel and 
inscription, and a sweep of walling with 
a low seat on either side, the whole, as 
seen in the model exhibited, having an air of 
repose, so essentially needed in a memorial, 
yet rarely achieved. A very good treatment of 
the obelisk is shown by Messrs. Grayson, Barnish 
and Macmillan in their Southport War Memorial ; 
while Mr. Cyril A. Farey’s design for a memorial 
at Salisbury is notable for its very admirable 
profile. 

After all, it is the main architectural 
lines of a memorial that matter far more than 
its detailing, and more than the sculpture on 
it, and the work must be judged by the effect 
it produces instantly on the eye, apart altogether 
from tags that may be attached to any sculpture 
upon it. 

Among the church work quite the best 
design is Mr. Gilbert Scott’s interior of a pro- 
posed chapel in connection with the Liverpool 
College for Girls—designed obviously in a very 
ecoromical manner, but, by good proportion and 
an effective colour scheme, possessing an air of 
refinement and distinction. 

As regards domestic architecture, the war, 
of course, quite stopped this, and very few 
houses of any size have since been completed, 
so that many of the exhibits—like some of 
Mr. Newton’s—are rather familiar friends. 
Among the newer ones must be especially 
mentioned Mr. Goodhart-Rendel’s cottages and 
village shop for an estate in Hertfordshire, a 
very pleasing modern interpretation of the 
late-eighteenth-century style ; Mr. Basil Oliver’s 
“‘Malma ’’—a house at Pyrford that displays the 
virtues of a perfectly straightforward treatment 
enlivened by good taste; while equally interest- 
ing is Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis’s cricket 
pavilion and club-house for University College, 
Oxford: these two last-named being exhibits 
with photographs and drawings combined—which 
is the very best manner of showing architecture. 
Mr. Raffles Davison’s drawing of an improve- 
ment scheme for Stornoway is attractive, though 
in the absence of some detailed explanation it is 
rather difficult to disentangle the new work 
from the old in it. The drawing itself, how- 
ever, is quite a delight to study. So, too, is 
Mr. Andrew N. Prentice’s bird’s-eye of St. 
Peter’s and the Vatican, albeit one wonders 
how this has strayed in among the exhibits of 
modern work. R. Ranpat PHILLIPs. 
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FURNITURE AT QUENBY HALL 


By Percy MacgQuolp. 


UENBY HALL, Leicester. is one of the most attrac- religious treatment apparently must have aroused the ire of 
tive of the comparatively small Jacobean houses. Cromwellian iconoclasts, who proceeded to destroy all the heads 


Built of red brick and coigned with local stone, it (vide Country LiFE, October 21st, 1911, page 595). Close to 
stands high on its own little eminence, enforcing'a this. pilaster can be noticed a very good Charles II chest of drawers, 


strange and severe sentiment ; 

the mullions and transoms 
are also of stone, all in most admirable 
proportion, and in structure and plan 
Quenby resembles the work of John 
Thorpe or one of his assistants, conse- 
quently it is rather more Elizabethan 
than Jacobean in feeling. Inside, the 
house is practical and simple, giving a 
great sense ot repose, and is rendered 
additionally attractive by a succession 
of beautifully panelled rooms all original 
to the house. In these Lady Henry 
Grosvenor has arranged the furniture 
with much taste, and, although the 
greater part of it is later than the 
original building, there is no piece that 
in any way jars with its dignity. Hardly 
any of this furniture is later than 1720, 
a most attractive feature to those who 
wish to realise life in an English country 
house 200 years ago. The genuine state 
of each example is apparent, so that, 
even in the few instances where the 
quality is not cf the highest, personality 
of a former time is invariably suggested. 

The earliest piece and rarest of ail 
this Quenby furniture is the oak table 
(Fig. 3) which was illustrated in CouNTRY 
Lire, October 14th, tort. The top is 
supported on two large bulbous trestles 
and cruciform feet moulded in the Gothic 
manner without any connecting stretcher, 
the weight of the top and spread of the 
feet ensuring sufficient stability ; these 
bulbs are almost spherical, each measures 
3ft. rin. round and is divided into forty 
alternately wide and narrow lobed 
sections capped top and bottom with 
ring mouldings, a fashion introduced 
during Edward VI’s reign (see ‘‘ History 
of English Furniture,’ Vol. 1, pages 68 
and 69, where the Gothic cup and cover 
which originally suggested this interest- 
ing form is clearly delineated). The cele- 
brated Richmond Cup belonging to the 
Armourers’ Company, and the Rodney 
Cup belonging to Lord Swaythling, in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, both 
in the German taste, are types of the 
cups and covers that inspired the bulbous 
leg. The top is 11ft. 8ins. long, in two 
boards rfins. thick. Trestle tables of 
this kind are almost unique, the present 
example being towards the end of the 
sixteenth century. 

A fine specimen of a joined side- 
table, so called in opposition to the 
trestle type, is shown in Fig. 4, and is 
one of two standing in the dining-room. 
By 1660, though still possessing a bulbous 
propensity, the legs have become balus- 
tered; one side only of the frame is 
carved in the low relief found at this 
time, as such tables always stood against 
the wall. The condition and colour of 
these tables, like all the Quenby oak, is 
remarkable. Fig. 5 is a still more interest- 
ing but not so stately a table with arched 
ends, the brackets and pendants scrolled 
in whorls and the rather ordinary 
balustered legs evidently made to match 
the so-called Yorkshire chairs that 
emanated in numbers from the Northern 
Counties civca 1650, and which are well 
represented in the house. But tables of 
this pattern are exceedingly rare. The 
front stretcher is unfortunately missing, 
having been removed by a former owner 
in order to use it as a dressing-table. 
Another serious desecration has taken 
place in this room—called the ‘‘ Angel 
Chamber,”’ from the pilasters that divide 
the fine geometrical panelling into sec- 
tions having winged angels roughly 
carved on the lower portions immediately 
above their plinths; which somewhat 





Fic. 1.—SIDE TABLE, gilt, with black and white marble top, lion mask and drapery apron, 
and bold cabriole legs with lion’s paw feet. Length, 4ft. 6ins. Circa 1730. 





Fic. 2—STAND OR SIDE TABLE, gilt, with rouge antique marble top, standing on six legs 
and eight stretchers with pegtop finials, probably by Daniel Marot. Length, 4ft. 
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and there are many similar in 
other rooms of the house. In 
the great parlour much good 
Charles II furniture is to be 
seen: for instance, the walnut 
day-bed, circa 1670, of great 
excellence and excessive size, 
shown in Fig. 8. It measures 
2ft. 6ins. across and 6ft. in 
length, the ordinary examples 
rarely exceeding 5ft. by 
1ft. 1oins. The rolling scroll- 
work of acanthus constituting 
the stretchers and traming the 
back is picturesquely carved 
while the legs and back supports 
are turned in a bold _ twist, 
giving a sense of strength often 
lacking in other specimens. The 
squab lying upon its caned 
seat displays a tolded quilt 
bordered with a guipured galon 
and fringe of crimson and yellow 
silk, the cream ground of the 
quilt being entirely backstitche( 
and embroidered with floral 
sprays in crimson and yellow ; 
the pillows, which are contem 
porary, being embroidered in 
similar manner. These pillow: 
or cushions were meade as % 
marriage gift for Miss Jones- 
Perry, Maid of Honour to 
Queen Anne, and, apart from 
their beauty, are most interes*- 
ing and rare examples of b ¢ 
pillows. They were usually 
made in sets cf three: the 
middle size is missing here. 

It is very seldom thet one 
can see a set of carved ard 
caned walnut chairs of the viry 
high quality shown in Fig. 6; 
these are six in number, cll cf 
equal excellence, the emort:? 
on the cresting end stretchcr 
supporting a double-headed 
eagle, displayed under 2 dues] 
crown, showing a2 delicacy o7 
carving that is rare to find on 
chairs of this kind, the sez+ 
rail, top and sides being also 
carved with the same minu‘e 
care. The acanthus scrolls of 
the back framing 2 e particu- 
larly simple, and there is 7 
unusually large space left be 
tween the seat and back. Thvir 
date is within a few years of 
the death of Charles I. 

We also very scldom find a7 
object of furniture made in one 
country rendered in an exactly 
similar manner in anotler: 
these twisted, carved and cane 
chairs, originated without doub: 
in France and were at first 
rather clumsily copied in Eng- 
land, but after a time with such 
care and accuracy that it 
almost impossible to tell tle 
difference : but in the presert 
instance the carving, English 
crest and ducal coronet strorgiy 
infer English origin, also the 
twist, which on all foreign 
furniture is far quicker and 
rather fatter. 

Fig. 7 is an uncommon 
evolution of these tall-backed 
chairs, of which there seems 
to be an endless variety. Here 
a number of C scrolls repcat 
themselves eccentrically on the 
back and cresting, with a 
concise regularity possessing a 
curious charm. The legs and 
stretcher, however, conform to 
those generally found c7rca 1689. 
In criticising the numerous 
effectations in the backs of 
these tall chairs, it must be 
remembered that any novelties 
were much appreciated that 
showed off the tall periwigs 
and heads of the men, while the 
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width, 2ft. 8ins. Circa 1590. 


Fic. 4—JOINED SIDE TABLE, oak, with cersed frame and 
Length, 10‘t.; width, 2ft. gins. D_ te, circa 1660. 


Copyright 


Fic. 5 YORKSHIRE TABLE, oak, the front rail missing. 





3.-—TRESTLE TABLE, oak, standing on two bulbous legs. Length, 11ft. 8ins.; 





bu!bous balustered !egs. 
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Fic. 6.—CHAIR, one of six, walnut, with carved and twisted | Fic.7.—TALL BACKED CHAIR, walnut, back C scrolled 
back and legs. Circa 1675. and carved down centre splat. Daie, circa 1689. 





Fic. 8.—DAY-BED, walnut, with carved back and stretchers, embroidered quilt and _ pillows. 
Size, length, 6ft.; width, 2ft. 6ins. Date, circa 1670. 


Copyright CARVED WALNUT FURNITURE AT QUENBY HALL. “COUNTRY LIFE,” 
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women were delighted to find a back 
ground in accord with their ridiculous 
headdresses @ /a Fontange. All this Late 
Stuart furniture Lady Henry Grosvenor 
has disposed with much skill in the great 
chamber, a panelled room of beautiful 
proportions, with a superbly carved 
stone mantelpiece reaching from _ floor 
to ceiling. \mong these pieces is a 
beautiful little gilt table or cabinet 
stand (Fig. 2), an early exampie of 
Daniel Marot’s English work. c?rca 1790 ; 
it is only 2ft. long by ift. 6ins deep 
but this exquisite specimen of his work 
possesses a strength and boldness. of 
design that is surprising ; the acanthused 
and lyre-shaped capitals that head the 
gracefully draped pillars are connected 
with a tracery and support a carved 
framing that conveys greatness of scale 
and style in a manner that would be 
difficult to surpass ; the stretchers show 
the usual motives of this master who 
left so permanent a mark upon our 
furniture. 

All round this great chamber are 
evidences of taste; three of the walls 
are hung with a set of Arras or Brussels 
tapestries, civea 15090, showing, in a 
moderately fine stitch and exquisite 
colour a hunting of wild beasts in a 
tropical forest, monkeys, parrots and 
even dragons being represented in the 
Fic. 9 —WAS AING-TABLE COMMODE, veneered with tiger walnut. Size, 2{t. 6ins. high, chase, the human figures, which are 
2ft. 6ins. wide. Date, 1709. CHAIR, walnut, with vase-shaped splat and bold cabriole le:s very small, keeping at a 

decorated with shells. Date, circa 1716. ; 





respectful 
distance from the animals. It is interest- 
ing to know that Lady Henry Grosvenor 
purchased three pieces of this set at 
Pau, the fourth and largest having been 
bought in England the previous vear. 
The emount of Flemish tapestry im 
ported into. this country during the 
sixteenth and = seventeenth centuries 
would seem incredible could the accurate 


figures be obtained. Ypres had repre 
sented the wool market of the world 
since the fourteenth century, so “he 


difficulty of obtaining this particea 
raw material was minimised, and _ this 
industrious and artistic Flemish nation 
became the universal source of tapestry 
supply to the rest of Europe. 

One of the most perfect rooms at 
Quenby is that called the Prown Parlour. 
Its condition is entirely original, with 
its mantelpiece, ceiling and panelling 

= intact. The latter is divided into four 
re err ot a tiers of panels contained within carved 
cies arches, intersected with decorated pilas 
ters that reach, with the mantelpiece, to 
the whole height of the room The 
latter is of stone, ornamented with flat 
strapwork and two niches for statues 
in the upper portion, the whole effect 
being excessively rich. In this charming 
chamber are to be found many cabinets 
of tortoiseshell, walnut and lacquer ; 
among them is one on its original stand, 
made when William III and his Court 
flooded their houses with Oriental, Dutch 
and English lacquer cabinets and crowded 
their tops with Chinese and Delft ware 
of every description. Fig. 10 represents 
an unusually genuine and scarce speci- . 
men of this taste, for not only is the 
lacquer undeniably English but its 
condition is in most wonderful preserva- 
tion. The stand shows an appreciation 
of Chinese proportion and distribution 
of ornament that is almost perfect ; the 
gold is beautiful in colour, and the 
original lockplates infer the date 1700. 
In this same room are a set of green 
lacquer chairs and, although not. of 
English workmanship, are gay and 
picturesque. Another object of this 
date and of the highest quality is a 
marqueterie clock (Fig. 11), standing 
7ft. 6ins. high (maker, Thos. Wheeler 
London), inlaid on a yellow pear-wood 
ground with a very delicate design in 
ebony and apple-wood. Some writers 
have suggested that these clock cases 
were imported from Holland, but the 
Fic. 10.—CHEST OF DRAWERS ON STAND, lacquered in biack and gold with original most cursory comparison of Dutch and 
handles. Circa 1700. English marqueterie is convincing to 
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Fic. 11.—CLOCK, inlaid with a marqueterie 
of apple and ebony on a vellow pearwood 
ground. Height, 7ft. 6ins. Date, circa 1700. 


the contrary. The passages and bed- 
rooms of this delightful house are all 
furnished with examples, each of which 
possesses some individual charm. The 
very good gilt side-table (Fig. 1) is one 
of these and, though of much later date 
(circt 1730) than most of the furniture, 
shows in the strenuous curves of the 
legs, fri!led with acanthus above the 
hocks, both power and originality, the 
introduction of the lion’s claws above 
the drapery and mask adding also to 
its attractions. 

The fine walnut chair (Fig. 9): is 
one of a pair. The splat and uprights 
of the back are in full accordance with 
its bold cabriole legs and are repre- 
sentative of this bedroom furniture. 
A simple shell forms the decorative 
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motive to the cresting, pendant and legs, which are five-clawed, an unusual variant 
in an English chair and one generally confined to Irish design. In the same illus- 
tration is given a small Anne commode, which measures in height and width only 
2ft. Gins. and stands upon little short legs and is beautifully veneered with tiger 
walnut. Percy Macgvuorp. 


GOLF NOTES 


By BerNarD Darwin. 


SOME NOTES ABOUT MUIRFIELD. 


HEN these words appear in print everybody will know what has happened 
in the new Amateur Championship, but as I have no gift of second sight 
I must leave the players alone and say something of Muirfield. The 
course is very greatly altered since the Amateur Championship was played 
there in 1909, and considerably since Ray won the Open in 1912. All 
the changes are for the better, and whether you like it or not—and Muirfield is a 
course that has some enemies—it is now beyond doubt a very fine test of powerful, 
accurate golf. The fourteenth, a very poor short hole at the best of times, has 
disappeared, unwept and unhonoured; the old thirteenth and fifteenth follow one 
another quite naturally, and there are two new holes and one partially new on the 
way out. The first change comes after the fifth, where, instead of hitting a blind 
tee shot over a big hill, we hug the wall further to the left, trying to drive with 
arrow-like straightness in order to have a narrow little gulley down which to play 
our approach to the green. If we in the very least crooked the second shot is 
extraordinarily difficult, and the ball must be played so as to pitch almost on a 
particular bump if it is not to run to the far edge of the green. It is a very pretty 
drive-and-pitch hole, and down wind, at any rate, demands an almost devilish skill. 


THE NEW HOLES. 

For the new seventh we go further inland from the wall and then, turning in 
our tracks, play an excellent short hole on to a plateau green, guarded most vigilantly 
by pot bunkers. It is of such a length as to call for a really firm iron shot against the 
wind. The shot must be straight or it will be bunkered. It must not be too short 
or the run up will be very difficult. It must not be too far or the long downhill 
putt that ensues will turn your hair grey. The best and safest shot is a little 
cautious, bringing the ball to rest a few yards short of the hole and leaving an uphill 
putt, but this is easier to talk about than to play. The eighth hole is played to the 
old green near the corner of Archerfield Wood (it used to be the seventh once), 
but whereas we used to drive all along the side of the wood, and often incidentally 
hook into it, we now approach the green from the right and the hole is very much 
‘ dog-legged.”” It is a fine two-shot hole where the tee shot must be accurate and 
the second must be played over an uncompromising crossbunker. After this the 
course goes on in the old way, barring the fourteenth, deceased; but I ought to add 
that there are a good many new bunkers spotted about, and if they have none of 
the landscape gardener’s beauty, being, in fact, rather ugly, they are strictly fair, well 
placed and eminently practical. 

GREENS, DAISIES AND CADDIES. 

The greens are now far better than, in my experience, they ever were, being 
firm, smooth and velvety and having lost the something of bumpiness and springiness 
they once had. They are of an easy, uniform pace too, unless much wind and 
dryness shall have made them too fast (which may kindly Heaven avert), and 
are, in fact, what putting greens ought to be. Nothing is perfect, and Muirfield has 
been suffering from too many daisies and too few caddies. Severe onslaughts have been 
made on the daisies and they do very little harm, but they do not “ look like golf,”’ 
and it is tiresome sometimes to have to hunt for a ball in the middle of the course. 
The dearth of caddies is distinctly aggravating. Being apparently unorganised, they 
have the whip hand, driving very independent bargains with the players, who have 
to go to them almost cap in hand, and picking and choosing their employers. 
Gullane and North Berwick have to be raided before one of these valuable creatures 
can be obtained. Personally I carried my own clubs for several rounds, which I do 
not like in the least, but neither do I like asking one of these gentlemen, with tears 
in my eyes, whether he will accept three pounds a week. 


THE JOYS OF ARCHERFIELD. 


After one has been battling with the wind over the long, two-shot holes at 
Muirfield, it is a delicious change to have a round over the beautiful little private 
course of Archerfield near by, where the owner kindly allows her neighbours to play. 
There are a good many private courses in the country nowadays, but I know no other 
that has seaside turf and big natural sand bunkers. And what turf it is! You 
can almost throw your ball down anywhere in the fairway and lash it away with 
a driver, so beautifully does it lie It is always said that the rabbits are the 
Archerfield green keepers. If that be so, they are very skilful at their work. To be 
sure, they make rather too many holes in some places, so that a ball off the course 
may unaccountably disappear; but the turf, soft to walk on and yet crisp and short, is 
an unending joy. And if you have grown a little tired and discouraged at Muirfield 
with slogging and waiting, a round at Archerfield, with nobody in the way and no 
fierce, long-hitting seconds—only the most engaging little pitches—is an admirable tonic. 


A RELENTLESS WIND. 

Walter Hagen, the American open champion, if what I read in my morning 
paper be true, is puzzled as to why scores are so high in this country. ‘ On a 
mathematical basis,’ he is reported to think that seventy strokes are quite enough 
in which to compass Deal. Well, perhaps when he has been here a little longer 
the wind will have given him an answer. Certainly we have had enough of it at 
Muirfield. It has been no tearing hurricane to blow you off your feet, but a strong, 
steady, persistent westerly wind that never stops nor stays. At all the holes against 
it you must hit hard or you won't get up; at the holes with it you must pitch 
pretty close to the bunkers or you will go raging over the green; at the holes 
across it you must hold the ball up or away you will fly into the rough. And, 
wherever it is, you must stand very steady on the green or you will miss your putt. It 
is all fine discipline and goes far to explain why seaside courses breed the best golfers, 
but it is also hard work and I fancy that a good many players who have practised too 
vigorously will have come a little stale and jaded to the Championship. 
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MODERNISING OLD COUNTRY HOUSES 


i NGLAND changing hands” is a catch-phrase of 
our own day arising from the fact that baronial 
mansions, manor houses, yeomen’s farm-houses and 
cottages are passing into the care of the new generation 
—a people for the most part keen and alive to the 

priceless heritage of architectural beauty which these houses 

represent, but conscious also that the defects which present 
conditions demand shall be remedied. 

These homes have come down from mediaeval times 
through generations of frilled and wigged ancestors, who have 
each done their little bit of modernising by adding and 
enlarging here and there, in many cases without definite plan. 
Those were large, fat days of abundant and cheap labour— 
times which have definitely come to an end. The present 
owners are now faced with the business of taking in hand these 
wonderful, picturesque, ram- 
dling old houses and seeing how 
they can eliminate the unneces- 
sary labour involved in running 
them, while still preserving 
their beauty and_ essential 
English character. 

Economy in_ building 
material and labour is now, 
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more often than not, the raling 
factor, and perhaps it is just as 
well that it should be so, for it 
will no doubt help to save 
many a fine old house from 
too lavish attention. 

In modernising an old 
house it shculd be taken as 
an axiom that, within reason, 
the less done the better; 
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country house. It will be found that many passages have 
been constructed at a comparatively recent date. ‘The 
houses of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were very 
often without them, and in the house in question the 
removal of the dark passages on the ground and_ first 
floors restored the two centre rooms to their original shape 
and size. 

If, in simplifying the plan, it can be done by reinstating 
rooms which have been cut up, this will be along the right lines, 
and will produce a more dignified house and an easier one to 
run. So it is wise first te try to determine how the rooms were 
when the house was buiit. This is not meant as advocacy of 
“restoring.” To sweep away all work later than that of the 
original building, except in some isolated cases, is to run the 
risk of making your country house into an interesting specimen 
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but nothing should interfere 
with the main object —te 
make a comfortable home, 
one from which all unneces- 
sary labour is eliminated, 
and one which conforms to 
our ideas of hygiene and cheer- 
fulness. This object can be 
attained in many different 
ways, but there is only one 
right way for each house, and 








that will be found to be 
the way which modernises. 


thoroughly, treating the house 
as a home, and not as an 
archeological show-place, and 
which conserves and restores all 
that is useful and beautiful ; 
and this refers to plan as well 
as ornament, because there are 
many fine houses whose plan 
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has been so debased by later a ee a 
additions and alterations that 
it has become a jumble of AFTER ALTERATION. 


dark, meaningless passages and 
useless rooms. 

To a new owner, anxious 
to modernise in the right way, 
perhaps some brief notes as to 
the main lines on which to 
proceed may be of use in helping him to skape his ideas before 
seeking professional architectural advice. The points which 
generally most need attention are: (1) a simplification of the 
plan; (2) more light, sun and air in the rooms; (3) the 
prevention of damp from soaking through the walls and up the 
walls from the ground; (4) the treatment cf the floors ot 
the ground storey; (5) making the roofs weather-tight ; 
(6) drainage and water supply; (7) lighting, heating and 
modern labour-saving equipment. All these improvements, 
if wisely carried out, should leave the house architecturally 
the better. 


PLANS OF A SMALL 


SIMFLIFICATION OF FLAN. 


Those who know, and who actually do the work, say that 
a large room takes very little more keeping clean than a small 
one. Therefore the first thing in simplifying the plan is to 
do away with unnecessary passages and small, useless spaces 
(especially if they happen to be dark and glocmy), throwing 
them into the main rooms. The accompanying plans show 
an actual example of what can be done in this way in a small 
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SHOWING REARRANGEMENT OF 


INTERIOR. 


Note especially how small inconvenient rooms have been enlarged and how the dark passages 


have been eliminated. 


Fohn D. Clarke. 


of its period, but probably an extremely uncomfortable place 
to live in. 
LIGHT, SUN AND AIR. 

Unless one happens to be the fortunate pessessor of a 
house that was modernised in Georgian times, there will be 
the feeling that move light, sun and air should be admitted. 
The safe thing is first to look for signs of old windows which 
had been blocked up at the time of the window tax. Where 
convenient, these windows should be re-opened and restored, 
even though they may be of an carlier date and of different 
character to other windows in the room. If sash windows are 
fixed they can casily be made to slide. If leaded lights are 
fixed, they can be teken out and iron casements made which 
will open, and the old glazing can be re-used. 


FREVENTION OF DAMP. 


The prevention of damp from soaking up and through 
the walls is one of the most expensive and difficult problems 
that the owner is likely to be faced with. In modern houses 
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damp is prevented from rising from the ground up the walls 
by a layer of impervious material, such as slate or asphalt, 
inserted through the thickness of the wall just above the ground 
and underneath the ground-floor joists ; and the external walls 
are built in two skins with a 2in. hollow space between to 
prevent damp soaking through. If the house is an old one it 
will have neither hollow walls nor damp-course. ‘To get over 
the difficulty of damp soaking through, many houses have the 
inside of the external walls plastered on wood battens so that the 
plastering does not come into contact with the wall itself, and 
this generally proves satisfactory. In these cases if damp spots 
do appear, it is caused by the “ key ” of the plaster at the back 
touching the wall; or it may be due to an accumulation of 
rubbish that acts as a conductor; and this can be easily put 
right. Where damp walls are not battened they may be treated 
by one of two methods. If it is desired not to increase the 
thickness of the wall, as, for instance, in timber buildings where 
the timbers show inside, the walls can be re-plastered with a 
patent waterproofed cement, or slates with lapped joints can 
be fixed to the vertical face of the wall and then covered with 
plaster. But if thickness of wall is no cbject, then by far the 
best method is to construct a hollow wall by building a thin 





HALL AND STAIRCASE OF AN OLD HOUSE AFTER 
BEING REMODELLED. 
Walter H. Godfrey. 


inner wall of plaster slabs 1lins. to 2ins. thick, so that there is 
a space of 2ins. between it and the old external wall. 

There is only one way of preventing damp from sozking 
up the wells from the ground. It is useless to try and get over 
the trouble by putting a vertical damp-course outside. Much 
money and time has been wasted in this way. Either the damp 
must be stopped from rising, or if this is impracticable, then it 
must be kept from the rooms by one of the two methods just 
described. If the walls are thin, it is possible to insert a damp- 
course by carefully cutting through the wall, in short lengths 
at a time, and putting in a double horizontal course of slates. 
But this will prove slow and expensive, although effective ; 


of brick or stone, such as are found in the big open fireplaces. 
It is well to remember that damp will often soak from an 
external wall into a cross wall, and that a portion of the cross wall 
may, therefore, have to be treated’ the same as the external wall. 
Where a timber house is being dealt with, one of the best 
methods of filling between the timbers is to form a thin hollow 
wall of plaster slabs inside, and lath and plaster outside, using 
split oak laths, which will last better and give an irregular 
plaster face more like the old work than sawn deal laths. 
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GROUND FLOORS. 

Wood floors should have moving fresh air underneath 
them to keep them from being attacked by dry rot. If the 
floors have rotted, when these are replaced or repaired, see 
that sufficient ventilators are put in underneath so that a good 
cross current of air is certain. 

Damp brick or stone floors should be taken up and relaid 
in sand on 4in. of concrete. 


ROOFS. 

The roof should not be stripped unless it is absolutely 
necessary and this will only be in exceptional cases. Any 
trouble will generally be found in the disappearance of the 
oak pins with which the tiles were lodged on the battens. A 
careful man can replace a lot of these from the inside of the 
roof without much difficulty. If the roofs have to be relaid 
it is unnecessary in these times to suggest that the old tiles 
should be re-used; but it may be as well to point out that 
their odd curved shapes are not at al! detrimental, and one need 
not be afraid that rain or snow will get in if the roof has a good 
pitch—that is, over 45°. 

DRAINAGE AND WATER SUPPLY. 

If the drainage is laid, it should be tested. If a system 
has to be installed or renewed there is no necessity to make 
use of the old-fashioned cesspool that required periodical 
emptying. Sewage can be satisfactorily disposed of under- 
ground by several methods, according to the nature of the 
soil and fall of the ground, so that the effluent is harmless. 

Unless company’s water is available, a well will probably 
be the source of supply, in which case the water must be pumped 
up into storage tanks in the roof, and from there it can be taken 
to the usual points as though the supply were from a main. 
If the house stands on a slope, and a spring can be found at a 
higher level than the roof, then the water can be led by gravitation 
and no pumping will be required. 


LIGHTING, HEATING AND LABOUR-SAVING EQUIPMENT. 

Lighting and heating have been grouped with modern 
labour-saving equipment, as it is these services that are responsible 
for a great deal of unpleasant work. Where there is neither 
main water, gas, nor electric light, if labour-saving is the first 
consideration, then there should be installed one plant which 
will, by electricity, pump water, light and warm the house, 
provide power for suction cleaners, and do the cooking also. 
Capital so invested would show a good return, when saving of 
labour is considered. 

There are electric fittings made now to suit all periods and 
houses, but the simpler they are the better. A “ Jacobean ” 
fitting asks for comment ; a good unobtrusive modern one will 
take its right place in the room. 

Where there is an objectionable-looking modern grate 
and mantelpiece, it will be well worth while to have it carefully 
taken out; especially if it has been found by measurements 
that there is a space at the back unaccounted for. You may 
be rewarded, as you pick away at the plaster, by the sight of 
a stone moulding around an old open fireplace—an exciting 
event which happened in the parlour of the house shown by 
the plans here reproduced. In this connection one may note 
that it has not been generally realised how little labour (apart 
from the carrying in of the logs) is attached to an open 
wood fire. There should be no metal that wants cleaning 
nor stove to blacklead and no ashes to clear away daily, as 
the wood ash retains the heat and should be left to accumulate 
for weeks. 

In the absence of cheap electricity, the kitchen range 
heated by coal will still continue to be used, unless gas is avail- 
able. But for heating water for bath, lavatory basins and sinks 
an independent boiler is more efficient than the saddle or boot 
boiler at the back of the kitchener. There is no reason why 
they should not both be connected to the hot water system and 
used in conjunction; but an independent boiler (of which 
there are many on the market) is indispensable where really 
hot water is wanted, and especially if the bathroom, as so often 
happens in an old house, is some distance from the kitchen. 

Much can be done to save labour by careful planning in 
the kitchen and offices. A hatch to the dining-room may save 
many steps ; composition floors in the kitchen and bathrooms 
are easily cleaned ; and taps and door furniture that do not 
require polishing can be obtained. 

Decoration does not come within the scope of this article, 
but it may be pointed out that although white paint and 
enamel give a most delightfully fresh character to an interior, 
they require cleaning, and now that hardwood like oak is 
very little more expensive than deal, why not use more of it 
about the house? It costs less for upkeep and requires no 
labour in cleaning. Joun D. CLarKE. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


THE RE-SALE OF PROPERTIES 


T is only a fortnight ago that the sale of 
No. 20, St. James’s Square, was announced 
in Country Lire. To-day it is possible 
to give the date appointed for the auction 
of another mansion in the same square—no 
less a house than No. 2, that of Lord 

Falmouth. It will come under the hammer of 
Messrs. Daniel Smith, Oakley and Garrard, 
in conjunction with Messrs. Cobb, on July 8th. 
The future of the square is no longer purely 
residential. ‘The first inroads were made very 
many years ago, and now the owners of houses 
which have been in the occupation of particular 
families for generations are reconciling them- 
selves to parting with the properties. No. 2 is 
commended as a freehold site of nearly 
12,000 square feet, and it is offered with posses- 
sion. The Bishop of London, who has been 
willing, it is understood, to entertain offers 
for the tenancy of London House, has not so 
far seen his way to close with any. Clubs are 
casting covetous eyes at some of the St. James’s 
Square houses, and there are one or two large 
commercial concerns which have been, through 
their agents, inspecting various likely pro- 
perties thereabouts. The whole of the West 
End seems to be in a transition state, and it 
is not to be expected that change will be limited 
to the northern side of Piccadilly. In fact, 
it has not been so restricted, and the movement 
to dispose of mansions in St. James’s Square 
is certain to gather force as it goes on, and, 
though it involves the severance of long and 
interesting associations residentially, it is 
inevitable. ‘The prices which sites and build- 
ings in the Square command are exceedingly 
tempting. 


THE NEWLANDS MANOR SALE. 


ON Tuesday next Newlands Manor, overlook- 

ing the Solent and embracing over 
2,000 acres, will come under the hammer of 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley and Messrs. 
Jackman and Masters. The property includes 
the mansion with its tropical gardens, ten farms, 
thirty cottages, woodlands and building sites 
facing the sea. If it is not sold as a whole at 
Hanover Square it will be submitted in lots 
at Brockenhurst a week later. 

Walton Oaks, adjoining Walton Heath 
Golf Course, is shortly to be sold. 


COLONEL JOICEY’S NORTHUMBERLAND 
ESTATE. 


HE particulars of sale of Colonel Joicey’s 
Newbiggin and Hunstanworth estate have 
been issued by Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley. The property, on the borders of 
Northumberland and Durham, is 5,100 acres 
in extent, and includes a modern mansion 
and some of the best grouse moors in the North 
of England. The auction is to take place on 
June 29th. 

Edward III was at Blanchland (one mile 
east of Newbiggin Hall) in 1327, and took up 
his quarters in the Abbey buildings, then 
occupied by White monks. Blanchland Abbey 
once existing on the site, was founded by 
Walter de Bolbeck in 1165 for Premonstraten- 
sian canons ; a portion of the church and some 
of the domestic buildings still remain. 

The moors have been strictly preserved 
for many years, and the estate enjoys a high 
reputation for its sporting character and_ its 
almost unvarying large stock of grouse. Par- 
ticularly is this the case with the Boltshope 
section of the Hunstanworth Moor, whence 
the driven birds, flying westwards, render the 
shooting over the whole of this moor excep- 
tionally gocd. The last-mentioned moors are 
about 2,300 acres in extent, and other moors 
adjoin them. The Newbiggin Moor is one of 
the best in Northumberland, and may always 
be relied upon to show a good stock of grouse. 
This moor, extending to neaily 1,000 acres, has 
for many years been shot over in conjunction 
with the adjoining moor of Blanchland. 


THREE GABLES, ESHER. 


ONE of the Lesser Country Houses which 

has formed the subject of an article in 
Country Lire (May 8th, 1920) will be sold 
in the City on Tuesday next by Messrs. 
Hampton and Sons, the delightfully situated 
freehold at Esher known as Three Gables. It 
is close to many county seats, including Clare- 
mont Park and Lord D’Abernon’s house, 
Esher Place. Mr. T. Millwood Wilson was 


the architect of the house, which was designed 
with a view to economical working with a 


minimum staff. The grounds extend to 
2} acres. 
HOUGHTON GRANGE, HUNTINGDON. 


ANOTHER nice house to be sold on Tuesday 

next by Messrs. Hampton and Sons, in 
conjunction with Messrs. Dilley, Son and 
Read, is Houghton Grange, with nearly 
50 acres, four miles from Huntingdon and 
two from St. Ives. It was built about twenty 
years ago for the present vendor, and _ its 
grounds are really only now coming to maturity 
and showing the full fruit of all the care and 
all the money that has been expended upon 
them. The sunken pool garden, enclosed by 
shaped yew hedges and bordered by rose 
banks, is a noteworthy feature of some fine 
garden planning. 


THE SALE OF BAKEWELL. 


HE Duke of Rutland’s operation of bringing 
the town of Bakewell under the hammer 
will take place there early next month. Bake- 
well is a well known centre for the Peak district, 
and handy for Haddon Hall, Chatsworth and 
other important places. Messrs. Thurgood, 
Martin and Eve are preparing the particulars, 
which will, it is understood, contain about 
a couple of hundred lots. From the standpoint 
of general interest, probably the most interesting 
lot will be a seventeenth century residence, 
called ‘‘ the Old Hall.’”” The Duke of Rutland 
has, during the last day or two, sold to the 
local authority the Bath House and Bath Gardens 
in the centre of the town, a seventeenth century 
building with an old Roman bath in the base- 
ment. 


AVONSIDE, STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 


A FINE view of the older part of Stratford-on- 

Avon and of the Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre is enjoyed at Avonside, a freehold of 
six acres, with boating and fishing in a private 
stretch of the Avon. Messrs. Mabbett and Edge 
and Messrs. Hutchings and Deer are selling 
the property at Birmingham on June 17th. 


SEVERN VALLEY SITES. 


GOME picturesque old farmhouses are com- 

prised in the 874 acres of Woodfield, 
Worcestershire, to be sold, by order of Brigadier- 
General A. H. Marindin, C.B., D.S.O., by 
Messrs. Ludlow, Briscoe and Hughes at 
Worcester on June 26th. There are many 
sites along the banks of the Severn, suitable 
for bungalow or other residences. There will 
be about forty lots. 


ST. LEONARD’S HILL. 


HE palatial house of the late Sir Francis 
Tress Barry, adjoining Windsor Great 
Park, comes under the hammer of Messrs. 
Curtis and Henson on June 22nd. The house 
dates from 1760, and there is a Georgian dower 
house of the same period. 


A ROEHAMPTON RESIDENCE. 


IR STEPHEN AND LADY GATTY’S 

Roehampton property, Downshire House, 

is to be offered by Messrs. Trollope on July 7th. 

On the day before, at Guildford, the same firm 

will dispose of 360 acres of outlying portions 

of the Horsley Towers estate, on behalf of 
Mr. T. O. M. Sopwith. 


HOLME LACY: RE-SALE. 


PRELIMINARY announcement is made of 

the intention of clients of Messrs. Mabbett 
and Edge to submit the Holme Lacy estate 
to auction next month. The property has been 
so recently and so fully referred to in COUNTRY 
Lirg, on the occasion of the impending auction 
of the estate by Messrs. Trollope, who sub- 
sequently reported its sale by private treaty, 
that there is no need now to add anything to 
what has already appeared on the subject. 
Apparently the contemplated auction involves 
the break-up of the estate. 


CLEVE COURT, BIRCHINGTON. 


HE beautiful old Georgian house in the 
Isle of Thanet, five miles from Ramsgate 
and between Minster and Birchington, known 
as Cleve Court, with a couple of farms, aggre- 
gating 310 acres, has been sold for a total of 


£12,370 by Messrs. Daniel Smith, Oakley and 
Garrard. The main portion of the house was 
built in 1736. The older portion, in part 
reputed to date from the latter part of the 
fourteenth century, partakes of the Elizabethan 
in character. The house and nearly 20 acres 
realised £2,500, and the farms made between 
£4,000 and £5,000 each. The house was 
formerly part of the property of the Quekes 
or Quexes, and it is in the neighbourhood of 
the thrilling ride of Exciseman Gill after 
Smuggler Bill narrated in blood-curdling lines 
in “The Ingoldsby Legends.” It will be 
remembered that pursuer and pursued ended 
their journey, in more senses than one, by 
galloping into a chalk pit in the Acol neigh- 
bourhood, close to Cleve Court. 


SALOP. 


AT Wellington Messrs. Burton and Nock 
““ sold by order of the trustees of the late 
Mr. R. Singlehurst Cross the agricultural and 
residential estate, consisting of 188 acres, 
known as The Hay, Madeley. The property 
was sold to Mr. E. W. James, Donington, 
Newport, for £10,650. 


ASHTON GIFFORD HOUSE. 


MESSRS. RAWLENCE AND SQUAREY 
at Salisbury offered the freehold residential 
estate Ashton Gifford, Codford, embracing 
an area of 159 acres, including Ashton Gifford 
House, with gardens and pleasure grounds, 
for which the bidding rose to £4,750, the 
property being bought in at £5,500. 

The sale of an old residence is reported 
by Messrs. Edwin Fear and Walker, that of 
The Dell, Twyford, with 5} acres of grounds 
(in advance of the auction). The Old Malt 
House, Upton, Andover, has also been sold 
privately. 

Messrs. Fox and Sons report the following 
recent sales: Ivers, Marnhull, Dorset, with 
7 acres, freehold ; Goshen, Branksome Park, 
a freehold mansion; Westbury Leigh, Wim- 
borne Road, prior to auction; and _ other 
houses. The purchase monies amounted to 
£24,000. Messrs. Fox and Sons’ sale of the 
Leybourne Grange estate near Maidstone, 
Kent, took place on Thursday. The 683 acres 
included the Leybourne paddocks and stud 
farm, where three Derby winners have been 
bred. 


“THOSE EVENING BELLS.”’ 

N Country Lire of January 17th a short 
account was published of the Highmoor 

carillon as that Cumberland mansion 


was 
about to be submitted to the hammer. The 
property changed hands, and the carillon, 


which has so long been a delight to the people 
of the countryside and a pleasant surprise to 
visitors, is now in process of removal from the 
tower. A Loughborough firm of bell founders 
which installed it has been engaged in dis- 
mantling the carillon. The striking bell, 
locally called ‘‘ Great Joe,” weighing about 
nine tons, has had to be cut up by the oxy- 
acetylene process to allow of its being shifted. 
It would be easy to moralise about the passing 
of the bells, but quite useless. They have 
gone, and there’s an end of it. There were not 
too many carillons, and this one was by Severn 
Van Aerscholt of Louvain. 
THE “FITMENTS OF 
ROOM.”’ 


GOMETHING of the same temptation comes 

upon reading the latest announcement of 
Messrs. Hampton and Sons about the town 
house of the late Sir Lawrence Alma Tadema, 
O.M., R.A. ‘‘ Under a nominal _ reserve 
having no relation to cost” the freehold in 
Grove End Road, St. John’s Wood, will come 
under the hammer again next month. This 
time in two lots, and Lot 2 consists of “‘ the 
seventeenth century oak panelling and the 
fitments of the Dutch room, together with the 
fine fireplace and stained glass windows as at 
present displayed.” 


GELLI GYNAN, NORTH WALES. 


HE trustees of Mr. W. 
have instructed Messrs. 


THE DUTCH 


Carstairs-Jones 
Knight, Frank 


and Rutley to offer Gelli Gynan, extending 
to 1,500 acres, by auction during the summer. 
The property, between Ruthin and Mold, 
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consists of eighteen farms, small holdings, and part of the village of 
Llanarmon. 


A LINK WITH SOUTHEY. 


WO of the houses in the Norfolk Broads district now in the market 
are worth a passing note. One is Browston Hall, formerly the 
seat of the Le Grys family, a house noted for its moulded ceilings, 
said to have been the work of Flemish craftsmen, and its dining-room 
remarkable for the Chinese wallpaper, probably some of the earliest 
used in this country. The other is Oesby, from which Southey wrote 
“You would not wish for a sweeter scene. Here, methinks, 
T could be well content to fix my sojourn: grow familiar with these 
scenes till time and memory make them dear to me and with no 
other home.” 


WAKEFIELD LODGE. 


"THE Duke of Grafton’s mansion, in the centre of the Grafton country, 

with 2,475 acres, is to be sold shortly by Messrs. Daniel Smith, 
Oakley and Garrard, jointly with Messrs. Lofts and Warner. There 
is a lot of oak on the estate, and the 880 acres of woodland surrounding 
the park make Wakefield Lodge, for 250 years the home of successive 
Dukes of Grafton, a capital sporting estate. 
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“Carew Raleigh, son of the great Sir Walter Raleigh, lived at West 
Horsley, and the latter’s head is said to have been buried there. The 
Tudor manor house, West Horsley Place, and 1,100 acres, is to be sold 
during the season by Messrs. Osborn and Mercer for Major C. F. R. N. 
Weston. 

Dudwell House, Burwash, with 100 acres, is for sale on July 20th 
by Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. Another July auction will be that 
of Smallwood Manor, Uttoxeter, a modern house of Jacobean character, 
by Messrs. Wilson and Co. 

Lieutenant-Colonel W. R. Campion, D.S.O., M.P., has directed 
Messrs. Winkworth and Co to dispose of Eatons Farm, near Steyning 
and Partridge Green. This is a very fine old Sussex farmhouse, with 
a wealth of oak beams and panelling. The farm is bounded by the 
river Adur. The auction will take place at Brighton on July 1st. At 
Brighton, also, on June 29th, Messrs. Osborn and Mercer will offer 
1,600 acres of Sussex farms, some with very nice old houses. There 
will be fifty-seven lots. 


COMPTON VERNEY TO LET. 
LORD WILLOUGHBY DE BROKE has placed his beautiful 
Warwickshire house, Compton Verney, with shooting over 
5,000 acres, in the hands of Messrs. John D. Wood and Co., to be let 
furnished. ARBITER. 


THE RENASCENCE OF POLO: OPPORTUNITIES 
OF EXTENSION 





A THROW IN. 


HAT polo is the finest sporting game that is played in 

any country few who have seen it will deny—whether 
in its original home in Burma, or in its up-to-date 
development at Hurlingham or 
England. It is a game which demands from the player the 


Ranelagh or elsewhere in 


highest qualities of courage, horsemanship and a very high 
grade of physical fitness, together with extreme quickness 
of perception, initiative and unselfish play. It is not to be 
wondered at, accordingly, that the war took a heavier toll 
of polo players than of the devotees of any other game. May 
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PROTECTING 
the turf lightly rest on those splendid men who showed, from 
1914 onwards, what matchless deeds of derring-do and fear- 
less élan this game of heroes could evoke. 

To the ravages of war have now succeeded the reparations 
of peace; and it behoves any admirer of polo keenly to look 
round and endeavour to find the means of filling up the terrible 
gaps in the ranks of polo players. Fortunately, there is a 
silver lining to the cloud. In these latter years of war and 
standing to arms many a young fellow who left England for 
India and other far-off parts a tyro as regards equitation, 
has followed up the fascinations of the game and now 
finds himself, by comparison, a centaur. Such a man, on 
returning home, is not likely willingly to forego the advan- 
tages which his initiation into polo has brought him. It is 
from these recruits that polo at home can be renewed and 
strengthened. 

The vast majority of those who throng Hurlingham, 
Ranelagh and Roehampton have no conception of the difference 
in the entourage of these fashionable resorts and of polo as 
played in the Counties. Instead of the mundane crowd, whose 
attention and conversation lingers far more often on the fashion- 
able topic or gossip of the moment than in giving anything 
but the most languid attention to the game—which, to do them 
justice, few affect to understand—the grounds at Rugby, 
Cirencester or Dunster are fringed with people eagerly interested 
in the game and the ponies, about both of which they not 
seldom understand quite as much as do the men who are 
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playing. In the provinces, admittance is practically always 
free; and in a horse-loving district the poorer classes are 
not slow to take advantage of the opportunities offered to them 
gratis. Still more does this apply to Ireland. 
not seen the Patriotic Cup played tor in 


Those who have 
‘* The 
know but little of the enthusiastic keenness which follows and 


” 


Phoenix 


criticises every stroke. 

Polo is for the main part and in London “ caviave to the 
general.” 
reluctance, Hurlingham has set a fine example of opening its 
ground to the public, and of so enabling polo to be better 
understanded of the people. 
bring in adherents to the game, than which there is none more 
exciting or thrilling to watch. Further, the public who have 
been allowed to penetrate 


Recently, after years of urging and of hesitating 


This is what is most needed to 


‘within the precincts’’ are at 
once and for good disabused of the idea which is sedulously 
their propaganda 


cultivated Socialists and 


that polo is a game for the idle rich, which takes up ground 


by disaffected 


which would be more usefully occupied by allotments or 
jerry-building. 
and regrettably a rich man’s game, owing to the great apprecia- 
but the majority of those 


True, it is that polo is becoming increasingly 


tion in value of good polo ponies ; 
who play it, even on the grounds of the metropolis, are not 
rich men, and are enabled to take part in polo through the 
sporting generosity of a friend much better endowed with this 
Many of the best teams to be 
“hired 


world’s goods than themselves. 
seen in London are composed of what is termed 
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‘assassins,’’ controlled and financed by some sporting Mecenas 
—himself, generally, as keen a player as any of them—who is 
willing to pay that polo may go on. 

Publicity, therefore, is the first and principal means of 
popularising this splendid game. Many, perhaps, of those who, 
hitherto secure in the exclusiveness of their own precincts, purr 
in elegant ease and luxury, fail to appreciate that, wrongly or 
rightly, this is the age of advertisement, and that if a man does 
not employ publicity, the rest of the world is apt to believe, 
and even to say, that he has not the goods to deliver. Without 
doubt, the reluctance to advertise himself and his achievements, 
inbred in the best type of Englishman, has been the hotbed in 
which have been raised the envious prejudices and calumnies 
to-day among those who are 

From want of contradiction 


which can be heard widespread 
imperfectly informed about polo. 
do not let the case go against the game by default. 

Why not get hold of these 
alluded to who have returned, or are returning. from India and 
such parts, and who have been entered to the game, and give 
them an opportunity of emerging from their apprenticeship, 
by not only continuing as players in this country, but by becoming 
polo pony breeders? It is not generally understood 
profitable as well as pleasurable the latter occupation can be. 
While it offers the polo-player the material for his own play, a 
considerable percentage of the ponies he breeds and “‘ makes’ 
may turn out first-rate exponents of the game, in which the 


splendid young fellows above 


how 


SILVER PLATE FROM 
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value of the pony is rated as high as 60 per cent.—the skill of the 
player who rides supplying the remainder. 

It is not too much to hope, accordingly, that with the aia 
of these manly and sporting recruits, the game may be extended 
and decentralised. Not to everyone is it given to be worthy of, 
or to obtain, inclusion in London tournament play; but, in the 
provinces there are clubs and grounds galore which will gladly 
give the aspirant to higher honours the chance of winning his 
spurs—and that, too, with a tithe of the expense in general 
attaching to playing polo, if he breeds, or ‘“‘ makes,” his own 
ponies. ‘‘ Coping ”’ is justly looked down upon as a reprehensible 
branch of the commercial side of horse-breeding or selling, and 
in the ordinary meaning of the term, people look askance at the 
coper. But there is a sharp distinction to be observed when 
applying the term to polo. The man who “ plays to cope” 
is no more admirable than his confrére of the dealer’s stable. 
On the other hand, there is no finer specimen of a judge 
and shaper of horseflesh than the polo-player who “ copes 
to play’; and it is to this latter sportsmanlike section of 
the devotees of the game that we can lcok for some of its best 
supporters. 

Publicity, then, will popularise the game; new blood will 
strengthen and enlarge it. The writer is convinced that there is 
a large source of the most promising players ready to be tapped by 
handing out to them encouragement and facilities which, hitherto, 
may not have been judiciously offered. SCRUTINEER. 


THE COLLECTION OF 


MR. JOHN A. HOLMS.—I 


By Percy 


HIS collection of silver plate is in every way remarkable, 
and is one of the most varied and interesting held bv 
a private owner. Mr. Holms took up the subject some 
thirty vears ago, with a leaning towards the severe 
and plain pieces that represented the highest standard 
o their class and by preference acquiring those lying within 
the period of 1680 to 1720. The famous Dunn-Gardner 
collection was dispersed at Messrs. Christies’ in April, 1901. 


about which 
the Morning 


Post wrote as 
follows : 


The sale of 
the wonderful 
collection of 
early English 
Silver, bijou- 
terie and 
objects of art, 
formed by 
Mr. J. Dunn- 
Gardner, and 
which for 
many vears 
past has been 
exhibited at 
the Victoria 
and Albert 
Museum, took 
place __yester- 
day, there was 
a large attend- 
ance and 
astonishing 
prices were 
realised, in- 
cluding an 
absolute 
“record” for 
silver. A 
Tudor cup on 
foot entirely 
gilt, sold for 
£4,100, which 
as the cup 
weighed only 
140z. 3dwt. 
works out at 
£289 19s. 6d. 
per oz. 


Up to this 
time the 
highes: price 





FIG. I.—SAUCER PUNCHED WITH SEEDED OVALS, AND WITH SHELL-SHAPED HANDLES. 
Hall mark, London, 1637. 
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obtained for English silver plate at auction was {£69 per ounce, 
so Mr. Holms’ acquisition of this cup, through Messrs. 
Crichton Brothers, represented the high-water mark of price 
of the plate collector twenty years ago. The Times of the 
same date wrote : 


In the history of Christies’ Salerooms no collection of silver 
has excited such widespread interest, and prices paid yesterday 
passed all former records. 


The most important lot in the day’s 
sale was a 
Tudor Cup 
4} inches high, 
43 inches in 
diameter with 
the London 
Hall Mark of 
1521, a Lom- 
bardic D. For 
this cup the 
bidding started 
at £500, and 
at £4,100 Mr. 
Crichton was 
declared the 
purchaser. It 
is more than 
probable that 
this price paid 
yesterday will 
remain the 
record for 
many years. 


Fig. 3 is a 
representa- 
tion of this 
celebrated 
cup and is 
well de- 
scribed by Sir 
Charles 
Jackson in his 
“History of 
English 
Plate,” page 
691, Vol. 1, 
as follows : 


Engraved 
below the lip 
of its shallow 
cvlindrical 
bowl is the 
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inscription ‘‘ BENE * DICTVS - DEVS: IM: DONA: SVIS: AME.” 
in Lombardic letters on a diagonally hatched background, the re- 
mainder of the vertical face is ornamented with three rows of flat 
imbrications . . . a cabled moulding covers the junction of the bow! 
with the cylindrical part of its stem which is ornamented with convex 
flutes ; the undulating lower part spreads outwardJand is embossed 
with radiating tongue shaped lobes in line with the flutes of the stem. 
Supporting the stem is a base 
moulding, the upper member of 
which is a shallow recess enriched 
with a stamped pattern of run- 
ning leaf work resting on a small 
cavetto and a convex moulded 
base plate. 


There are several of these 
rare font-shaped cups in 
existence. A plain example 
without a cover, hall-marked 
1500, belonging to Lord 
Swaythling, is on loan at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum ; 
and a similar specimen, marked 
1512, is used as a communion 
cup at Wymeswold Church, 
Leicestershire. Both of these 
have the same _ inscription, 
“ SOLI. DEO HONOR ET 
GLORIA,” in Lombardic 
characters round the bowls, 
though they were not originally 
ecclesiastical but secular pieces 
given to the church after 
the Reformation when the 
Gothic chalices were abolished. 
Anotherisat Sandwich Church, 
Kent, and this possesses its 
original cover and shows the 
full charm and character of 
the shape. A fine specimen 
of 1503, also with a cover, is 
in the possession of the 
Goldsmiths’ Company. Cor- 
pus Christi, Oxford, has a 
rather elaborate cup and cover 
of this type, dated 1515 ; while 
the latest known specimen is 
that belonging to the Ports- 
mouth Corporation, _ hall- 
marked 1525. The fashion 
was evidently of short dura- 
tion, being limited to about 
thirty years. 

It is an interesting fact 
that the first edition of Mr. 
C. E. Cripps’ ‘‘ Handbook on 
Old English Silver Plate,” 
which was the earliest recog- 
nised work of its kind, was 
published in 1878, so Mr. J. 
Dunn-Gardner, when forming 
bis celebrated collection, must 
have relied almost entirely on 
his own instinctive taste and 
judgment, as he could not at 
that time have had much 
opportunity of studying date 
marks except from the records 
kept at the Goldsmiths’ Hall ; 
but it is evident that he gave 
bold prices in those days 
for what appealed to him, 
as Mr. Algernon Dunn- 
Gardner has lately informed 
the writer that his father, 
about 1865, purchased this 
same Tudor cup for £200 from 
J. M. Whitehead, a dealer of 
8, Duke Street, St. James’, 
and that it formed part of the 
collection lent to the Museum. 
He must also have exercised much caution, as so few of his 
pieces could be questioned, though fraudulent additions must 
not be confounded with legitimate repairs and _ restorations 
which have often necessitated an additional and confusing 
hall-mark at the date of repair. Caution was, therefore, even 
in those days, a very desirable quality for collectors ; yet, from 
being too diffident, certain fine and absolutely genuine objects 
have been rejected as doubtful. Some years ago a certain 
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gold and enamel cup was offered (by two nuns) to various dealers 
and some private collectors in Paris, but no purchaser could be 
found certain enough of his opinion to give their price of about 
£100, till M. Pichon, the great French connoisseur, immediately 
recognising the marvellous intrinsic beauty of the piece, at 
once secured it; at his death it was bought by a dealer and 





FIG. 2.—FRUIT DISH ON FOOT, PERFORATED WITH JACOBEAN ORNAMENT. 


Hall mark, London, 1616. 


finally purchased fer £7,000 and presented to the British 
Museum. 

Another instance is a service of Roman plate, consisting of 
thirty-six silver vessels and dishes, dug up by some peasants 
in France, which was also a long time finding a purchaser, 
though offered at a very low figure ; the extraordinary freshness 
of condition, with the apparently modern shapes, inspired so 
much doubt in persons not conversant with the arts of the classic 
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FIG. 3.—FONT-SHAPED CUP, SILVER-GILT EMBOSSED IN THE LATE GOTHIC STYLE. 
Height, 43 inches: diameter, 43 inches. Hall mark, London, 1521. 
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FIG. 4.—DREDGER, WITH A SPIRALLY 
GADROONED CAP AND BASE. 
Hall mark, London, 1690. 








FIG. 5-—DRED SEX, PLAIN, WITH TALL 
FINIAL AND BAYONET CATCH. 
Hall mark, London, 1681. 
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age, that its authenticity was discredited ; it 
is now also in the Gold Room at the British 
Museum, known as the Chaourse ‘Treasure, 
and is pronounced by all experts to be of the 
end of the third century and absolutely genuine. 

During the first half of the last century 
the opportunities of the art collector in every 
branch were enormous, and men like Bernal, 
Fountaine, Franks and others who possessed 
intuitive insight into what was beautiful, and 
in an age when practically nothing fine but 
literature was being created, found few of the 
pitfalls and snares that beset the silver 
collectors of to-day. Their taste was pro- 
nounced eccentric by their contemporaries, 
who did not appreciate the best things, and 
they were left undisturbed to select the finest 
specimens of silverwork and acquire piece 
by piece exactly what pleased their individual 
taste. On looking through the catalogues of 
the 1851 and 1862 exhibitions one is struck 
by the comparatively small number of exhibi- 
tors as compared with the exhibits of gold and 
silver plate. After these two exhibitions, and 
when the museums began to acquire specimens 
by gift and purchase, the public began also 
gradually to take an interest in old plate, and 
dealers in it arose on every side. 

Mr. Holms’ distinctive judgment ranks 
most favourably with that of these earlier 
collectors ; he has other unusual specimens of 
early plate in addition to the Tudor Cup, and 
many well chosen and representative later 
examples, among which is a fine fruit dish 
given in Fig. 2. A taste for these pierced 
silver dishes standing upon a_ perforated 
trumpet-shaped foot arose in James I’s reign, 
but although beautiful when filled with fruit 
they seem wanting in stability when empty. It 
is an unusually fine example, with interlaced 
ornament of dolphins, snails and cherubs’ 
heads connected with bunches of fruit in 
acanthused strapwork. ‘This ornamentation is 
reminiscent of the solid salvers or rose-water 
dishes of the period, the perforated boss 
forming the centre accentuates the origin of 
the design. This charming example is hall- 
marked 1616, the year of Shakespeare’s death, 
and its condition bears evidence of its un- 
practical construction, and the delicacy of these 
dishes probably accounts for their rarity. 
This taste for thin silver dishes or saucers, 
as they were sometimes called, continued into 
the next two reigns, the designs on them 
becoming more and more effete as time went 
on: the patterns much_ resembled one 
another, being punched rather mechanically 
in the thin metal. Fig. 1 is a nice clean 
specimen of its type, hall-marked 1637. This 
rather childish design does not occur on any 
other form of plate and somewhat resembles 
late Byzantine metal work, when ornament 
had deteriorated from a former fine period 
and become thin and meaningless. As a 
matter of fact, ornament on plate never quiet 
recovered its former dignity, with the excep- 
tion of the acanthus, which at times was 
classically beautiful; and plain proportions 
and finely hammered mouldings replaced the 
played-out ornament of the Renaissance. 
Fig. 5 is a dredger, hall-marked 1681, of great 
interest, !being a very early specimen of a 
novelty in plate. There is one belonging to 
Lord Grantly, dated 1678, of even greater 
simplicity than the present example, which is 
undecorated save for some lightly reeded and 
hollow mouldings which concentrate where 
the top is attached to the cylindrical body by 
a bayonet catch and the symmetrical piercings. 
In Fig. 4, of 1690, a bold gadrooning is intro- 
duced at the top and foot, and the vase- 
shaped finial is smaller in proportion. These 
dredgers are frequently found made in sets of 
three, one large for sugar and two smaller, 
probably for the coarsely ground pepper and 
powdered mustard. 
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FIRST HEAVY WEIGHT, SPELTER. 





FIRST NOVICES, POPINJAY. FIRST POLO-BRED, SUMMER LIGHTNING, 





W. A. Rouch. Copyright. 
FIRST OPEN JUMPING COMPETITION, STUCKAGAIN. FIRST LIGHT WEIGHT, LADY MARGARET. 


POLO PONIES AT HURLINGHAM. 


Last Saturday’s Show at Hurlingham was marked by the all-round excellence of the ponies exhibited. Even if there were no pony 
of outstanding merit it was pleasing that there should have been a high general average. Never were polo ponies more in demand than to-day, 
but breeders who fail to realise that none but good-looking ponies with polo temperament are likely to be profitable will be rudely 
awakened. Without the right temperament no pony, however good-looking, is worth the trouble of training for polo. Most of, if not all, 

the ponies shown at Hurlingham had been played and were in hard condition. 9 
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NATURE NOTES 
NOTES FROM THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS 


UITE a number of additions have been made lately 
to the Zoological Gardens, one of the most noteworthy 
a tayra (Galictis barbara), a species that has not been 
represented for some .ime, appears in our second Ilus- 
tration Belonging to the weasel family, the tayra 
is found in South America, ranging from Demerara to 
Paraguay. About the size of an otter, the animal is clothed in 
short and close fur of a dark brown tint, a yellowish patch being 





ONE OF THE NEWLY ARRIVED LION-TAILED MONKEYS. 


present upon the throat. Semi-albinos are occasionally met with 
in which the fur is white except that upon the feet, ears and 
muzzle. Inhabiting the open grass country, as well as the 
forest lands, the tayra confines its activities to the morning and 
evening, retiring to rest after noon within the shelter of a hollow 
tree or the burrow of an armadillo. It feeds upon various smail 
animals, such as the agouti, as well as upon birds and their 
eggs. It is also very fond of the honey of wild bees, climbing 
the trees with agility in order to procure this dainty. In the 
neighbourhood of human habitations it causes much havoc 
among the inmates of the poultry runs. Mr, Hudson gives an 
interesting description of the tayras, likening them unto “ little 
friars in black robes and grey cowls; but the expression of 
their round faces is malignant and bloodthirsty beyond 
anything in nature, and it would, perhaps, be more decent to 
liken them to devils rather than human.” 

Among the various monkeys that have arrived are a young 
chimpanzee, two gibbons, a woolly monkey or lagothrix, and 
six lion-tailed monkeys. Although the gibbons are an especially 
welcome addition (the last one at the Zoological Gardens having 
died some months back), yet, possibly, the lion-tailed monkeys 
are even more desirable on account of their comparative rarity 
and also for the fact that at no time has such a fine collection 
of these animals been exhibited at the Gardens. Except for 
an unusually large and adult male, all the latter are young 
specimens. 

The lion-tailed monkey (Macucus silenus), which comes 
from Southern India, is one of the most handsome of all monkeys, 
its head being decorated with a large grey ruff that stands out 
around the face in bold contrast to the rest of the animal’s jet 
black fur. A characteristic feature, from 
which the species receives its name, is 
the tuft of hair that decorates the end of 
its slender tail, suggesting that of a lion. 
The species is frequently spoken of as 
the wanderoo monkey, a name, however, 
that rightly belongs to the purple-faced 
langur (Semnopithecus cephalopterus). 

Hailing from South America is a 
titi or teetee monkey, a little creature 
that greatly resembles the familiar 
squirrel-monkey, except that its head 
lacks the bulging out formation at the 
back peculiar to the latter animal. 

Many new additions have been made 
to the reptile house, and an exceptionally 
fine collection of rattlesnakes can now be 
seen, several of them being of enormous 
size, far exceeding that of any specimens 
previously exhibited. Unfortunately, 
rattlesnakes do not thrive well in 
captivity. Thy are of a very nervous 
dispositién’gad frequently refuse all food, 
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thereby starving themselves to death. Even forcible feeding, a 
process that is rendered a somewhat difficult and even dangerous 
task owing to the venomous nature of the reptiles, rarely proves 
successful in keeping them alive, the snakes often dying from 
shock when thus treated. 

A Ringhal’s or spitting snake from South Africa is also 
among the newcomers. Although by no means fully grown, 
the reptile exhibits a tendency to attack every visitor that 
passes its cage, only being frustrated in its attempts by the thick 
plate-glass window in front of its cage, this being plentifully 
sprinkled with venom that has failed to reach its mark. Ringhal’s 
snake is able to eject its poison for a distance of several yards, 
and usually shoots at the eyes cf its victims. Should its aim 
prove true, temporary blindness ensues, and for this reason the 
keepers in charge of this interesting but somewhat self-assertive 
reptile wear motor goggles when it is necessary to open the 
door of the cage fur the purpose of feeding the inmate. The 
bite of the snake is fatal. WS. B: 


THE ONLY RECORD OF A DOUBLE-CRESTED SHAG. 


In the breeding season the shag or green cormorant bears 
on its head a bold recurring crest of dark green feathers. This 
crest is generally 
assumed in Feb- 
ruary, although 
I have seen in- 
dividuals with it 
fully developed 
early in January. 
On sailing up to 
a flock of these 
birds early in the 
year they usually 
dive, and after 
the second dive 
the crested can- 
not be distin- 
guished from the 
others, as in a 
wet state the 
crested feathers 
lie flat upon the 
head. On Feb- 
ruary 22nd, 1904, 
I shot the speci- 
men shown in 
the photograph, 
off the Cleston 
Skerries in 
Orkney, as can be seen, it sports a second crest on the back 
of the head. I shot the specimen for his magnificent frontal 
crest, and did not observe his second crest until I got the bird 
home and the skin had dried. It is the only double-crested 
specimen known, 

The shag sometimes nests extremely early, as, for instance, 
in Orkney in 1907. In this year they commenced building their 
nests in January, and the first eggs were found on February 24th 
on the Island of Sieles Skerry, the weather being very stormy, 
but not cold. In the Scilly Islands in 1914 they were very late 
in nesting, for on April 21st the majority had only just commenced 
to lay, although then many of the young of the common 
cormorant were fully fledged and some on the wing, and it 
was not until May 14th that the young shags started to hatch 
out. Even as late as June 2nd there were eggs yet unhatched. 
These were not second broods, as on visiting the nesting sites 
on April 21st there were no signs that an earlier brood had 
hatched and flown. H. W. Rosinson, M.B.O.U. 





SHOWING THE TWO CRESTS. 





THE TAYRA AT THE ZOO. 
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HEREDITARY ALBINISM IN BLACKBIRDS. 

Writing from personal experience, ‘‘ C.’’ expresses the view 
that parti-coloured plumage in blackbirds is usually due 
to injury received by the bird. I know that this opinion has 
adherents, and while admitting that the pigment cells may in 
some instances be affected by casuat injury at a critical period of 
growth, I think that the following testimony proves that the 
hereditary principle must be regarded as the main cause of partial 
albinism. In the arboretum of the Midland city from which | 
write there have been at intervals, for a period of nearly twenty 
years, successive generations of blackbirds in which individual 
birds have shown a variegated plumage. The public garden re- 
ferred to lies in the heart of the city, and for a bird of weak and 
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unadventurous flight such as the blackbird, this fact serves to 
isolate the race from the birds of the surrounding country, 
much in the same way, though less effectively, as the St. Kilda 
wren is cut off from the mainland. I have seen these parti- 
coloured blackbirds at intervals, and the keeper of the grounds 
tells me that many years ago a bird, which he described as wholly 
white, was “ riddled ”’ (caught by means of a sieve) by workmen 
in the grounds of an adjoining municipal building where extensions 
were in process of erection. This bird was probably the originator 
of the strain in which the varieties occurred, but had free inter- 
course with blackbirds of the open country been practicable, 
the abnormality would have been quickly stamped out by 
interfusion with the blood of normal stock. E. St: G. B. 


MUSIC 


By Dr. EtHet Smytu. 


Mount Music, by E. CG. Somerville and Martin Ross. (Longmans.) 
ORTUNATELY for our mental health, subjects such 
as the Income Tax, Justice as Administered, Arithmetic 
in the Telephone Office, the Origin of Evil, and kindred 
problems, are not always in the forefront of our minds. 
Nevertheless at odd times we have thought about Ireland 

—have heard and read about Ireland. And the harder we 

have tried to understand how things have come to this pass, 

the greater our bewilderment. 

The latest attempt at a Home Rule Bill is now on us, the 
country is under martial law, and it is difficult to think of 
anything else. This, I imagine, is why I have been asked to 
write about a work that, more than any I know, gives one the 
sensation of a veil having been lifted. No meretricious lighting 
of the scene thus revealed—no hardening or softening of contours. 
“This is Ireland as she really is,” one says to oneself. 

There is one inevitable difficulty connected with the 
reviewing of a new book by E. G. Somerville and Martin 
Ross, namely, that two other works of theirs, ‘‘ The R.M.” 
and ‘‘The Real Charlotte,” spring up in one’s mind and 
range themselves on either side of the newcomer. This 
being so, it is as well to accept the challenge at once, and 
say that, if less brimming with youthful lightheartedness, and, 
consequently, less amusing than the first, and if, on the other 
hand, more normal as to the subject matter, and, therefore, less 
startling and terrific than the second, Mount Music is something 
the others are not. Of the same kinship, in that it is original, 
entertaining from start to finish, intersected with thrilling hunts, 
full of fun and admirable character-drawing, fashioned with the 
old fastidious workmanship, nevertheless a new spirit has brooded 
over this latest book of theirs. Not new really, for it is in all 
their work. But this time it has taken charge, and may, perhaps, 
be defined as a spirit of white integrity, clothed in tenderness, 
wisdom, and humour, but above all in tenderness. This is the 
record of eyes incapable of either blurred or biassed vision; the 
sympathy is often veiled in fun, sometimes even in irony, but a 
kind heart that will not be denied has the last word. Yet never 
at the expense of truth; and as the story moves along—in the 
earliest few chapters perhaps at too leisurely a pace—the mind 
is gradually possessed by the conviction that things are, indeed, 
as here portrayed, that this is the truth. And for this reason 
we believe that Mount Music, mere novel though it be, will one 
day find itself taking rank, all unawares, as a_ historical 
document. 

It is difficult to explain what exactly is implied by ‘‘ white 
integrity,’ though easy to say what it excludes. There are no 
high lights here, no underlinings, no pilings-on of the agony. 
If, as you read, the heart is alternately rent and soothed, it is 
because the hand of a great artist has touched the very spring 
of truth; not with a view to getting an effect, but much as life 
itself lays a finger on the deep, hidden nerve of joy, or of passion, 
or of pain. To give a concrete example of this sort of integrity— 
the vulgar people in the book are undeniably vulgar, but they are 
also lovable. We see them as they saw each other, not merely 
as they appear to the fastidious and better-bred critic. Mrs. 
Mangan, ‘“‘as kindly, lazy, and handsome a creature as ever 
lived down spiteful gossip by good nature’’; her husband, the 
Big Doctor,.one of the great figures and great successes of the 
story, who, in spite of all—and there was a good deal—considers 
himself “‘ not too bad a fellow altogether’: these, and even less 
promising candidates for our sympathy, manage somehow 
or other to capture it, or at least to escape ruthless condemnation. 
It is an amusing symptom, by the by, of the authors’ own 
indifference to ill-natured suggestion, that though, as we see, 
Mrs. Mangan is primarily introduced on a wave of “ spiteful 
gossip,’ not till some pages later do they condescend to inform 
us that this gossip was, as a matter of fact, without justification ! 

Again, though the point of the book (if it be not unfair to 
drag ethics into a work of art) is to exhibit the workings of what 
the authors call “the Spirit of the Nation ’’—in other words, 
the religious dissension characteristic of the Island of Saints— 
neither the Romish priests nor the Protestant clergy can complain 
of being pilloried in the interests of the other. On the whole, 
given the sportsmanlike instincts of these writers, one might 
gather, even if one did not know it to be the case, that they 


are members of the Church of Ireland. For much as we may 
regret the use to which these qualities are put, the priests at 
least show some degree of initiative and intelligence, whereas 
the others but let us draw a veil over the ineptitudes 
of the Protestant shepherds ! 

Perhaps the greatest triumph of the book is the love-story 
of Christian—one of those rare spirits that kindly Nature will 
sometimes enshrine in a shape as utterly human as it is adorable- 
and Larry, a young gentleman of artistic proclivities who, one 
can but admit, is on a lower plane. For which reason for a brief 
moment a fear besets us lest it should be another case of Dorothea 
and the sadly inadequate Will Ladislaw. But Mrs. Twomey- 
an ancient retainer, drawn with the unfailing skill of these 
artists in the portraiture of the Irish peasant—shrewd little 
Mrs. Twomey, in whose judgment we have complete confidence, 
has described Larry quite early in the story as “a little fella that 
is in tune with all the world.’”’ And when, almost as last word in 
the book, she further remarks that Christian ‘‘ was fond of him 
always,” and adds: ‘‘ And why wouldn’t she be fond of him ? 
Sure the dog’d be fond of him!”’ (a high encomium from one who, 
as we are told, “‘ thought badly of dogs ’’) readers will find that 
they have long since come to some such conclusion themselves. 
It is useless in this case to weigh respective moral specific gravities; 
Christian loved him, and, given the depth, the tenderness, the 
mysterious intuition, the matchless altitude of her soul, Larry 
will have been drawn up to her level, or somewhere near it. 
For there are people to love whom is a sanctification; and, 
Christian, proud, high-spirited, immutably faithful, is one of these. 

Even as the traveller demands of Baedeker the asterisk that 
shall save him from forlorn wanderings under a starless heaven, 
so readers look to a reviewer for samples of an author’s skill. 
Happy phrases may be lit on anywhere in Mount Music: “ the 
laugh that is the flower of the root of scorn,” “‘ the large and sliding 
brightness of the river’; the old cook’s description of Christian, 
‘“T wouldn’t doubt that child to be wanting the world in her 
pocket before it was made”; Mrs. Twomey’s characterisation 
of a young dispensary doctor mysteriously lifted to power : 
‘‘a low, hungry little fella’ that’d thravel the counthry for the 
sake of a ha’penny”’ (observe ‘the Irish peasant’s contempt for 
poverty): or the authors’ remark concerning the stricken 
Christian, bereft, shipwrecked in a desolate storm-shaken house, 
yet unafraid of possible ghostly visitants: ‘‘ What spectre from 
the other world has power to break a heart ?”’ One might also 
star a very perfect differentiation which occurs where Dr. 
Mangan treads heavily on the cat, ‘‘ who, her mystic meditations 
thus painfully interrupted, vanished in darkness, uttering the 
baleful cry of her kind, that is so inherently opposed to the 
blended forgiveness and apology that give poignancy to a dog’s 
reproach for a similar injury.’”’ Or, again, as sidelight on political 
feeling in Ireland, it is instructive to learn that ‘‘ Wolfe Tone or 
Robert Emmet could hardly have abhorred the Government of 
England more heartily than did these three respectable, law- 
abiding, unutterably-Unionist ladies.” 

Mount Music is not an easy book to quote from, any more 
than it would be easy to ‘‘ quote ’’ bits of a sunrise, an incoming 
tide, or anything else that gradually floods the soul. 

But here is a scene that falls in a time of great sorrow for 
Christian. On her way to visit a woman who has recently 
lost her husband, she stops to speak to a labouring man, who 
says to her: ‘‘ Your father knows me well. I remember of 
one time when the hounds was crossing my land, and I seen 
yourself and your sisther taking the hur’ls. I cries out to ye 
‘me heart’d rise at ye, me darlins!’ and the Major he laughs.” 

Presently Christian perceives a girl seated on a heap of 
rushes; she is very pale, with a “ fixity of sadness about her,”’ 
and does not appear to notice when Christian speaks to her. | 

‘“She’s my daughter,” said Peter Callaghan in his quiet 
voice. ‘‘She wouldn’t know it was to her you spoke. She's 
dark, the creature. Blinded she is. She’s not long that way.”’ 

“ How did it happen?” said Christian, in a low voice. 

‘You could not say,” said Peter Callaghan; his dreamy 
eyes roved again over the broad river: ‘‘ God left a hand on 
her,”’ he said. 

Christian went on her way, and the words stayed with her. 
‘God left a hand on her.” There had been no resentment 
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in the father’s voice, only a profound and noble gravity. ‘‘ And 
here am I,”’ thought Christian, ‘‘ angry and whimpering——” 

She then goes on her way to the house of the widow: 

‘“In the kitchen a red-haired woman was seated, rocking 
a wooden cradle with her foot, while she stitched at a child’s 
frock. Hens, with their alert and affected reserve of manner, 
stepped in and out of the doorway, sometimes slowly, with 
poised claw, sometimes headlong, with greedy speed. Christian 
watched them and the hound puppies (in whose power of resist- 
ance to temptation she had no confidence) while she talked to 
the woman of the house, and heard the story of her trouble. 

Her husband had been ‘‘ above in the hospite] at Rivers- 
town. He was in it with a fortnight,” said the red-haired woman 
in the idiom of her district, the noise of the rocker of the cradle 
on the earthen floor beating through her words; ‘‘ he had a 
bunch, like, uncher his chin, and they were to,.cut it.’? She 
paused, and the wooden bump of the cradle filled the pause. 
“ When they had it cut, he rose up on the table, and all his blood 
went from him; only one little tint, I suppose, stopped in him. 
\fther a while, the nurse seen the life creeping back in him. ‘ We 
have him yet,’ says she to the Docthor. ‘I thought he wes 
gone from us,’ says the Docthor.’’ The voice ceased again. 
The speaker slashed the frock in her hand at an over-bold hen, 
which had skipped on to the table beside her and was pecking 
hard and sharp at some food on a plate. 

“ They sent him home then. We thought he was cured entirely. 
He pulled out the summer, but he had that langersome way 
with him through all.’’ She was silent a moment, then she 
looked at Christian, with grief, crowned and omnipotent, on 
her tragic brow. 

“As long as he was alive, I had courage in spite of all: 
but when I thinks now of them days, and the courage I had, 
it goes through me!’’ Her red-brown eyes stared through the 
open door at the path twisting across the field to the high road. 

“ Ye'll never see him on that road again, and when I looks 
up it me heart gets dark. Sure, now when he’s gone, I thinks 
often if he’d be lyin’ par’lysed above in the bed, I’d be runnin’ 
about happy !’ 

When Christian went home Mrs. Barry walked with her 
to the little green bridge, and stood there until her visitor 
reached the bend of the river where the path passed from her 
sight. 

At the turning Christian looked back and saw the lonely 
figure standing at the bridge-head, and again she said to herself : 
“ Here am I, angry and whimpering.” 

Perhaps this one scene, simple, poignant, unforgettable 

and there are many such in Mount Music—may suffice to 
account for and justify the present writer’s opinion; that, with 
the exception of ** Irish Memories,” which stands ina place of its 
own, this almost .piercingly human book is the most beautiful 
the authors have given us. 


LAWN TENNIS NOTES 


T will be odd if the meeting of Mrs. Lambert Chambers and 

Miss Ryan in an early round of the Ladies’ Singles at the 

Northern Championships last week does not raise once more 

the question of ‘‘ seeding the draw.” This course, which 

consists in dropping one of the four (presumably) best players 
into each quarter of the draw instead of having a fair and square 
draw has been advocated more than once ;_ but, I am glad to say, 
that the suggestion has always been turned down. Tournament 
committees are often rather short-sighted in this matter. Why 
not have good and exciting matches all through the week ? 
There are sure to be good matches, in any case, on the final day : 
and even if things should work out so unfortunately as to make 
them less attractive than they might be, the final day’s play is 
always certain to attract a big gate, just because it 7s the final 
day’s play. So far as “ gate” goes, a big tournament like 
Brighton, which has always conducted its draw on the strict 
principles of fairness laid down by the L.T.A., has found the 
financial advantage of doing so; and so far as players are 
concerned, a meeting early in the week between two crack players 
makes the rest of the week a much less anxious affair both for the 
winner and the loser. \ll the cracks in all the finals ” too often 
resulis in a day’s play which leaves everybody both physically 
and mentally exhausted. ; i : 

The Beckenham Tournament for the Kent Championships 
has been going on all this week. This meeting has always been 
regarded as one of the two “ dress rehearsals” for Wimbledon— 
QOueen’s Club, next week, being the other—and has invariably 
enjoyed a very fine entry. It is one of the oldest in the kingdom, 
and its list of champions makes interesting reading and stirs 
ancient and pleasant memories. H. Chipp, the ambidextrous 
terror to strangers; IE. G. Meers, cunningest of veterans : 
Hf. S. Barlow, who always preferred to let a match with the veriest 
rabbit run to five full sets if possible; H. A. B. Chapman, a 
master of style; the two Irishmen, Goodbody and Mahony. 
now both gone from us; together, alas! with Eaves. Lawric 
Doherty and Tony Wilding; A. W. Gore, Norman Brookes 
H. Roper Barrett, Beals Wright, A. E. Beamish and Colonel 
Kingscote—is there a tournament outside Wimbledon which 
can boast a finer list of winners ? And Mrs. Lambert Chambers, 
seven times Kent lady champion—four times before her marriage 
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and thrice since. No wonder the “final day” gallery at 
Beckenham always makes a ‘“‘ flower show” beside which even 
the glories of the tents of Chelsea pale into insignificance ! 

I am glad to hear that at Queen’s Club next week it has been 
decided to do away with the best-of-five-sets singles in the 
London Championships. With such a large entry as Queen’s 
invariably obtains, five-set singles entail far too much exertion 
on the part of players in a tournament which must be finished 
within the week, and the management has taken a very wise 
step in substituting the usual ‘‘ best-of-three ’’ matches. 

The American team will be the chief attraction at Queen’s 
Club. They arrive this week, and the team is finally made up of 
W. M. Johnston (U.S.A. champion), W. T. Tilden, R. N. Williams 
and C.S. Garland. The first two are newcomers to this country, 
and their first appearance will be watched with the keenest 
interest. Williams and Garland have already played here : 
the last-named went to the last four at Wimbledon last year, 
and is a player of great merit, which the quietness of his style 
rather tends to obscure. At Wimbledon he will partner Williams 
in the doubles, and Johnston and Tilden will play together, 
and I very much doubt whether the American colony here will 
be able to get al/ the money they would like on to the latter pair 
to win the Doubles Championship—even if they bet dollars 
against pounds at the pre-war rate of exchange ! 

Handicappers are experiencing rather a difficult time in 
the early tournaments of the season. This is mainly due to the 
fact that so many more players get winter play than used to have 
any opportunity of doing so; but a curious feature of this year’s 
play is the extraordinarily rapid improvement of some young 
players, who seem to ‘‘ come on”’ about fifteen in nearly every 
tournament they play in. Combine this with the fact that large 
numbers of players have almost completely lost their 1914 form, 
and it will be obvious that the difficulty of “ getting them 
together” is very considerable. Yet there is one event which 
always triumphs over any shortcomings on the handicapper’s 
part. This is the Ladies’ Doubles. Ladies seem to wage their 
warfare with such determination that long doubles matches 
always come along. At Edmonton, for example, the matches 
in this event averaged twenty-four games per match; at 
Malvern twenty-seven; at Surbiton and Bristol twenty- 
two. It is really sad to think that only two pairs can 
get a prize when twenty or thirty struggle so hard to attain 
success ! F. R. Burrow. 


THE WOOD OF. TY-MAWR. 


HERE is a wood I love, where every morning, these 

fair June days, I wander, seeking rest and finding it. 

I bathe myself in the cool virginal verdance of growing 

trees and plants and come forth purified from vibra- 

tions of the world without. I gaze down the sloping 
bank into depths of strange, elusive green, tints of earth, 
water, ether, sun, commingled in the faery colour. Many diverse 
races meet in the verdant assembly. The oak, reverenced by 
Druids; the ash, beloved of northern Vikings; tall whispering 
pines; while around them crouch holly bushes, dedicated to 
the feast of yule; the elder-mother, hallowed by Danish folk- 
lore ; hawthorn, queen cf May and mayers, among many others. 
I saunter down the narrow path, russet and téte-de-négre beneath 
the covering of dry, rustling leaves of many seasons come and 
gone—yet once green and full of the sap of life as any in 
the wood. How impossible the possible seems often! I pass 
green drifts of foliage—of February’s snowdrops, of March’s 
violets, of April’s primroses, of May’s bluebells, interspersed by 
the long green feathers of the common fern. The wood now 
seems all greenery, few blossoms variegate the tones of emerald, 
jade, chrysoprase, malachite and beryl; the tiny flowers of 
the poignant nettle and the healing dock are alike green, and 
they possess peculiar and surprising qualities like many verdant 
things. 

At the foot of the dell, beyond the trees, lies a pool of silence, 
olive green, with umbrageous shadows; on one side spreads 
meadowland, on the other a half girdle of trees, some uplifting 
delicate limbs and sensitive finger-tips as if to greet great Zeus, 
‘god of the glittering ether,” others bending over the pool, as 
if to listen to the laughter of the water-god which ripples all the 
pond. 

In this chalice of nature the cattle and horses lave their 
tired feet; dedicated are they from the youth of the world to the 
gods of the forces of the world. Bulls of the Assyrian sun-god.. . 
sacred cows of Egypt and India . . . horses, beloved of Phoebus, 
bright charioteer of Grecian myth and splendid sacrifice at the 
great horse festival of Indra, god of the fierce and chivalrous 
Rajputs, sons of Sun and Moon. 

Deep in thought, I was conscious only of the woodland 
silences, but, emptying my ‘‘ cup of mind,” I was at once aware 
how full the spaces were of sound—the rhythm of these count- 
less nations, peoples, and languages who habited this fold of 
Mother Earth’s wide garment. The summer wind murmured 
endless airs and unfinished cadences through the entanglement 
of leaves and branches as across the harps of AZolus or Memnon ; 
birds whistled half a bar of unknown melody, while I realised that 
the whole wood was full of sound threading its silences. 
Woodland thoughts are long, long thoughts—wireless messages 
from the land of faery. MARIE SVLVESTRE. 
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GARDEN FURNITURE 


ay C.. B. 


N the summer of 1898 an old friend, who was a hard-working 

London parson, did what parsons do—took on a country 

living for a month, and in this way gained a much needed 

holiday. His friends were asked to share it with him, and 

the scene was pitched in a pleasant rectory at Wells-next-the- 
Sea, with a jolly garden; and in the garden was an old seat. 
The parson had a brother who was a navalengineer ;_ the summer 
was a very hot one, and we played much tennis. The old seat 
was conveniently placed; here we rested between the sets, 
so we had every opportunity to judge of its comfort. At this 
lapse of time one cannot remember how it came about ; it may 
have been the garden, the tennis, or the seat 
itself, but very gradually we became conscious 
that it was an excellent resting place. Comely 
in appearance, its design was on sound lines and 
altogether different from that obtaining in garden 
seats in 1898. It may be as well to recall the 
design of the seat of commerce then. There 
was the one which had a curly wrought-iron 
support at each end, with slats of teakwood 
bridged across. Another type was of cast iron, 
ali highly ornamental, which impressed itself on 
you in more ways than one. A third sort was 
‘‘rustic ’”? in design and sticky as to its surface 
with varnish. The makers, with diabolical inge- 
nuity, picked out all the sharpest pieces of wood 
they could find and, throwing them together, 
invited you to be seated; an impossible propo- 
sition, unless you happened to be in fancy dress 
and wearing bombasted breeches of the time of 
James I. 

Now, the old seat did none of those things ; 
dating, perhaps, from the end of the eighteenth 
century, it was, in 1898, very much on its last legs ; 
but its architectural character was so pleasant a 
change that careful measured drawings were made, 
and after the holiday a copy was fashioned for 
one’s Own garden. 

A few others were made for friends, and 
then about 1899 the writer suggested to the late 
Mr. John P. White, of the Pyghtle Works, Bedford, 
that he should turn his attention to garden 
seats as a commercial proposition. Mr. White was not only a 
keen gardener, but just beginning to think of making garden 
furniture. He at once realised the possibilities of the proposition 
and started making replicas of the old seat from the rectory 
garden. The writer was commissioned to make other designs, 
and more of Mr. White’s architect friends did the same, but it is 
a very open question if we ever did anything quite so nice as the 
old one, which was, I think, called the ‘‘ Peacock.” Tables 
were made to go with the seats; other makers began to follow 
suit, until it came to such a pass that the later Cecil Brewer one 


A SEAT HAPPILY PLACED 





GARDEN SEATS 


IN A SHADY CORNER OF 


QUENNELL. 


day accused the writer of having spoiled the Thames Valley for 
him. On being asked why, he replied: ‘ Oh, the whole place 
is littered with your garden seats.”’ 

“The Formal Garden in England,” by Reginald Blomfield 
and F, Inigo Thomas, had been published by Macmillan in 1892. 
The publication of Country LIFeE was started in January, 1897 
People were beginning to realise the awful damage wrought by 
‘“* Capability ’’ Brown to the old gardens in the eighteenth century. 
They were in the mood to agree that the ‘‘ Landscape ”’ school had 


come to the end of its tether and reached its highest develop- 
ment in the Victorian 


Recreation Ground. As Chambers said, 
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DESIGNED IN CONJUNCTION WITH NICHE AND 
WALLING. 
The late Captain A. Winter Rose. 
speaking of the productions of this school of design, *‘ these 


compositions rather appear the offspring of chance than design, 
and a stranger is often at a loss to know whether he is walking 
in a meadow or in a pleasure ground, made and kept at a consider- 
able expense.’”’ So when the people who had been influenced 
by Sir Reginaid Blomfield’s book began to re-plan their gardens 
on formal lines they found that the “rustic”? and cast-iron 
garden seats and furniture did not go with herbaceous borders 
and topiary work, and Mr. White’s success was due to the fact 
that he stepped into the breach at the right moment. It is not 
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A WOODEN SEAT ADAPTED FROM AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY DESIGN. 


contended that Mr. White was the originator of the wooden garden 
seat, but that he was the first to produce it commercially. A good 
many of the nineteenth century architects, men like Shaw, 
Devey and Eden Nesfield, had carried out designs to go with 
the gardens ot their houses. The pictures of Marcus Stone 
helped the movement, but the individual efforts of these men 
hardly carried the weight of the trade producers of well designed 
work on a large scale. 

The garden seat in wood is well within the province of the 
amateur so far as making it is concerned. There used to be some 
very amusing ones at Sutton Place, Guildford, made of the 
staves of barrels placed concave fashion on a plain oak frame, 
the seats and backs of which were quite comfortable, and the 
appearance satisfactory. 

The worked stone seat is reminiscent of the great garden, 
but quite good seats can be built up of rough stone. Assuming 
that one has a good bank in the garden, topped with a hedgerow, 
the actual seat can be cut in the bank and turfed, and the riser 
under, and back over, built in dry walling. Such method of 
construction lends itself readily to big effects. Assuming that 
the bank has a semicircular depression in it, or some other 
deviation trom the straight line, then this can be shaped up for the 
seat and the space in front covered with a rough stone paving. 
Here, with a table for tea or the work-basket, is a place to spend 
the sunny hours; if the seat is on the axial line of a grass walk 
bordered by herbaceous plants, then will it not only fulfil its 
first useful purpose, but will serve an additional one, perhaps, in 


closing the vista. 
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Stones, old bricks 
or oven tiles can be 
used in the scheme, 
but all this range 
ot material wants 
laying in an orderly 
way, and not in the 
haphazard fashion 
which one associates 
with the suburban 
rockery. A good first 
principle to bear in 
mind is that the garden 
is a clothing whereby 
the square hardness of 
a house is gradually 
merged into the country 
beyond. By the house 
have terrace and par- 
terre, roce gardens and 
formalism. As we go 
from the house the lines 
can become freer until 
by rock and wild 
garden we gain the 
fields. Garden {urni- 
ture, then, which is 
appropriate to the terrace would not suit the rock garden. On 
the former the old ‘‘ Peacock ’’ design would be pleasing; in 
the rock garden the turfed stone seat would fit in well with its 
surroundings. 

For more than twenty years Country Lire has_ been 
publishing photographs of gardens, old and new, and in its pages 
can be found all sorts of seats, some, perhaps, placed against 
a background of yew, others, maybe, built around a tree, or calling 
a hait where reflections can be studied in a pool. Always in the 
old gardens the seats and other furniture fall in with the orderly 
arrangement of a plan. Perhaps the most unpleasing character- 
istic of the nineteenth century was, that in our haste to get rich 
by industrialism we lost the gentie art of planning. Gardens 
then, like the towns, grew by accretion. Nobody looked ahead, 
and posterity could go to the devil. In the meanest way it was 
done bit by bit. As a contrast think of the Chestnut Walk in 
Bushey Park, the stately avenue sweeping round the central pool ; 
or the Broad Walk in Kensington Gardens—both splendid 
conceptions, yet in the smallest lay-out the same principles could 
be observed. 

So we may conclude that the seat is only a part of the whole, 
and the whole is greater than any part. You may have the most 
charming seat, and it will look foolish it it is badly placed; you 
may possess the knack of making plants grow, but your borders 
will be a failure unless your flowers are properly massed 
You will be irritated if you cannot walk round your garden 
and must always be retracing your steps-—all of which means 
you must plan first. 





GARDEN SEATS IN A STONE-BUILT SUMMERHOUSE OF ITALIAN LOGGIA DESIGN. 
Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A. 
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THE COMING NEW ERA IN SHOOTING 


By Max Baker. 
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UST exactly what will be the future of shooting is a 

constant subject of thought and debate among those who 

fondly hope to repeat old experiences, no doubt subject 

to sundry and suitable modifications due to the altered 

conditions. Just as shooting took various forms before 
the war, so there will be variety in the future, but in the interval 
there has arisen a definite change of sentiment on the whole 
subject. Everybody seems to be agreed that the day of big 
bags is over, and very seldom does one hear regret expressed for 
their disappearance. My own qualifications for delivering a 
Solomon judgment on the question are very slender, but as those 
w.th most knowledge rarely express their views, perhaps a few 
random reflections on the problem as it strikes me may prove 
interesting and, perhaps, stimulate better backed opinions than I 
can Offer. 

My own experiences of big bags have not been very numerous, 
but one occasion stands out very clearly. We were shooting 
the big woods, first time over, on a shoot of about 10,000 acres, 
where they kept ten full-blown keepers and the usual complement 
of helpers. The bag on each of the two days of shooting exceeded 
a thousand pheasants. There were also quite a lot of rabbits 
andafewsundries. My own vivid impression of these days and of 
others on the same ground—for I shot there regularly—was one 
of boredom at having so little to do; in fact, the very reverse 
to the popular belief of what big shoots imply for the guns 
participating in the sport. From choice I had been allotted 
one of the outside positions, but, as far as could be judged, con- 
tributed my proportionate share to the bag—that is, one-sixth. 
There were about half a dozen drives, and the time was mostly 
taken up with getting into position, and, when placed, waiting 
for the birds to come over. These periods of waiting were 
relatively long in point of time and felt even longer than they 
were. The five minutes’ burst of shooting at the end of each 
drive and the fifty or sixty cartridges expended in the process 
hardly seemed a fitting reward for the inert periods preceding. 
True, the birds looked splendid when laid out in a row afterwards, 
the game cart making several journeys in the course of the day 
to empty its contents into the larder. 

Comparing this occasion with others of a different order its 
defects seem to reside in the fact that the shooter’s part in the 
proceedings is too passive—in fact, too much confined to shooting. 
The outside gun occasionally enjoys the privilege of walking with 
the beaters, picking up rabbits on the journey and stopping any 
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birds that break back. This sort of shooting is really enjoyable 
and I was glad that we did not follow the usual practice of chang- 
ing places after each drive. Having enjoyed the crowded inci- 
dents associated with walking among the beaters, I never once 
begrudged the guns in the line the fierce excitement of its culmina- 
tion. Nearly always, when on the line and waiting for the birds 
to begin to rise, my mind would wander with acute longing to 
other occasions, as, for instance, the day in a dinghy when I 
bagged 22 redshank, 9 dunlin, 3 ring plover, and 1 curlew, to be 
followed next day by 14 redshank, 8 dunlin, and 3 ring plover, 
mostly difficult shots, taken under the peculiar conditions of 
firing from a boat and recovering the game from the water with 
a landing net. Going back still further, to the time when I hired 
a rough shoot for a rental of £25 per annum, one of my days, 
shared with a friend, produced 1 duck, 1 partridge, 3 hares 
4 rabbits, 2 plover, 1 full snipe, 7 jack snipe and 4 teal. Truly 
a wonderful day crowded with incident: walking, wading and 
creeping about, with never a dull moment. 

Why, then, do a thousand pheasants spell boredom and 
23 head all told between two guns the summit of delight ? My 
tastes and views may not be orthodox, but they appear to be 
shared by many of those whose opinions I have sought. The 
physical necessities of the average shooter must be taken into 
account in prescribing for the future of shooting. By the time 
some men command the wealth and leisure to indulge in shooting 
the calls made upon their walking powers must not be excessive. 
I remember a shoot in which my finances only permitted me to 
take half a one-gun share, this amounting to every other Saturday 
during the season. The party among which I found myself was 
for the most part middle-aged to elderly, and at dinner overnight 
I found myself wondering how much walking they were capable 
of asa team. Next day we tramped over interminable miles of 
cabbages, for this was a market garden area, partridges were 
plentiful, the shooting good, but I really believe I was the tiredest 
of the party. On another occasion, when grouse shooting in 
Yorkshire, I knew for a fact that the party of guns were sedentary 
workers, men who in business made a practice of being whisked 
from appointment to appointment in motor cars. They suffered 
terribly from the mountain climbing involved in going from butt 
to butt, but none worse than I, who imagined I was fit. On the 
other hand, there are sportsmen who positively cannot walk. 

Ideal shooting, in my humble opinion, consists in a fair 
proportion of walking, with birds so managed in the drives that 
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their flight is not concentrated into a brief five minutes. The 
most perfect ten minutes I ever enjoyed when pheasant driving 
came in the last drive of a day when I had not previously fired 
more than a dozen cartridges. This was probably not the 
fault of anyone in particular, but it is a fact to be noted. I have 
on several occasions timed myself when making cartridge tests 
at overhead birds thrown from the tower of one of the shooting 
schools. Using two guns on days sufficiently chilly to prevent 
the barrels getting too hot to hold, I have never found any diffi- 
culty in firing 200 cartridges in twenty minutes, all aimed shots 
and producing the usual proportion of kills. Big days at 
pheasants amount to much the same kind of thing spread over 
six bursts at roughly the same rate of fire. 

In the future, or at any rate for some years to come, birds 
will not be available in the required number. Many of the estates 
which produced them are broken up. In others the owners are 
impoverished by high taxation. In others, again, war casualties 
have removed the young hopefuls in whose interest this kind 
of thing would have been kept up. Sentiment has expressed 
itself rather strongly against the policy of big bags. Prejudice 
attributes harmful effects to the presence of game for which, in 
point of fact, it is not responsible, but prejudice, even when ill 
informed, is a force which has to be considered. On the brighter 
side is the prospect of better cultivation of the land, the incursion 
of town-made money into country areas, with town-bred 
efficiency of management, and finally the breaking up of many 
large and unwieldy estates into handy size units from the point 
of view of local residents or syndicates hiring them for week-end 
sport. 

I am a great optimist on shooting, and 1 firmly believe that 
out of the new conditions an improved outlook on sport will be 
established, worse perhaps for the few whose engagement-book 
was filled throughout the shooting season, better for the many 
who will share what was formerly monopolised by the specialist. 
When I say specialist I load the word with a lot of meaning. 
Keepers have in the past been judged by the size of the season’s 
bag. Too often their masters have imposed the test. The 
guest who could be relied on to contribute his full share was in 
great demand. The first measure of reform in shooting ethics 
is to abolish entirely the bag standard for judging both the 
keeper’s efficiency and the sum total of enjoyment afforded to 
the party. The consequent change in keepering methods will 
be harder to bring about than some people imagine. A hundred 
birds well shown and coming up in driblets are better than five 
times the number coming Over in a series of tornadoes. The 
secret of the process from a gamekeeper’s point of view is not 
what might, in an Irish way of speaking, be termed common 
knowledge. Here and there a really good keeper, backed by a 
discerning master, did the thing properly. Others would and 
could do it well, but their masters were too inclined to judge 
by the total at the end of the drive rather than by the number 
of cartridges fired and the continuity of the popping. 

As a diligent reader of the Gamekeeper I have been much 
struck lately by the determination of the Editor and his con- 
tributors to maintain a hopeful attitude as to the future of shcot- 
ing ; but, on the other hand, have not noticed any very definite 
lead as to the policy which will realise the desired consummation. 
What is essential is that the gamekeeper should buck up and alter 
his methods to suit the newly developing attitude among sports- 
men, symptoms of which are already apparent. The gamekeeper 
of pre-war days was too much a man of the rearing field. 
Subject to numerous bright exceptions, he had somewhat neglected 
the woodcraft aspect of his duties. Rearing there must alwavs 
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be, for reasons cleverly given in an article which recently appeared 
in the paper referred to. Briefly, the partridge is an uncertain 
crop, clashing in harvest time with that of the grouse. Conversely, 
the pheasant is reliable and supplies sport during the months 
of November, December and January. 

Assuming the best possible is done with the partridges and that 
a sufficiency of pheasants is reared to fill the later shooting occa- 
sions, we want from the keeper the most enjoyable presentation 
of his carefully nurtured but limited stock. He must study the 
art of making the birds get up as soon as the beaters begin their 
walk through the covert. How is this done ? Personally, 1 am 
very ignorant on the subject, but I am told that on an estate 
where some of the best birds in England used to be shown 
the coverts are bare of undergrowth. Why, then, encourage tnder- 
growth and in its absence throw down dead branches to form 
artificial flushing places? The result, speaking from a shooter’s 
point of view, is that the birds get up just in front of the line and 
present chances hardly worth the taking. In sundry places the 
almost complete denudation of woods and coverts is assumed 1o 
make pheasant shooting impossible, and yet I am told that if 
birds are driven into an outlying field of turnips, and are held 
there by stops, the keeper can walk in among them, flushing them 
in twos ard threes, to fly back home at a lordly height over the 
suitably placed line of guns. 

Duck, again, have always struck me as requiring more 
ccmprekensive study than the ordinary keeper is in the habit of 
bestowing on them. Being peculiarly interested in this species, | 
once journeyed down to Netherby, and by permission of Sir 
Richard Graham, Bart., studied the methods there in vogue. 
William Bell, the keeper, was a great enthusiast, and exposed 
for my benefit all the details of his work. Being tenant at the 
time of a small shoot in Essex which included a “ fleet ’’ con- 
taining rather brackish water, I set to work to locate and stop the 
percolation from tke sca, reared a hundred wild duck, erected 
traps, and so on. The result was that we shot 300 duck the 
following season on a shoot normally producing about a dozen, 
in the process taking heavy toll of the winter migrants. I well 
remember when that keeper left me how anxious he was that I 
should certify as to his knowledge of duck management—it is 
something more than rearing. Everything I was able to teach 
him resulted from two brief visits to Netherby. Well I remember 
his piteous letters asking me to revoke the sentence of death and 
destruction which had been passed on the harmless little moorhens 
which at the start monopolised this water. A few duck are 
easily reared, and among game birds it is the only one I know 
where the number bagged bears a satisfactory relation to the total 
that are hand-reared. On suitable water a stock of call ducks 
and carefully organised feeding will suffice without rearing. 
The ducks which can so be made to add interest and variety to the 
normal routine of sport are then confined to the winter visitors, 
supplemented by a certain number of home-bred birds. Last 
vear I was lying at anchor on the Norfolk Broads at a place 
just outside Wroxham. In the deep twilight a shot was heard, 
then a rush of wings and fifty ducks passed overhead to a safer 
sanctuary. As that stock of duck was managed it contributed 
but one shot, which may or may not have been a kill. 

In the past the shooting which many keen sportsmen would 
most like to enjoy has been mainly done by the gamekeeper. 
This is not out of selfishness, but in simple response to the 
demands of the larder. The problem of the future is how best— 


on, it may be, a diminished area and a heavily curtailed expendi- 
ture—to p:ovide seductive and camouflaged exercise for a sport- 
loving master and {his friends. 


Rabbits, as we all know, area 
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delicate subject, hares are very 
scarce, snipe are here to-day 
and gone to-morrow, partridges 
are too often spared with the 
object of getting up the stock 
which never seems to mate- 
rialise, there are pheasants, 
there might be duck, and so the 
list may be extended; but out 
of the total, ingenuity and 
skilful preparation should surely 
rise to the occasion and keep 
the “ gents ’’ amused. 

The farmer-landowner, or 
he who takes the shooting with 
the farm, is a new force in the 
shooting world. Inthe past he 
has been left severely alone, to 
be snapped up by people like 
myself when he will contract 
not to shoot, and is appreciative 
of the presence of a keeper on 
his land. Rats have always been 
the great argument, and they 
will be a greater in the future 
if the Ministry of Agriculture 
properly performs the task it 
has undertaken. What I do not 
like to see is a farm or aggrega- 
tion of farms let out as a rough 
shoot. Vermin invariably 
abounds and such game as 
survives is killed down below 
a proper breeding stock, the 
ground being left to recover by 
means of the birds coming in 
from outside. Tact, diplomacy and fair dealing should redeem 
from waste the many splendid potential shooting areas which have 
been abandoned to the farmer or have passed into his hands lately. 
The best sort of farmer is the man who is too busy at his proper 
work to shoot, and who takes his recreation away from the 
scene of his labour. I will not define the other kind. The shoot- 
ing farmer is oftentimes a good sportsman, but almost invariably 
too chary of increasing his wages bill to employ a keeper—supposing 
the area to be large enough to justify such an official. Some of 
the best small shoots are made up of a collection of farms 
put under the care of a keeper. Sometimes a farm in the middle 
of the area cannot be secured ; but this sort of problem is not 
peculiar to small shoots, as it constantly presents itself on 
the largest domains. Jackson, the splendid keeper employed 
at Sandringham by King Edward, used to call these places 
‘“Naboth’s Vineyard.’”’ One by one he saw them bought up 
and brought under his control. Where they exist they must 
be tolerated and generalship exercised to diminish the losses they 
occasion. Farmers delight in having a big day some time in 
October, when a party of them pick up no end of pheasants 
lurking in the roots. They regard themselves as having bred 
these birds and therefore justly entitled to gather them before 
they resort to the woods. A splendid stock of birds is thus 
wasted in the course of a dismal day of unadulterated pot-hunting. 

The solution of the problem which presents itself to our 
gaze resides, in a great many instances, in the glorification of what 
has been condemned in the past as rough shooting. Rough shoots 
have hitherto gained their title from neglect of the duty to employ 
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a keeper. In the future the capacity of every area of land 
should be studied with a view to deciding whether it cannot be 
made to showla handsome return on the cost of employing a 
keeper. Fences well trapped, partridge nests properly watched 
and cared for, rabbits so controlled as to prevent the damage 
they inflict under conditions of neglect, and yielding such sport 
and food value as can be extracted from them, odd bits of water 
made to contribute their quota of ducks, farm buildings kept 
free of rats and sparrows, the keeper under the new conditions, 
even if he is no longer the commanding officer of a small army, 
may nevertheless ‘perform services on the land as important 
as those of the farmer, assisting all interests, clashing with none, 
and be the purveyor of many fascinating sporting occasions 
the like of which have been in abeyance for several generations 
past. The keeper has a genuine place of usefulness in every 
well ordered scheme of agriculture, and my hope is that he will 
seize the opportunity now opening before him. 

Nothing will be more interesting than to watch the gradual 
building up of the new system of shooting, architected in accord- 
ance with the changed conditions brought about by the war—in 
many respects a reversion to the shooting methods indulged in by 
our ancestors, in others an improvement on them. The ubiquitous 
motor car will bring town methods and town-made money into 
the country, wherein lies the evil, provided commercial effi- 
ciency is utilised to stimulate the gamekeeper to revive the 
partially lost art of assisting, as distinguished from supplementing, 
Nature? The broad outline of the picture has been drawn, 
the detail requires filling in. 





RED WINE 


R. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN, by imposing a heavy 

tax on imported wines, has taken a step towards undoing 

a policy inaugurated by Mr. Gladstone. The matter 

was put in a nutshell by Punch at the time, which 

represented Sir Walter Gilbey and the Prime Minister 
of the day engaged in advancing temperance principles by 
cheapening the price of wine. It was a good policy, because 
there is no better drinking than a sound wine. In France they 
understand these things better than we do here. There the 
care of vineyards and the making of wine are arts which have 
the tradition of many centuries behind them. During the war 
it was universally agreed that the occasional half bottle of wine 
served out to’ the French troops cheered and invigorated them, 
so much so that a distinguished general said that wine had 
gone far to winning the war. A more serious eulogy was 
pronounced by a French doctor when he described a light claret 
wine of good quality, when used in moderation, as ‘‘ the most 
agreeable and at the same time the most healthy beverage that 
exists.” Among the claims that he puts forward on its behalf 
is that it is a tonic, but does not produce that excitement which 
comes from the consumption of ardent spirits. It promotes 
appetite, assists digestion and leaves behind a feeling of comfort. 
After enumerating other merits he goes on to say that the tannin, 
mineral salts, tartaric acid and salts of iron which are present 
in it ‘‘ all help in the beneficial effects wine has upon the human 


AND WHITE 


system.” This praise is not meant to apply to heavy wine taken 
in great quantity. It is a curious fact that of the many chateaux 
in France associated with the production of wine, the names of a 
large number point to an ecclesiastical origin. In Great Britain 
monks were more famous for brewing the national beverage. There 
is a very old saying, ‘the monks of Melrose drank good ale 
on Fridays, when they fasted,’ and it is also noteworthy that 
few of our poets have dwelt upon the flavour, bouquet, body 
and so forth of their favourite liquor. Most of them have burst 
into uproarious praise dealing more with the effects of drink 
than with its quality. This is characteristic of the best drinking 
song in the language : 
We are na fou, we’re nae that fou, 
But just a drappie in our e’e; 
The cock may craw, the day may daw, 
And ay we'll taste the barley bree. 


But for generations the French have cultivated a taste for the 
charm and delicacy of their wines, and they may have inherited 
this from their monkish predecessors. Indeed, it mattered 
not what the clime might be in which the monk dwelt, he had 
always the same discriminating appreciation of his product. 
The Italians who made wine from the grapes grown on the 
slopes of Vesuvius called the vintage Lachryma Christi; Anda- 
lusians produced the Sancta Trinidad. The two French wines, 
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white and red Hermitage, suggest that the Friar of Cockmanhurst 
was no exception to the rule when he produced a venison 
pasty and a bottle of burgundy from a hiding place in his hermi- 
tage. They did not content themselves with making good wine ; 
theyalso concocted liqueurs which never have been bettered. 
This is more interesting, because Chateau Yquem Premier Grand 
Cru Sauterne is by many placed at the head of the French white 
wines. In a book called ‘ Clarets and Sauternes”’ (Wine and 
Spirit Trade Record), from which we have been gleaning a 
great deal of fascinating gossip, although it is mainly intended 
for the trade, the place of honour is given to the renowned claret, 
Chateau Lafite. This book, although written for dealers, is 
evidently the work of a cultured enthusiast. It is full of matter 
to interest the general reader. 

,2We do not think the author wrong in giving first place to 
claret, because this is the typical wine of France. Vineyards have 
been cultivated very much during long ages and the learning and 
experience has been accumulating the whole of the time, father 
passing it on to son, and the son adding what he could to the result 
of experience in the past. Chateau Lafite is one of the four 
first growths, the others being Chateau Margaux, Chateau 
Latour and Chateau Haut-Brion. In a short preface the writer 
touches upon a theme that never grows stale, that of chateau 
bottling. The connoisseur and even the consumer who does not 
claim that honourable title, is often puzzled to know what is 
meant in a wine list by ‘‘ chateau bottled’ or as the French 
usually put in, “‘ Mis en bouteilles au Chateau.” He says the 
practice goes back for nearly three-quarters of a century and 
seems to have been initiated in 1847 at the Chateau Lafite. 
The same distinction is, however, claimed for the Chateau 
Yquem. Before that it was usual to bottle small lots of wine 
at both of these celebrated places. In 1869 the firm of Jules 
Clavelle, who had purchased ali the wine at Lafite, had it put 
into bottles and, our author says, “‘ the transaction was very 
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successful, not only because it authenticated the wine definitely 
and finally, but because it made the name of Clavelle well known 
in England.” It became, therefore, an important landmark 
in the history of claret. Chateau Margaux had had nearly all 
its famous vintage of 1869 bottled on the estate, and from that 
time onward the practice grew until it was interrupted by the 
war. 

It would be a very congenial task to dwell on the merits 
not only of the first growths, but of the second growths, many 
of which are like the Mouton-Rothschild, practically equal to 
the first. Chateau Yquem is a wine of which the very name 
arouses one to enthusiasm. We feel very much like the English 
sailors who used to go up the Gironde in their ships and roll the 
casks of wine from the Chateau d’Issan into their boats till the 
Frenchmen were compelled to dig deep ditches round to protect 
their wine. But other thoughts come in making one feel like 
the Peri, who stood at the gates of Eden disconsolate. Mr. 
Chamberlain has, metaphorically, put up a notice ‘‘ entrance 
forbidden.” All those beautiful wines, the outcome of centuries 
of study and cultivation, which constitute part of the glory of 
France, have become to many of us impossible owing to the 
heavy import duty placed upon them. Perhaps the Chancellor 
is right. This is a time in which one should forego luxuries akin 
to that cask of white wine for which a Russian duke, in the latter 
half of last century, paid a thousand pounds. Needless to say, 
that proceeding is not one to be recommended, but appreciation 
of a fine wine is as sure a mark of culture as the appreciation of 
pictures or old china. In the meantime all of us who are not 
profiteers must forego this pleasure and be content to read over 
the items in a wine list just as a gardener, even when he cannot 
afford to buy, gloats over the expensive plants in a nursery 
catalogue. Even in present circumstances it is possible to single 
out from the list of any reputable wine merchant a brand suitable 
to the pocket that will not outrage the palate. 


HARDY FLOWERS AT CHELSEA 


O important an event as the Chelsea 

Flower Show cannot be passed over 

without drawing attention to the beau- 

tiful garden plants shown there. Many 

of the plants referred to in the fol- 
lowing notes are doubtless well known to 
readers, but it is not our purpose to describe 
new and rare plants only, rather to mention 
the most beautiful plants for garden effect 
both old and new. 


ROSES. 

As usual, Roses were much in evidence, 
but, with the exception of polyantha roses, 
they were not as good as usual. Of the 
polyantha roses special mention should be 
made of the variety Echo (Cutbush), with 
masses Of lovely pink flowers that get paler 
with age and finally turn white. It is good 
to see a rose that knows how to die pleasantly, 
for so many pink and red varieties have an 
unhappy way of turning blue with age. The 
pick of the polyantha varieties includes Erna 
Teschendorti, Verdun, (William Paul), Ellen 
Poulsen, Orleans Rose, Triomphe, Jessie (one 
of the most dainty of the set), Mrs. F. W. 
Flight and Mrs. Cutbush. These free-flower- 
ing polyantha roses are unsurpassed for massed 
bedding effect. 

Of pillar and weeping roses the best 
shown were Excelsa,Chatillon Rambler, Lady 
Godiva, Delight and Paul’s Scarlet Climber, 
all of them well known and popular varieties. 

Among hybrid teas, garden and exhi- 
bition roses special mention should be made 
of Ophelia, Earl of Warwick, Willowmere, 
Lady Alice Stanley, Sunburst, H. V. Machin, 
Edward Mawley, Augustus Hartmann, Rich- 
mond, Mrs. H. Stevens and Golden Ophelia. 

There was nothing to compare to Rosa 
Moyesii among the species. To see the ruby 
red petals of this rose in a gleam of sun- 
shine is one of the joys of the rose garden 
in June. An interesting double yellow rose 
named Hemispherica, shown by Mr. Prince 
of Oxford, created a greater sensation than 
any new rose at the exhibition, and yet it 
was known to be in cultivation in the seven- 
teenth century. It is a rose with a history, 
and is found in the gardens of Persia and 
Armenia. In this country it needs a warm 
wall anda sunny position. The lovely Rosa 
Sinica Anemone was also well shown. It is 
still the most beautiful of all single roses for 
a wall. Irish Elegance, another singular rose, 
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was greatly admired; there are few roses to equal it as a cut- 
flower for house and table decoration. From the Rev. J. H. 
Pemberton came the new yellow pillar rose, Star of Persia, 
and Climbing Marquise de Sinéty, cut from plants growing in 


em IRISES. 


Within recent years the iris family has been greatly improved, 
and with the advent of new blood it is probable that further 
advances will yet be made. The greatest of the modern flag 
irises Shown by Messrs. Wallace were Dominion (much admired 
for its rich colouring), Lord of June, Isoline, the giant Alcazar, 
Crusader, Asia, Mlle. Schwartz, Ann Page, Prospero (the two last 
named received awards of merit), Prosper Laugier, Iris King 
Sweet Lavender and Dusky Maid. 

A quartette of irises from Messrs. George Bunyard, viz., 
Isoline, Ringdove, Monsignor and Mithras, were remarkable 
for colour, stature and treedom of flower. 

Another notable display of irises came from Mr. Perry, 
among them we noted the rich yellow Shemin Wright, also 
Caprice, Standard Bearer and Alcazar. 

A new race of Xiphium irises that come in before the Spanish 
varieties were shown by Messrs. Barr. These are excellent for 
cutting and are easily grown. Many new shades of colour were 
observed, and the pick of varieties were J. W. de Wilde (yellow), 
Voerman (white and yellow), Titian (blue with gold crest), Apol 
(white, gold and purple), Poggenbeck (blue and purple), Berke- 
meyer (deep mauve with soft lemon falls) and King of Whites. 
Tne last-named was shown by Messrs. Bunyard in a pretty 
g-oup of hardy flowers mixed with Lilium longiforum, white 
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IRIS 


Astilbes and many bearded Irises, so beautiful that no garden 
is complete without them. 

This new Xiphium race of irises flowers quite a fortnight 
before the Spanish irises, is taller in growth and larger in 
flower. A few years hence we may expect to see it grown 
by the acre for Covent Garden Market. The stately Siberian 
iris, white and purple, suitable for waterside, was shown by 
Messrs. John Waterer, Sons, and Crisp. 


LUPINS, DELPHINIUMS, ORIENTAL POPPIES 4ND OTHER 
HARDY FLOWERS. 


Assuming that the reader is about to replant or make new 
flower borders tre following, known to be good border flowers 
were noted at Chelsea. One lupin appeared to stand out 
from all others; it was the pink-flowered Lupinus Mcoerhemi, 
grown by all nurserymen. It is a neat border flower and not tall 
growing. A rich yellow form of Lupinus arboreus, named Taplow 
Yellow, was seen for the first time and looked very promising. 

Highly coloured Oriental poppies were freely shown, two 
of the best being Mrs. Perry and Goliath. A new variety, named 
Lord Lambourne, in compliment to the popular President of 
the Royal Horticultural Society, came in for great praise and 
an award of merit. It was raised and shown by Mr. Perry, of 
Enfield. It is a large and glorious poppy, blood crimson, black 
blotched and deeply lacerated petals; but it will need—as is 
the case with all Oriental poppies—very careful consideration 
as to the place it should occupy in a colour scheme. It is a 
daring colour, and this poppy will not speak in the language 
of flowers if it gets mixed up, say, with crimson pzonies ! 
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A few delphiniums that can be relied upon for pleasing 
garden effect are : Colonel Douglas and Robert Cox, both shown 
by Blackmore and Langdon; and Charmont, shown by Mr. 
J. Downer, Drayton, Chichester. Of Delphiniums, 
Kelway and Messrs. Bath showed the fol.owing varieties: 
Gladiator, Lilacina, and Mrs. Creighton ; in the same groups we 
noted the Pzonies Electra, Golden Harvest, lord Kitchener, 
and Pyrethrums Aphrodite, La Nizze Raphana and Queen Mary 
The last named, a beautiful double pink pyrethrum, is one 
of the best of hardy flowers and was shown in many groups. 
Of single pyrethrums, Dagon, J. Kelway, Pink Pearl, Beauty of 
Stapleford and J. Malcolm (Artindale) were the pick of many. 
We were pleased to see the old pyrethrum Progress—at least 
half a century old and still unsurpassed in its rich tone 
to-day. 

Special note should be made of heuchera Plume of Fire 
(Bees). It was magnificent in colour, and plants were there 
in quantity, demonstrating its great freedom of flowering. 

\ very beautiful geum, Lady Stralheden (Bakers), was shown 
for the first time and received an award of merit. It is virtually 
a rich golden Mrs. Bradshaw; it is certain to prove a useful 
garden plant and was probably the best garden plant novelty 
in this great exhibition. Another geum named Orangeman 
a first-rate bedding plant, likewise received an award of 
merit. 

No less than four varieties of the new Dianthus Allwoodii 
received awards of merit. They were Harold, pure white ; 
Jean, white, maroon centre; Robert, rose with crimson base ; 
and Rufus, old rose. All of them are richly scented and freely 
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HELIANTHEMUM FORMOSUM. 


flowered. Joan and Susan, the latter dark-eyed, were seen in 
great profusion. These flowers have come to stay; they are 
perfectly hardy and may be cut in armfuls. 

One lily may be singled out from Messrs. Wallace’s 
collection, viz., L. regale, as it is doubtless one of the finest 
of all garden lilies, of good constitution, easily grown, and may 
be raised from seed. Another graceful lily, L. Farreri, was 
shown carrying several white reflexed flowers marked with 
purple spots. It is a new species, somewhat frail-looking, 
and has yet to be tried in English gardens before we can 
say much about it. 

" Of much interest was the wonderful saxifrage Tumbling 
Waters, with large white drooping sprays of bloom of great 
beauty, sent by Captain Symons Jeune. It is descended from 
the Queen of Saxifrages (S. longifolia) and is a grand addition 
to the summer-flowering varieties for rock gardens. Isolated 
in the same wire cage for protection was a large pan of the 
beautiful Madeira orchis (Orchis foliosa), with purple flowers 
in vigorous racemes, shown by Miss Evelyn Holen, New- 
bury. 

The following are a few well known and, some of them, 
old garden plants seen at Chelsea that are still unsurpassed for 
garden effect : Anchusa Dropmore Variety ; Campanula Telham 
Beauty, a large pale blue bellflower ; Peonia albiflora grandi- 
flora, great satiny-white flowers, having a tuft of golden anthers ; 
Gaillardia The King; Phlox canadensis, masses ot pale lavender 
flowers 18ins. from the ground; Catmint Nepeta Mussini, 
indispensable for edgings to flower borders—so common and yet 
how beautiful ! 
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FLOWERS FROM SEED. 

It is a pleasant thing to reflect upon that some ot the most 
lovely groups of flowers were grown from seed in a comparatively 
short space of time. It is worth recording that the whole of 
Messrs. Sutton’s group, which was one of the most extensive 
in the exhibition, was grown from seed. It included nemesias, 
calceolarias, clarkias, salpiglossis (a lovely strain), apart from 
their sweet peas and grand bank of antirrhinums. A few sweet 
pecs worth noting are Royal Purple, a good grower, shown by 
many ; the new varieties Picture (blush) and Tangerine (orange 
red), both shown from Essex; and Hawlmark Lavender (A. 
Dickson). Four of the best shown by Dobbie were Thomas 
Stevenson (orange scarlet), Mrs. Tom Jones (lavender), Mrs. 
A. Hitchcock (clear pink on yellow ground) and Ivorine (cream 
with pink), all of them good growers and excellent for cutting. 

The antirrhinums were better than ever, some of the best 
colours being Yellow Queen, Fiery Belt, Rose Queen (Dobbie), 
Bonfire, Coral Red, Orange King and Sutton’s Yellow. These 
old-fashioned flowers are more popular than ever, and it was 
interesting to note how fond visitors were of pinching the flowers 
to make them open their mouths 

The delightful Sunbeam poppies, the new golden geum 
Lady Stratheden, Lavatera Olbia, and long-spurred columbines 
occur to us as other plants on show that were grown from seed. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

The brilliant fire bush (Embothrium coccineum) was seen 
in all its dazzling beauty from Ireland and Ccrnwall. We fear 
it will be the source of disappointment to many, for it is a fickle 
jade and suited only to warm districts. Reference has already 
been made in these pages to the rare quality of the rhododen- 
drons and azaleas in many shades of colour. The new Kurume 
azaleas, lovely in their masses of bloom of variable colours, 
were sent from Yokohama ; but we were led to expect something 
better—possibly other varieties are on their way over. 

Miss Willmott secured an award of merit for Clematis 
Sieboldi, a species of rarity and beauty, with cream flowers and 
purple anthers. 

It may be that very few saw the lovely Helianthimum 
formosum at its best. The flowers expanded on the morning 
of the opening day of brightest yellow with a ring of dark 
chestnut brown, almost black, at the base of the petals. We 
are indebted to Messrs. Cheals and Notcutt for the work they 
are doing among the helianthimums and their pretty allies 
the cytuses or rock roses, 

Wistaria multijuga alba, with drooping inflorescences 
2f{t. long, was one of the most beautiful flowering shrubs seen 
at Chelsea. 

For the first time for many years clipped yew and box 
were freely shown. Is it possible in this practical age that 
there is a revival in toparian art ? There were collections of 
trimmed trees in designs composed of peacocks, spirals, crosses, 
seats and pyramids, and many specimens were specially sent 
over from Holland. A collection of clipped trees does not 
make a very imposing effect, but there are places in gardens, 
such, for instance, as the approach to a rose garden, where yew 


THE DANGER OF 


T is curiously difficult for most people fully to adapt their 
minds to a sense of changed values. The reasons are 
We are so accustomed to thinking 

in certain terms of values that we cannot believe them 

to be changed permanently. Pre-war prices and the 
pre-war value of money still exercise an influence over conduct, 
and many of us are subject to the delusion that the ‘“ real” 
price is the old price and not the new, as though the latter were 


largely psychological. 


a temporary aberration from sanity which could not last long. 
There is, however, only one “ real’ price and that is the actual 
price of the moment, and while it may reasonably be expected 
that the freak-prices of post-war scarcity will not be main- 
tained, the cardinal fact is that the general level of prices has 
had a mighty upward lift and that this is certain to be main 
tained for as many years as enter into the calculations of 
prudence. We do not forget how it used to be said in the days 
of ultra cheapness—during the ‘eighties and ’nineties of last 
century—that 
many people grumbled bitterly at the slow rise in prices after 
the South African War culminating in the pre-war prices which 


money would never become dear again, and 


now seem such a blessed memory of plenty and cheapness. 
But, though prices will, beyond doubt, gradually improve, the 
causes making for dear money and scarcity values are formidable 
and firmly established, and the fall is sure to be siow—as slow 
as the reduction of the colossal war debts and the reduction 


of the costs of production, the main item of which, viz., Labour, 
is bent upon maintaining its gains to the uttermost. 

These several observations on the permanence of the changed 
conditions of values have a direct bearing on all questions of 
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buttresses are quite in keeping with the approach. Some of 
the designs were as weird as human hand could make them, 
and we hope these at least will never find their way into English 
gardens. 

PLANTS IN THE ROCK GARDENS. 

A great change has taken place in the Chelsea rock garders, 
A few years ago a variety of rocks were used and less thoug it 
given to their arrangement. In those days, however 
bad the stone arrangement may have been, we at least hid 
masses of alpine flowers. One of the rock gardens at Chels:a 
was remarkable for the fact that plant life was discourage: 
it was, in fact, a meadow with outcropping rocks of Cheddar 
limestone. Grassed throughout with just a touch of colour 
from Primula farinosa and Gentiana verna, its effect was natur.] 
and restful, and it was for a little while a paradise for the goa‘s 
that browsed there. It made a beautiful study in rocks, grass 
and water such as might fit in well in the outskirts of a wid 
garden 

A beautiful cliff and water effect was seen in the rock garden 
by Messrs. Wallace. Weathered Westmorland limestone wis 
employed. The illustration of rock cave and bridge does not 
do full justice to this work of admittedly high order, as the effect 
of the waterside planting in the foreground is not seen. The 
rock cave was planted with cool-looking ferns. chiefly of the hart’s 
tongue class. The eye caught a glimpse of a vista of rhodo. 
dendrons above the rocks, and suggested a new departure that 
this well known firm is about to make in the recently acquire 
nurseries at Tunbridge Wells. 

The rock gardens by Messrs. Whitelegg, Tucker and Elliott 
were of weathered Yorkshire and Westmorland stone, and never 
have we seen this stone used with finer effect or to greatcr 
advantage. There is a great family likeness in modern rock 
gardens, and the rocks at Chelsea might all have been taken 
from the same quarry. Small rock shrubs, Abies repens 
Juniperus hibernicus compressus, marked the approach to Messrs. 
Whitelegg’s rock garden and led up to the bright colours pro- 
vided by Azalea roseflora and the blue Campanula muralis, 
alpine phloxes and primulas; while dwarf brooms (cytisus) 
were seen toppling over the rocks in variety. A little stream 
wended its way to a pool surrounded by rocky boulders, and in 
the pool were many nymphzas in full bloom The point we liked 
so much about this rock garden was that plants were quite at 
home in it. The rock was beautifully laid, but the all-important 
part was that plants in it could be expected to grow and flourish. 
Should not this be the chief aim in rock garden construction ? 

Speaking generally, the rock gardens were all too sparsely 
planted. Indeed, the rock gardens were remarkable for the 
plants that were not seen. No doubt many alpine plants have 
been lost in nurseries during the last few years. It is the inevit- 
able result of leaving plants to take care of themselves—only 
the strongest survive. It may be that there are many private 
gardens where alpine flowers have fared better than in nurseries. 
If not, our nurserymen will find it necessary to send plant hunting 
expeditions to the Alps in order to replenish their depleted 
stocks. a3. 


UNDER-INSURANCE 


insurance. The dearer mcney becomes the more essential the 
need of adequate insurance. The change in values has upset al! 
the calculations on which men made their insurance before the 
war. A person who insured his life to provide a certain income 
for his family ought at once to revise his calculations. It is true 
that his executors can obtain a much higher rate of interest than 
he thought of when he took out his policy, but the increased 
costs of living and increased death duties and taxation much 
more than counterbalance that advantage. Moreover, if he paid 
increased premiums in order to secure a fixed and safe five per 
cent.—or even in some cases a fixed four per cent.—his penalisa- 
tion is all the greater. Again, the new Finance Act, so far as it 
affects life insurance policies at all, will affect them prejudicially 
and the old direct encouragement to thrift by offering valuable 
considerations to those who made this form of provision for the 
future will be still further modified on the ground of the financial 
exigencies of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Whether this 
is justifiable or not, the only way in which its prejudicial effects 
can be met is by increased insurance, and every man ought to 
review periodically his life insurance investments just as he 
reviews all his other investments. It is true that they are not 
marketable commodities in the same sense of the term—for thev 
are never realisable except at actual less—but they should be 
reviewed with the object of increase, wherever practicable, to 
meet the changing conditions of values and taxation. Insurance 
is the family’s only safe shield of cefence. 

The need of revision in the case of property insurance is 
Say that the house you live in was worth 
That is the sum you paid for it, buying 


still more obvious. 
£4,000 before the war. 








20). 
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it reasonably cheap, as most people did in those days, or they 
could hardly be tempted to buy at all. It was not built tor the 
price, or anything approaching it, and subsequent owners had 
expended further sums upon it. You insured it for £4,000 
because that was the price you had paid, and because you felt 
that you would not be likely to get more than that if you, in 
turn, put it on the market. But what insurance ought this same 
house to carry now? If it was burnt down, what would it cost 
to rebuild at present prices? At least double and probably 
treble, or even quadruple. Building prices are fabulous and it 
requires great optimism to believe that they are likely to come 
down when one reads well authenticated stories of the brick- 
layer and his tale of 300 bricks as a full day’s work. All the 
conditions of the time are against the house-owner—the prevailing 
house famine and the costs of building—and he runs a very grave 
risk, therefore, if he does not increase his insurance to an amount 
approximate to that which would cover his total loss in case of 
fire. Yet that is the actual case of probably the large majority 
of insured persons, who would suddenly realise how very much 
under-insured they were, if they had to make a claim. They 
would then find that they had been their own insurers for a large, 
and probably for the maior, part of the loss, simply because they 
had neglected to take expert advice or to apply business con- 
siderations to their own private affairs. At present values the 
danger of over-insurance is negligible. The only rule of safety is to 
““ mak’ siccar.” 


ON BUYING SPORTS 
REQUISITES 


LITTLE while ago—it was in that black week for thousands 
of small boys of returning to school—I went into a 
shop with one particular small boy to buy him a bat. 
It was, I think, his first bat, certainly it was his first 
one with a splice, so that he did not know very much 
about it; indeed, I regret to say that he waggled it with an 
overlapping grip after the manner of a golf club. His ignorance 
did not surprise me, but my own came to me as rather a shock. 
I went quite boldly into the shop, and then found that I did 
not know whether he wanted a “‘ four”’ or a ‘‘ five,’’ or, indeed, 
what those symbols precisely represented. The gentleman in 
the shop was kind and helpful. He felt all the bats—there were 
only three left, for there had been a run on them—very know- 
ingly and declared that *‘ this was a good one.”’ The small boy 
and I asserted our independence by choosing another (they were 
as alike as two or rather three peas), and I do not think that 
the ensuing ducks will be the fault of the bat. A subsequent 
letter saying that ‘‘ it is lovely playing cricket ’’ seems to show 
that all is well. I came out of that shop, however, with two very 
distinct impressions: first; that there is something about a 
shop that bewilders the critical faculties; and second, what an 
extraordinary degree of omniscience we require from the gentle- 
man who sells us ‘‘ sporting goods’”’ and what a childlike faith 
we have in him. 

Take another example, namely, golf clubs. It is a well 
known fact that a golfer may be an experienced player and—in 
the abstract—a good judge of a club; but as soon as he goes 
into a big store to try one his ‘‘ judgment goes out a-wisitin’.”’ 
The very atmosphere is puzzling. It is not the open air, and 
the hard level floor is not the yielding, undulating turf. And 
then the clubs are all dressed up in their court suits. The 
leather of their handles is concealed under pink or green paper, 
which feels as well as looks unusual. We waggle one and then 
another and another till our brains become utterly bemoidered. 
Whether the club is light or heavy, springy or stiff, we soon 
have no notion at all. The urbane vendor may possibly know 
all about golf, though the poor man has also to know all about 
cricket and tennis and football and tiddledy-winks and puft- 
billiards; but one thing is certain, that he knows nothing 
whatever about us. He does not know our style and our stance 
and anything that is ours. Yet we are so thoroughly confused 
that we end very likely in doing what he tells us, which is really 
not fair either to him or to us. If we had any sense we should 
take with us an old and favourite club and compare it with the 
one we mean to buy. Then we should be saved from the grosser 
forms of error. We should not buy a very ‘‘ flat’’ club when 
we usually play with an “ upright ”’ one or vice verse, and we 
should not offer our brand new purchase to all comers in the 
clubhouse next day for half a crown. 

The same thing must hold good of a lawn tennis racket. 
If we always play with and like a racket of a particular weight. 
it is surely midsummer madness to choose one considerably 
heavier or lighter. But if we judge entirely by our feelings in 
the shop, when intoxicated by the glories surrounding us, that 
is what we are perfectly capable of doing, only to awake from 
our dream of happiness next day to find ourselves mated to a 
racket of hopelessly irreconcilable temperament. It is of little 
avail to bemoan ourselves saying, ‘‘ But the man said it was a 
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good racket.’’ So it very likely is an excellent racket, but it is 
no good to us, and Miss Pole in ‘‘ Cranford ”’ said that every 
man liked to be considered Samson and Solomon rolled into 
one. If the poor man in the shop had been all that and more, 
he could not have known what sort of racket in our saner moments 
we liked. But we expect him to do so, and throw in croquet 
mallets and billiard cues into the bargain. 

I would not go so far as to say that in a shop one 
might buy an old high bicycle with a little wheel trotting 
along behind (if there were one to be found), in place of 
a safety, but really I don’t feel certain about it. Yet if 
we have ever ridden a bicycle before—and the wobbling learrer 
can no longer be seen even in the quietest of shady lanes 
—we have surely some data, cranks and gears and so 
forth with which we can go armed. Without them, though 
we know well that we are growing bow-windowed and middle- 
aged, with a preference for dismounting at the mildest slopes, 
we may buy a machine with a gear Heaven knows how high 
and the bent handlebars of the juvenile scorcher with a silver 
badge in his cap. 

Guns and fishing rods are, I take it, on rather a different 
plane. We realise that to buy one of these is really a solemn 
business, a union for life, like marriage, to be undertaken soberly. 
If an insinuating person were to assure us that he had not got 
a gun but that a howitzer would do just as well, I do not think 
we should believe him. Moreover, the mar who sells us a gun 
sells nothing but guns. He is not expected to know half a 
hundred other things beside. The whole of this discourse is 
really prompted by my pity for that polite gentleman who sold 
me the small boy’s bat. It must be a fearful thing to be credited 
with knowledge of all the different implements for hitting all 
the different kinds of balls and the idiosyncrasies of all the 
people whom he has never seen before. He must long for it 
to be the football season again, for when all is said, a football 
is Only a football, a nice, round, comfortable, simple-minded 
thing with no deceitful glamour about it. Evenina shop I do not 
think I could mistake a Rugby for an Association ball. TD. 


UNGATHERED 
TREASURES 


HE other day I read in a provincial Scottish newspaper 

that the little house where an old fisherman lived on a 

part of the East Coast had been swept away during a 

storm et night—one of those local but most disastrous 

storms which have occurred in the month of May. The 
fact interested me very much, as it also interested a famous 
connoisseur, one of whose collections at least was offered to and 
cordially welcomed by the British Museum. The explanation is 
simple. A few years ago, after getting into conversation with 
the old fisherman on the beach, I went into his cottage and though 
not at all an authority on old china, I was siruck with the beauty 
of a set that adorned the dresser in his kitchen. Later on the 
circumstance was mentioned to my friend, the collector, and 
he seemed to place more importance than I did on the notion | 
had formed, and took the next train North for the purpose of 
ascertaining if it was of any value. He was not disappointed 
and at once turned to the old man with an eagerness which it 
took all his habitual caution to repress. He thought he was in 
for some chaffering before he could buy it. But to his astonish- 
ment the old man would enter into no negotiations whatever. 
It has been in his ‘‘ faimilie ’’ he said as long as his grandfather 
remembered, and he was not going to be the one to part with it. 
At the same time he accepted with the gratitude only found in 
the very poor the offer of an ounce of tobacco which shrewdness 
had prompted the collector to take with him. He was evidently 
ill off for money. Yet no persuasion would avail. Whether 
it was his stupidity of obstinacy or a combination of both he would 
not on any account entertain the notion of selling the “ old 
playgins,’’ as he called them. The end was that the poor old 
man was drowned in the storm and this precious china smashed 
to little bits. 

It may seem incredible that really valuable ware should 
be found in such a shanty. Yet the occurrence is neither rare 
nor inexplicable. It is astonishing what valuables are possessed 
by people of the rank of labourers. A little research into their 
lineage explains how it came about. Go back far enough and 
it will be found that somewhere in the annals of the family occur, 
an occupant or owner of land who was removed slightly above 
the ranks of labour. In these families from the period that 
probably began about the end of the seventeenth century and 
lasted till well on into the nineteenth century there was a certain 
pride which induced them to buy articles which their descendants 
would never dream of. If the girl of the house was wedded 
her whole trousseau was probably spun in the house. Many of 
these garments exist and are extremely beautiful. It was the 
ambition of her mother that the girl on settine up house should 
have silver spoons with cr without her initi: on them, silver 
candlesticks, a clock, and various other articies of that kind 
that were by no means cheap at any time. At any rate such 
as have survived have been excellent alike in material and 
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workmanship. Once into the house it became the pride of each 
succeeding possessor to retain and handthem on. They were very 
little brought out even on high days and holidays, but kept 
locked away in the press and thought of with a mixture of care 
and pride. No doubt there were families into which some 
spendthrift or even criminal was born and occasions arose on 
which everything that could be turned into money was sold. 
But these were really few and far between. Those most intimate 
with the conditions of the peasantry two hundred years ago 
will be the first to acknowledge the truth of what I am saying. 
I was very much struck in reading the charming account 
which Mr. Jesse Collings gives of his childhood to find that it 
was pretty much the same in Devon as it was in Scotland. In 
his own words, “it was quite common to find in labourers’ 
cottages articles of value which had been inherited by labourers 
from their forbears, who had been in a better position. He 
tells of a visit he paid to an aged widow and of his finding in 
her cottage an old mahogany-cased grandfather’s clock, “a 
very expensive article.” In the cupboard was some old china. 
On the mantelshelf were a pestle and mortar and a pair of hand- 
some brass candlesticks, while a brass and a copper warming 
pan were hanging on the wall. The widow must have taken 
care of her things and this is not always the case, even with the 
rich. At one time I used to spend a few weeks at Christmas 
with a peer who was not very rich tor his rank, though his 
continual complaint of poverty made one smile. Owing to some 
domestic trouble he chose to spend Christmas in an old house 
belonging to the family, that might have been a dower house 
or perhaps the residence of some petty squire in the olden 
time. The upper stories of this house were packed full of the most 
interesting old stuff imaginable, oak furniture, valuable pictures, 
curious old books, tapestry, and a hundred other things that 
would be tedious to enumerate. But he paid no attention to 
them whatever, and used only to laugh when I showed him the 
spots of candle grease on the floor, evidently dropped by care- 
less servants. He was given up wholly to two pursuits that 
might seem contradictory; one was sport, the other was 
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Chinese law, and taking no interest in the sales or purchases 
that went on in his neighbourhood, as everywhere else, he gave 
his time and attention to his gun and his book. Nor would 
he listen when one tried to explain the value of some of his 
neglected possessions. I fancy that there were many like 
him before the rage for collectng set in, and although the number 
is decreasing, there are still here and there representatives of 
old families who live far apart from the foibles of the day which, 
if they deign to mention them at all, they describe as the 
mercantile spirit very badly applied. One could easily refer 
to discoveries made in country houses during the last few years 
as ample support for this opinion. The books, tapestries, pictures, 
which frem their secluded nooks in one way or another find 
their way into London sale rooms, have possessed no money 
value in the eyes of the erstwhile owners. One example may 
be given, however, because the actors in it are all dead now. 
The chief figure was a great sportsman, Master of Hounds, a 
splendid shot, excellent salmon fisher; there was nothing came 
wrong to him in that way. His sister had married a neighbour 
of very much the same character and it may be assumed that 
among people of such tastes money was rather scarce. The 
neighbour and his wife died, leaving a little girl and there was 
trouble to raise the necessary funds to clear things off, when 
it was suggested to my friend that he should sell one of the 
pictures. He sent it to Christie’s owing to the advice given him, 
but without the belief that any considerable sum could be 
raised by a picture. The name cf the painter was nothing to 
him. It happened to be Gainsborough, however, and one of his 
best. It was sold, if I recollect rightly, for something over 
five thousand pounds. My sporting friend told me the figure 
exultingly and said he had got a copy which was better than the 
original for fifty pounds, and thought it was a good bargain. 
He was a country gentleman of a school rapidly becoming 
extinct. More’s the pity one thinks sometimes, because in this 
world there seems more than a sufficiency of people whose chief 
engagement is to look after the pounds, shillings and pence of 
their own pockets. W. F. 





CIDER AND PERRY 


ORK quenching a thirst such as the weather in the past 

May produced there is nothing equal to a jug of good 

cider, and events have brought about a situation in 

which it promises to become the most popular, as it is 

in the right season the most delicious, drink. Many 
will sympathise with the opinion that the circumstances in which 
it can be enjoyed to most advantage are to be found in a hayfield 
ina hot sun. <A vast number of English men and women learned 
as much by experience during the war, when agricultural labour 
was a fashionable pursuit for both sexes. There have been times 
when the taste for cider appeared to be languishing. Labourers 
allowed a craze for beer to encroach on the taste for cider even 
in those districts of the West which are pre-eminently cider 
counties. But the production of Government beer gave a very 
serious check to that tendency. When many other things about 
the war are forgotten the yokel will remember the strange beverage 
which went by the name of Government beer. Things are 
mending now, but still malted beverages are far from being 
what they were before the war, and, like other commodities 
they have increased enormously in cost. We have no lack of 
sympathy for those who like a glass of good, honest English ale. 
But if the merits of ale and cider were to be weighed in the balance 
at the present moment the latter would have to be awarded 
the palm. Let us look at it first from the hygienic angle. The 
consumption of beer undoubtedly intensifies those maladies to 
which country workers are most subject. From time immemorial 
the worst has been rheumatism. _ It is all very well for the strong 
man to go about his work in all weathers, to get wet through 
and let his clothes dry on his back, to live in a small and very 
draughty cottage and to heap more clothes on his bed; but 
the time comes, and generally at a premature age, when he begins 
to feel what he calls “the pains.’”’ Rheumatism attacks him 
in joint and sinew, and at middle age he shows the effect in general 
stiffness and very often a limp, because, as is notorious, the feet 
of the peasant go early. With rheumatism, and allied to it, are 
diseases which he summarises as toothache. It is only recently 
that there has been a general awakening to the danger arising 
from diseases of the teeth. Only a few weeks ago one of the 
greatest surgeons of the day said that nearly all ills that human 
flesh is heir to could be traced to that source. He might be 
exaggerating a little for dramatic effect, but there was more than 
a modicum of truth in his dictum. Drinking beer to excess 
cannot but affect the teeth adversely, as it is a habit which 
carries indigestion in its train. Now, physicians are agreed 
that these effects do not follow from drinking cider. The late 
Mr. Radcliffe Cooke, in the article which he contributed to the 
“ Enevcelopedia Britannica,’”’ set forth the merits of cider in a 
passage which deserves to be widely disseminated: ‘‘ The 


wholesome properties of cider and perry when pure and unadul- 
terated have been recognised by medical men, who recommend 
them as pleasant and efficacious remedies in affections of a gouty 


or rheumatic nature, maladies which, strange to say, these very 
liquors were once supposed to foster, if not actually to originate. 
Under a similar false impression the notion is general that hard 
rough cider is apt to cause diarrhoea, colic and kindred complaints, 
whereas, as a fact, disorders of this kind are conspicuous by their 
absence in those parts of the country where rough cider and 
perry constitute the staple drinks of the working-classes. This 
is especially the case in Herefordshire, which is said also to be 
the only county in England whence no instance of the occurrence 
of Asiatic cholera has ever been reported.”’ 

In addition to this well deserved panegyric it has often been 
noticed that in a cider district, as a rule, teeth are naturally 
whiter and cleaner than they are elsewhere, except it may be 
in those few remaining districts in Scotland where porridge is 
the ordinary breakfast and oatmeal cakes form a large portion 
of the other dietary. Oatmeal in any form is good for the teeth, 
but it is especially so when cooked on a girdle. This last- 
mentioned utensil used to be the first necessary in Scottish 
cookery. The writer remembers when he used to watch the 
country “ flittings ’ which took place in May that the girdle 
was generally tied to the axle-tree of the farm cart which carried 
the household goods, and there is a passage in Burns which few 
Southern readers could really explain, but which neverthe- 
less illustrates the fact we have mentioned. It is that in 
which, after describing the wild merriment of Poosie-Nansie’s 
story, the poet ends with saying that they laughed till ‘‘ the 
vera girdle rang.”” Why should the girdle ring ? it may be asked, 
and the answer is that in the old-time Scottish cottage the 
practice was to hang the girdle on the couples when it was not 
in use. If the wall shook—no out of the way occurrence in these 
little shanties—the girdle tinkled as it was shaken against the 
couples. Froissart describes how the Scottish horse soldier 
travelled light though he carried his own provisions. He had 
a pock of oatmeal hanging on one side of the saddle and a girdle 
on the other. All that was needed was a little water and fire, 
and behold! a good meal for the hardy Scot. People who 
sharpened their teeth on girdle cakes needed no dentist : drinking 
cider could not better that. 

It would be a great mistake, however, to talk of cider as 
being only a drink for agricultural labourers. In point of fact, 
their taste was formed on the farmers’ roughly made cider. 
Modern research has enormously improved the quality, so that 
now it is a beverage fit to put on any table in the land. This 
modern development is largely due to the National Fruit and 
Cider Institute at Long Ashton, near Bristol. It was 
founded in 1903 under the xegis of the Board of Agriculture 
and the Bath and West of England Society. The present 
Director is Professor Barker, and he has as collaborators a 
scientific staff of chemists and botanists. The Institute is in 
no sense a mercantile body. but engages solely in scientif c research. 
In other words, it furnishes the makers of cider with data in 
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the shape of scientific facts and experimental results, so that 
cider making is placed on a basis similar to that of champagne 
making in the Champagne districts of France or claret making 
in the neighbourhood of Bordeaux. The routine was necessarily 
interrupted during the war, for the Institute was asked to 
perform important services to the country but, like everything 
else, it made unexpected improvement under the pressure of 
necessity. 

In the latest report, after describing the setback from 
the scarcity of labour and other causes, it is said ‘‘ such set- 
backs have been counterbalanced, at least in part, by experience 
gained in new lines of work brought into prominence by the war.”’ 
Reference is made to another advantage, and this is that during 
those critical years the professors and students were brought 
into closer contact with those engaged on the practical side ot 
the industry. In consequence it will be found that cider as 
produced now is better than it ever was before. This is fortunate 
if it were only for one reason. As everybody knows, the con- 
sumption of light wine and even of non-alcoholic beverages 
has been checked by taxation. In the case of wines it has 
considerably raised the price. Cider, too, has been brought 
under the thumb of the Inland Revenue. Before, it had the 
advantage over beer of not being taxed; now it has to pay a 
duty like everything else. We hope, however, that that will be 
only a temporary measure. At any rate, with all the handicaps 
due to the time, cider of a quality far beyond that to which we 
were accustomed fifteen or twenty years ago can be placed on 
the table much more cheaply than the cheapest wine. Those 
ciders that have been manufactured from the most suitable 
varieties of apple and have been made by the most recent and 
highly improved process may very fairly be called the wines of this 
country, and as such ought to be established. We would be the 
last to advocate any boycotting of foreign wines, especially of 
wines from our own Colonies or from France, but obviously 
they will not be consumed in such quantities hereafter, and there 
is no better substitute for them to be offered than a really good 
cider such as is bottled by an increasing number of manufacturers. 
It would be invidious to draw distinctions between the firms, 
but some of this cider will easily stand comparison with some of 
the ordinary brands of champagne. He would be little worthy 
of respect who did not prefer an excellent bottle of cider to an 
inferior bottle of champagne. 

The attainment of a very high quality of cider was largely 
due to the work of the Institute. The knowledge possessed 
before that was, to a large extent, traditional and instinctive. 
It had been handed down from one generation to another without 
much attempt being made to formulate the principles on which 
it was based. Thus cider was roughly divided into three sorts. 
The apples on which the production of cider depends were 
roughly divided into three kinds, ‘‘ sharps,” ‘‘ sweets’’ and 
‘“ bitter sweets.”’ A large number of kinds had to be examined 
in order to get an economical standard approximately, at least, 
correct for this division—;pples containing normally more 
than .45 per cent. of malic acid in the juice, but more than .2 per 
cent. of tannin in the ‘“‘ sweet ” class, and those with normally 
less than .45 per cent. of malic acid, but more than .2 per cent. 
of tannin in the “ bitter-sweet’”’ class. It was customary to 
make cider of miscellaneous assortments of apples in the orchard, 
but investigation very quickly showed the proof of the French 
proverb, ‘‘ Petites pommes, gros cidre,’’ and size is only one 
point to take into consideration. In order to put the matter 
on a sound basis, single variety kinds of cider had to be manu- 
factured and tested to see what they were worth. More than 
two hundred and fifty of these single variety ciders were 
made on a practical scale in the cider house, andeven more were 
prepared on a small scale in the laboratory, with the result that 
much light was thrown on the method of managing juices of 
different types and the causes of variation in quality. It was 
usually recognised that before the industry could be put on a 
proper footing there would have to be a great restoration and 
planting of orchards. Trials of the profitable sorts to grow 
were made and a list was drawn up of good apple trees 
for cider. 

Propagation was an interesting and difficult problem, but 
it became much more so during the war and it is one of the 
matters to be very seriously tackled now. There is at present a 
very great dearth of good fruit trees in the country owing to the 
difficulty of nurserymen carrying on their work during the war. 
At Long Ashton a vast number of pips have been saved trom the 
apples used for cider and if they are sown this year will help to 
fill the gap a year or two hence. An outburst in the papers 
two or three years ago showed the public to be unaware that 
apples are not satisfactorily raised from cuttings, and of course 
suckers are out of the question. They are nearly all grafted. 
The. seeds do not come true to type, but grow into sturdy little 
trees on which the best varieties can be grafted. Hence it is 
through pips that reconstruction must take place. It does not 
appear that young trees yield the best cider fruits. While growth 
is vigorous in the plants the juices are not so rich in sugar as 
that of old trees that have practically ceased growing. It was 
suggested that the difficulty of producing any sufficient quantities 
would be overcome by planting bush trees on Paradise stock. 
But what effect the vigour of the parent stock would have upon 
the graft in a dwarf tree has not yet been ascertained, and it is 
evident that the authorities are not very strongly inclined to 
grow bush fruit. But standard fruit can by annual transplanting 
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be brought very much more quickly into bearing nowadays 
than used to be the case, and these in the end are the profitable 
trees. Every new orchard should be planted with them, and, 
if it be desirable to have others, bush trees may be planted between 
the standards. 


HEAVY MILK YIELDS 
BY GOATS 


By C. J. Davies. 
NTIL recently a black and white goat of the Sundgau 
(Alsatian) variety, named Frenelé, which belonged 
to the French breeder, M. Crépin, held the record 
for milk production, for she is reputed to have given 
1,000 litres (approximately 219 gallons) during her 
(unspecified) lactation period. She is credited with giving a 
yield of 8 litres (approximately 1 gallon 3 quarts) per day 
during a period of three weeks. Furthermore, her milk 
contained 3.61 per cent. of butter fat, which is consider- 
ably in excess of the very moderate minimum of 3. per 
cent. now demanded by the British Goat Society. American 
goats have been credited with some astounding vields ; 
but as the American pint is 16 ozs. 
to the British pint, the 
comparable. 
The yield of Frenelé has, however, recently been eclipsed 
by more than one goat in England. The record is held at 


resent by Miss Amici-Grossi’s Tremedda Selené, which in 
] : 


against 20 O7Zs. 


records in gallons are not 


1919, when four years old, after the birth of three kids on 
March 3rd, gave 2,455lb. (over 245 gallons, or more than 1 ton 
of milk) in 228 days. It is unfortunate to have to relate that 
this wonderful little gcat died on aster Monday, a few days 
after producing a kid. 
goat, sired by Wigmore Topaz, but not eligible for the Herd 
Book. 

An Anglo-Nubian-Swiss H.B. goat also has a great record 


Tremedda Selené was a Swiss type of 


for 1919, for she is credited with giving over 230 gallons during 
her lactation period. As this goat is said to have had two kids 
running with her for a month, it is possible that she might have 
held the world’s record had she been milked out from the 
commencement. 

A pure Toggenburg goat, named Leazes Haddon, gave 
between February 4th and December 31st, 1919, 168! gallons, 
her best yield in the twenty-four hours being nearly 5} pints. 
Another Toggenburg failed to quite reach the 190-gallon 
standard. 

During the year fifteen pedigree goats of which the yields 
were recorded gave an average of just over rrr gallons of milk, 
the one already mentioned giving over 200 gallens and one 
animal as little as about 42 gallons. Twenty-three unpedigreed 
animals gave an average of about ror gallons; 
the English variety gave between 99 and 100 gallons. Fou 


while five of 


carefully selected goats in Ireland gave an average of just over 
121 gallons. 

These returns show that considerable progress is being 
made both in improving the yield of modern goats and in 
securing definite data. As it is improbable that from the 
business point ot view a yield of less than 100 gallons is 
economically satisfactory, the inference is that much still 
remains to be done in grading up the common stock of the 
country. It is presumed that in the majority of cases records 
were kept only of those animals which showed exceptional 
promise, and they represent but a fractional proportion of the 
goats existing in this country. 

A rather ominous, but not perhaps unexpected, result of 
abnormal yields is the mortality which has occurred within the 
last year or two among the greatest milkers. 
Nature must not be pushed tco far, and while a profitable 
minimum, such as, say, 100 gallons, is very desirable and indeed 
imperative, it is probable that an attempt to double this yield 
will defeat its own end by inducing such delicacy and premature 
mortality as will make the keeping of such strains quite 
unprofitable. It must also be borne in mind that the milk of 
great yielders is generally poor in quality and more likely 
to carry the germs of tuberculosis than is the produce of 
more normally constituted animals, so that a_ reasonably 
profitable yield of high quality milk from constitutionally 
sound goats seems to be the most practical ideal to aim for 
in a herd. 


This shows that 
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COLD STORAGE for 


HE present unstable and abnormal conditions in regard 

to the supply of foodstuffs, particularly perishable 

goods, make it a matter of difficulty to maintain and 

retain a sufficiency of necessary provisions in isolated 

mansions and other country establishments. Frequently 
ample, even excessive, supplies of game, fish, beef, mutton and 
dairy and garden produce are on hand, and a most excellent 
means of conserving these necessities for leaner portions of the 
vear exists in the self-contained and easily operated refrigerating 
plants which are now obtainable. Yet it is remarkable how 
few persons responsible for the upkeep of the establishments 
in question are aware of the utility of these plants. Cost and 
power are the initial considerations. To maintain a suitably 
low temperature (32° to 40° Fahr.) in a storage space of 6,000 
to 10,000 cubic feet, a machine 4ft. in height and requiring a 
floor space of about 4ft. by 2ft. only absorbs 6 h.p., while the 
smallest standard marketed machine capable of producing 
refrigeration in a space of 1,000 cubic feet only uses 1} h.p. 
The larger machine is listed at about 4£35¢; the smaller at 
175. This latter is an admirable little plant: it is placed 
in immediate proximity to the cold chamber, a headroom of 
8ft. and a floor space of 8ft. by 4ft. 6ins. being required for 
chamber, machine and motor. The standard arrangement of 
this unit is two food-chambers and an ice-making chamber. 
In view of the small power needed, it is apparent that the oil 
or small steam engines in common use on estates for chaff- 
cutting, etc., can be utilised as driving power: and if water 
power is available, no more ideal drive for a refrigerating machine 
could be desired. In all the above types the drive is through a 
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return gauge valve. Introduce through the oil-filler sufficient 

‘non-freezing ’’ oil into the crank case to half fill the gauge 
glass. Then start the machine. Air being drawn in through 
the broken joint will be compressed into the system, and the 
pressure gauge will show an increase of pressure (if the com- 
pressor becomes unduly warm during the process, stop and, 
when cool, continue to fill until 300lb. is indicated). Then 
examine minutely all the joints. Heavy, slimy soap suds, if 
applied to these, will indicate by bubbles any leakage. Joints 
must be made absolutely tight. Allowing for a slight drop due 
to the cooling of the air, pressure should be maintained for 
many hours. Tightness assured, complete evacuation of air 
is now desired. Tighten the joint that was eased to admit 
air, slackening the joint between the machine and the 
discharge valve, thereby releasing pressure. Then open the 
return valve, close the discharge stop-valve, and restart the 
machine, which will gradually pump air out of the system. 
This is completed, practically, when the gauge indicates 28ins. 
to 30ins. of vacuum. Stop the machine, and make good 
the joint. 

Ammonia may now be introduced. Ammonia is supplied 
in steel drums, in sizes containing 50lb. and 1oolb. respectively. 
Connect these up with pipe, and after opening all the valves 
(except, of course, the purging valve), gradually admit ammonia 
by slowly opening the valve on the drum. Immediately 
frost will appear on the charging pipe, and gradually around 
the coils. To judge if sufficient charge is in the machine, note 
the temperature of the condenser outlet water: if about 50° 
to 60° Fahr. the machine should show about s5o0lb. on the 





belt, with fast and loose pulleys. If at all 
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to the pioneer work of American engineers 
it may be said that their small plant is 
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not so capable of manipulation by non- 











expert operators as our own). 

Having decided on the machine—and 
it is assumed that the simplest type will 
be selected, /.c., ammonia, compression 
(direct-expansion) system—it is the pur- 
chaser’s problem to instal the plant. This 
is frequently done by the maker, but is 
rather an expensive item, and, if the plant 
be from abroad, almost an impossibility. 
Persons contemplating an installation will 
be assisted therefore by the following } 
remarks : t 

i: 


possible to devise, a water power drive, ‘ . 
however elementary, should be used, the j 
cost of operation being then almost nil. 4 ( 
A machine can be selected from the designs 
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The machine is entirely enclosed. 
The base has provision for four holding- 
down bolts and may be secured to an 





ordinary wood iloor, if at all rigid. 
Alternatively, a cement foundation may 
be used, having pockets formed in it, 2ins. by 2ins. by 1eins. 
deep, at suitable distances apart, to coincide with the bolt-holes 
in the machine base. The machine is set level in position, and 
cement grout is run into the bolt pockets, around the bolts 
and the base. While the grouting is hardening, other work 
may be carried out. 

The accompanying illustration shows the common arrange- 
ment, although, of course, local conditions of drive and space 
will vary the disposition of the plant somewhat. 

The compressor A.C compresses the gaseous ammonia to 
about 150lb. to the square inch, when it passes by way of 
the discharge stop-valve 1).V. to the condenser, where a small 
flow of water cools the ammonia (heated by compression), the 
combined compression and cooling liquefving the ammonia. 
This liquid ammonia collects in the storage tank S.T., from which 
the expansion valve permits its return to a gaseous state 
in the refrigerating coils. In this process of expansion the 
liquid ammonia takes up heat from surrounding media, thus 
producing the refrigerating effect. The expanded ammonia, 
once more a gas, then returns to the compressor. The process 
is thus a continuous closed cycle of compression, condensation, 
expansion and re-compression. 

To return, however, to the erection. The condenser may 
be secured by staples to the wall, or fixed on simple wrought-iron 
feet on the floor. The prospective user would do well to supply 
the makers with a sketch plan showing the proposed relative 
positions of the compressor, condenser, chamber, etc.; this 
will enable them to supply suitable piping. Piping may next 
be jointed, using the lead rings supplied. These should fit 
freely in the grooves of the female part of the flange, 
and all bolts well set up. A water supply to the condenser 
must be provided—-a jin. supply, and waste pipes are 
necessary. 

The erection completed, it is advisable to have an “ air 
test.’’. First break joint between the return valve R V. and the 
machine, closing the return valve, the charging valve and the 


DIAGRAM SHOWING ARRANGEMENT OF COLD STORAGE PLANT. 


discharge gauge and 2olb. on the return gauge. The machine 
is now ready for use. 

The whole regulation of the system is done by the expansion 
valve, which must be carefully adjusted and readjusted until 
the temperature desired is maintained, with the least possible 
amount of ammonia going through the system. The machine, 
once steadied thus, requires little or no adjustment. 

In starting the plant, first always open water to the con- 
denser, then the discharge stop-valve and the valves at either 
end of the storage tank. Start the machine when about 15olb. 
to the square inch is shown on the discharge gauge, and gradu- 
ally open the expansion valve—say, one turn; increasing, if 
necessary, until the plant is ‘‘ frosted round,”’ 7.e., till frost is 
on the pipes from the expansion valve back to the compressor. 
The expansion valve may then be gradually closed till this 
frost is just maintained. The machine will operate thus for 
lengthy periods with practically no attention. In stopping, 
it is advisable first to close the valve V2, then the expansion 
valve, and to run the machine till a vacuum appears on the 
return pressure gauge. Then stop the machine, and close 
all valves. 

Regarding ammonia and its peculiarities, it should be 
remembered that water and ammonia possess strong chemical 
affinity. Should, therefore, a leak occur, a stream of water or 
a piece of sacking frequently renewed will permit of access and 
when emptying the svwstem for repair or overhaul a rubber hose 
led from the purge valve into a bucket of water (renewed when 
the water gives off ammoniacal vapour) will allow the emptying 
to be completed without discomfort 

The cold chamber may be insulated with ground or slab 
cork, but both are very expensive, and one can use instead 
sawdust (saturated with disinfectant to repel vermin), “ slag 
wool ”’ or hair felt. Fine gravel—the size of beans—run through 





thin tar will also serve to fill up the space between the inner and 
outer walls, and will insulate very cheaply and effectively the 
private cold storage. 
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